Action  at  the  Point  of  Power 


isly  designed 
3  the  high  power 
ay’s  tractors 


buckling,  buckle  breaks,  cracking  and  rim 
slippage— withstands  today’s  higher-powered 
wallops  of  rocks  and  snags  and  the  extra 
strains  at  lug  bases. 

Combined  with  Goodyear’s  World-Famed 
Tread  Design,  ruler-straight  lugs  and 
Wedge-In”  action  —  you  have  the  tire  that 
makes  the  most  of  the  power  engineered  into 
your  high-torque  tractor. 

See  the  Traction  Sure-Grip  with  “Torque 
Control’’  on  the  very  latest  farm  tractors— or 
call  your  nearest  Goodyear  dealer.  Goodyear, 
Farm  Tire  Dept.,  Akron  16,  Ohio. 


For  unexcelled  front  tire 
performance: 


has 


3  ribs  for 
better  steering, 
better  flotation, 
better  wear! 


Sure*Grip— T.M.  The  Goodyear  Tire  4t  Rubber  Company,  Akron. 


MORE  FARMERS  PREFER  GOODYEAR  TRACTOR  TIRES  THAN  ANY  OTHER  KIND! 
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Monufacturan  of  Equipment  for  Farming,  Dry  Cleaning,  Oil  Production  and  Troneportation,  Outdoor  Advertising  e  Metal  Buildings  •  Contract  Manufacturing 
Factories  at  Kansas  City,  MissourS  •  Minneapolis,  Minnesota  •  Galesburg,  Illinois  •  Richmond,  California  •  Birmingham,  Alabama  •  Houston,  Texas  •  Burlington,  Ontario,  Canada 


NEW  HEATER  can  be  adjusted  for  crops  ranging  from 
corn  and  milo  to  small  grains.  It  can  also  be  readily 
adjusted  for  drying  in  sub-freezing  weather. 


/359  BUTLER  STOR-N-DRY*WfAf 


Now  better  than  ever,  this  year’s  Butler  Stor-N-Dry®  System 
makes  on-farm  storage  and  drying  more  practical  and  profitable 
than  ever!  A  new  heater,  for  example,  cuts  fuel  consumption  and 
gives  better  heat  distribution  for  drying  in  cold  and  wet  weather. 
It  can  be  adjusted  right  on  the  farm— in  minutes— to  exactly  fit 
different  crop  and  drying  conditions.  Saves  buying  extra  equip¬ 
ment  as  your  farming  methods  change. 

Safety  and  operating  convenience  are  built  in.  You  just  fill  the 
bin,  push  the  fan  button  and,  if  weather  or  wet  grain  makes  heat 
necessary,  start  the  heater.  An  optional  humidistat  turns  the 
heater  on  and  off  as  the  weather  changes.  Heat  and  air  are  prop¬ 
erly  balanced  to  prevent  over-drying  and  parched  grain.  No  com¬ 
plicated  filling  tables,  no  ducts  to  interfere  with  unloading. 


YOU  CAN  SEE  THE  DIFFERENCE  IN  PERFORATED  FLOORS. 

Butler  floor  (left,)  is  25%  open,  clearly  shows  red  stripes 
underneath.  There  are  sa  few  holes  in  other  manufac¬ 
turer's  floor  Cright)  you  can  hardly  see  stripes.  This 
means  air  flows  through  Butler  floor  easier,  makes  dry¬ 
ing  more  uniform  and  quicker  with  less  fan  power. 


ALL  IN  A  "PACKAGE."  Grain  bin,  perforated  floor  with 
built-in  steel  supports,  fan  and  optional  heater  are  de¬ 
signed  by  Butler  grain  storage  experts  to  work  as  a  sys¬ 
tem.  For  a  demonstration,  consult  the  Butler  Blue  Ribbon 
dealer  nearest  you,  or  write  for  catalog.  4'j 


BUTLER  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Dept.  378,  P.  O.  Bex  7027,  1020  East  63rd  Street,  Kansas  City  13,  Misseuri 
978A  Sixth  Avenue,  S.E.,  Minneapalis  14,  Minnesata 
921  Avenue  W,  Ensley,  Birmingham  S,  Alabama 
Dept.  78A,  South  27th  Street  and  Butler  Avenue,  Richmond  1,  California 


NOW  BUTLER  STORAGE 
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All-new  Massey-Ferguson  85 
harnesses  big  5-plow  power 
as  never  before! 

Out  where  the  fields  stretch  away  to  the  horizon,  a  great 
,  new  tractor  is  making  news. 

It’s  the  all-new  Massey-Ferguson  85,  the  first  Ferguson 
System  tractor  in  the  ”60  horse”  class.  And  it  introduces 
a  whole  new  concept  of  big-acreage  farming. 

This  is  the  big  tractor  big-acreage  farmers  have  been  asking 
for.  It  has  power  to  spare  to  work  the  new  fully  mounted 
5-bottom  Massey-Ferguson  safety-beam  plow.  And  it  puts 
its  surging  power  to  work  as  no  other  tractor  can,  with  its 
specially  engineered  Ferguson  System  of  precise  imple¬ 
ment  and  draft  control. 

What  makes  the  MF  85  the  ideal  big  tractor  is  its  versa¬ 
tility.  It  combines  the  power  needed  for  biggest  jobs  with 
a  new  kind  of  precision  implement  control  for  row-crop 
farming.  It  handles  more  fully  mounted  implements  than 
any  other  tractor  in  its  power  class . . .  with  far  greater 
mobility,  maneuverability,  and  control  of  implements  than 
is  possible  with  semi-mounted  or  pull-type  tools.  For  more 
about  the  great  new  MF  85,  turn  the  page. 


'WOWI 
A  FERGUSON 
TRACTOR  IN  THE 
60  HORSE  CLASS!' 

It's  the  all-new 

Massey -Ferguson  85 

That’s  the  big,  13-tine  MF  126  Field  Tiller  the 
new  MF  85  is  working,  12  inches  deep  in  hard, 
compacted  soil.  And  any  Corn  Belt  farmer 
knows  that  this  increasingly  popular  way  of 
breaking  the  plow  sole  calls  for  plenty  of  power! 

The  MF  85  has  that  power.  And,  with  its  fully 
mounted  tools  like  the  MF  126  Tiller  here,  that 
power  is  at  your  complete  command  through 
the  MF  85’s  specially  engineered  Ferguson 
System.  Fully  mounted  tools  become  'part  of 
the  MF  85;  the  operator  has  instant,  finger-tip 
control  of  raising,  lowering,  precise  implement 
depth.  With  the  MF  85’s  3-point  hitch  with 
interchangeable  ball  sockets,  all  fully  mounted 
Massey-Ferguson  field  tools,  large  and  small 
(and  other  3-point  hitch  tools  too),  virtually 
become  “self-propelled”  I 

New  Western  Model  too,.. the  MF  88 
Western,  for  use  where  5-plow  lugging  power 
is  needed  to  pull  big  drawbar-type  implements. 
Big  traction  tread  tires  and  crown  fenders.  The 
MF  88  Western  is  fitted  with  a  hydraulic  sys¬ 
tem  specially  designed  for  controlling  up  to 
three  separate  remote  cylinders  for  pull-behind 
machines. 


That's  1300  lbs.  of  plow  hanging  there,  its  entire 
weight  carried  by  the  tractor.  Yet  its  rear  share  is  cutting  a 
marker  furrow  3  inches  deep!  This  can  actually  be  done 
with  the  MF  85  and  its  fully  mounted  5-furrow  plow;  it 
proves  the  precise  control  that  only  the  Ferguson  System 
provides.  Set  the  plow  for  any  depth;  the  Ferguson  Sys¬ 
tem’s  controls  keep  it  where  you  want  it. 


New  ease  of  transport  for  biggest  tools.  With  just  a 
touch  of  your  finger,  you  raise  the  MF  85’s  fully  mounted 
tools  (new  40-disc  size  MF  68  tandem  disc  harrow,  below) 
to  transport  position,  and  you  travel  far  faster,  easier,  more 
safely  than  with  semi-mounted  or  pull-type  implements. 
You  can  back  into  corners,  maneuver  into  cramped  spaces 
to  drop  tools  for  storage,  as  easily  as  parking  your  car! 
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It  used  to  be  that  a  tractor  in  the  “60  horse”  class  was  strictly  a 
lugger,  or  worked  semi-mounted  tools  at  best.  The  new  MF  85 
changes  all  that. 

It  brings  to  big-acreage  farms  all  the  advantages  formerly  avail¬ 
able  only  in  smaller  Ferguson  System  tractors  . . .  plus  5-plow 
work  capacity  to  get  jobs  done  faster  and  more  economically. 

When  the  task  calls  for  it,  the  MF  85  will  lug  right  along  with 
much  heavier,  clumsier  tractors.  Yet  on  lighter  jobs,  the  MF  85 
wastes  no  fuel  on  excessive  tractor  weight. 

But  what  good  Corn  Belt  farmers  like  to  see  is  the  precision-work 
kind  of  plowing  and  row-crop  cultivating  the  MF  85  delivers.  No 
other  big  tractor  can  equal  it,  because  no  other  has  the  world- 
famous  Ferguson  System  of  precise  draft  and  implement  control. 

The  MF  85  is  the  tractor  you  must  see,  and  soon! 


THE  NEW  MF  85  BRINGS 
A  NEW  KIND  OF  BIG  POWER 
TO  CORN  BELT  FARMING! 


Handles  easily  as  a  light  tractor!  For  all  its  big,  big 
power,  the  MF  85  handles  so  easily,  it’s  almost  like  driv¬ 
ing  a  car.  Arm-saving  Power  Steering  is  standard  equip¬ 
ment.  Actually,  even  with  heavy  equipment  mounted, 
the  MF  85  handles  more  easily  than  many  lighter,  less 
powerful  tractors  without  equipment!  You  get  up  on  it  in 
one  easy  step,  too;  no  crawling  up  from  the  rear. 


Massey*Ferguson  Inc..  Racine,  Wisconsin 

Pace-Setter  of  Modern  Farming . . . 
WorldCs  Most  Famous  Combines  and  the 
Only  Tractors  vnth  the  Ferguson  System 


How  you  and  your  wife  can 
visit  Europe  FREE  this  fall 


Enter  the  Giant 

LIFE  CYCLE 
FEEDING 

Swine  Merit  Award  Contest 


Four  fabulous  trips  for  two! 

GET  COMPLETE  DETAILS 
AT  FEED  DEALERS 
DISPLAYING  THIS  SIGN: 

- ► 

For  swine 

producers  only! 


Put  yourself  in  this  picture.  Fly  to  Europe  via  luxurious  Scandi¬ 
navian  Airlines  System.  See  the  Old-World  charm  of  4  foreign 
countries.  Compare  European  farming  with  your  own. 


Never  before  an  opportunity  like  this! 
You’ll  fly,  via  luxurious  SAS  Scandi¬ 
navian  Airlines  System  to  England, 
France,  Germany,  Denmark.  You’ll 
travel  as  an  Ambassador  of  American 
Agriculture  ...  be  greeted  by  Agricul¬ 
tural  attaches  .  .  .  meet  ministers  of 
agriculture  .  .  .  tour  leading  farm  opera¬ 
tions  .  .  .  see  agricultural  research 
centers. 

HERE’S  HOW  TO  WIN 

Prizes  will  be  awarded  strictly  on  merit. 
Size  of  your  operation  isn’t  important. 
It  takes  good  management  and  feeding 
to  win. 

Grand  prize  winners  of  the  European 
trips  will  be  selected  by  a  committee  of 
swine  experts  from  the  National  Swine 
Growers  Council,  the  USD  A  and  lead¬ 
ing  land  grant  colleges. 

See  your  favorite  feed  supplier  for 
complete  details.  Enter  today. 


HOW  LIFE  CYCLE  FEEDING  HELPS 
INCREASE  PROFITS  FROM  SWINE 


Life  Cycle  Feeding  satisfies  the  nutri¬ 
tional  needs  of  hogs  during  each  phase 
of  their  growth.  Litters  are  larger, 
healthier,  and  huskier.  Pigs  start  out 
right.  They  continue  this  advantage  all 
the  way  to  market.  Feed  efficiency  is 
greater;  gains,  faster;  costs,  less.  You 
market  more  pounds  of  pork  per  litter. 

Colleges,  USDA,  and  the  feed  indus¬ 
try  all  show  that  with  Life  Cycle  Feed¬ 
ing  you  come  out  ahead  even  if  hog 
prices  drop. 


Today,  feed  manufacturers  are  formu¬ 
lating  feeds  balanced  according  to  Life 
Cycle  needs.  Terramycin  is  {idded  togive 
greater  feed  efficiency,  faster  gains  and 
lower  feed  costs.  Terramycin  promotes 
better  health,  produces  fewer  runts. 

Your  feed  dealer  will  be  glad  to  give 
you  complete  information  on  Life  Cycle 
Feeds  with  Terramycin.  See  him  soon — 
and  you  may  win  a  trip  to  Europe! 


Chas.  Pfizer  &  Co.,  Inc. 
Brooklyn  6,  N.Y. 
Science  for  the  world’s  well-being. 


TtfEW  Idea 

FARM  EQUIPMENT  CO. 

DIVISION  Jllfieo  DISTRIBUTING  CORP. 

Dept.  25,  Coldwater,  Ohio 


Please  send  free  literature  clieeked: 

□  I’ull  type  parallel  bar  rake 
Q  Mounted  parallel  bar  rake 
Q  Pull  type  rakes  and  tedders 

□  Semi-mounted  mower 


Q  Full  trailing  mower 
O  Hay  eonditioner 

□  Harvester-Shredder,  Flail  type 

□  Booklet  “Tried  and  New  Ideas  for  Making  Hay” 


FITS  ANY  TRACTOR - NEW  OR  OLD 


1*  It’s  pull  type.  Hitch  this  New 
Idea  rake  to  any  tractor  draw  bar 
with  one  pin  and  you’re  ready  to  go. 

2.  It’s  a  parallel  bar  rake.  Moves 
hay  only  half  the  forward  distance 
of  conventional  side  rakes.  Cuts 
raking  time  in  half. 

3.  One  easy-to-reacli  crank 

controls  transport  lift  and  raking 

. . .  and  it  does 


height  adjustment.  Exclusive  as 
standard  equipment  with  this  New 
Idea  pull  type  rake. 

4,  Sealed,  grease-filled  gear 
box  for  once-a-season  lubrication. 
New  Idea  rake  has  only  two  daily 
lubrication  points. 

5.  Tractor-seat  eliitoh  control. 

Pull  rope  once  to  engage  clutch. 

the  cleanest  raking  job 


Pull  again  to  disengage.  Clutch  is 
spring  loaded  to  out-of-gear  position 
for  transport  safety. 

6.  Transport  speeds  np  to  20 
m.p.li.  Trails  true  in  field  or  on 
highway.  Short-coupled,  trailer  type 
construction  also  makes  this  New 
Idea  rake  easy  to  turn,  handle,  and 
back  up. 

you  ever  saw 


stubble  at  speeds  up  to  8  m.p.h.  Basket  tilts  to  vary  fluffiness 
of  the  wiiulrovv.  Like  all  New  Idea  equipment,  this  New 
Idea  pull  type  rake  is  built  to  give  you  years  of  trouble-free 
service.  Also  available  as  a  mounted  I^O-driven  rake. 

See  this  time-saving,  crop-saving  New 
Idea  rake  at  your  New  Idea  dealer’s,  or 
mail  coupon  below  for  free  literature  today. 


New  Idea  pull  type  parallel  bar  rake  handles  hay  gently 
. .  .  reduces  leaf  shattering  .  .  .  makes  uniform,  llulTy,  free- 
breathing  windrows.  Lifts  and  rolls  bay  instead  of  tumbling 
it.  The  fixed  relation  between  ground  speed  and  reel  speed 
assures  gentler  raking  action  at  all  speeds.  Does  the  cleanest 
raking  job  you  ever  saw. 

Full  8-foot  width  let  you  rake  7-foot  swath  onto  fresh 
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When  you  ’re  in  a  hurry  to  make  hay . .  • 
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Bl£l£  l££^  Pull  Type  Rake 
Saves  You  Time  6  Ways! 


Town 


Sirtte. 


Now— From  Wayne  Research 


NEW 

TASTE 

SMELL 

LOOK 

FORM 


WAYNE  32  DAIRY  KRUMS 
WAYNE  TEST  COW 
WAYNE  “MP”  DAIRY  PELLETS 
WAYNE  SUCRENE  16  DAIRY 
WAYNE  FITTING  AND 
PRODUCTION  RATION 


New  WAYNE  Coarse -Textured  Process 
improves  Palatability,  Appearance  and 
Handling. 

Now  from  Wayne  comes  five  new  dairy  feeds, 
in  three  coarse  textured  forms,  designed  to 
meet  the  new  requirements  of  Dairymen! 
Developed  by  Wayne  Research,  these  new 
Dairy  Feeds  provide  top  nutrition  and  feed¬ 
ing  efficiency  plus  improved  palatability,  and 
appearance.  The  new  texture  is  ideal  for 
bulk  handling  and  automatic  feeding,  too. 
These  feeds  offer  all  the  benefits  you've 
been  wanting  . . .  ask  for  details  today! 


> 


NEW  COARSE  TEXTURE 


NEW  KRUM  TEXTURE 


mmC 


NEW  "MP”  PELLETS 


WAYNE 

FEEDS 


Allied  Mills,  Inc.  | _ 

Bulkier  of  Tomorrow's  Feeds . . .  Today  I 

Executive  Offices:  Chicago  6,  Illinois 


Other  Wayne  Dairy  Feeds  available 
for  mixing  and  special  needs 

MEET  THE  NEW 
REQUIREMENTS 
OF  DAIRYMEN 


Service  Offices:  Fort  Wayne  1,  Ind. 
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We’re  Still 
Lookiiig  for  a 
Farmer 
Who  Doesn’t 
Prefer 


I  !0(,OixiaU/,  Isold  \ 
!  RIDDID.  ,  It’s  the  I 

I  only  pipe  wrench  for  my  money,  j 
•  I’ve  got  work  to  do! 


At  your 
Hardware  or 
Building  Supply 
Dealers 


The  Ridge  Tool  Company 

Elyria,  Ohio,  U.S.  A. 
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Lloyd  Briesch  (right)  checks  tire  condition  with  his  Cheyenne  Firestone  representative,  W.  E.  Tewksbury, 


says  Lloyd  Briesch,  the  Wyoming  Hereford  Ranch,  Laramie  County,  Wyoming.  ‘Tve  never  seen  a  tire  that  beats  a 
Firestone  at  ranching.  We’ve  found  that  original  equipment  Firestones  last  nearly  as  long  as  the  equipment— that’s 
about  the  best  tire  service  a  man  can  get!  And  Firestone  traction  is  plain  good.  I  can’t  remember  when  one  of  our  tractors 
was  ever  hung  up.” 

Farmers  all  over  the  country  have  found  Firestone  Farm  Tires 
are  specially  built  for  longer  field  and  road  wear.  Tough  tractor 
tire  tests  prove  Firestone’s  new  All  Traction  Champion*,  with 
Firestone  S/F  (Shock-Fortified)  cord,  gives  you  higher  impact 
resistance  for  longer  tire  life.  C)urved  and  tapered  tread  bars, 
built  with  exclusive  Firestone  Rubber-X,  the  longest  wearing 
rubber  ever  used  in  Firestone  tires,  give  you  sure-footed  pull- 
power  in  even  the  worst  soil  conditions— yet  clean  out  easily. 

And  a  special  Firestone  Rubber-X  compound  is  used  in  the 
sidewalls  to  resist  aging,  cracking  and  costly  flex  damage. 

See  your  Firestone  Dealer  or  Store  and  find  out  how  Firestone 
S/F  cord  and  Firestone  Rubber-X  give  you  extra  service  at  no 
extra  cost!  See  the  great  new  All  Traction  Champion,  as  well 
as  Firestone’s  complete  line  of  farm  tires.  And  ask  about 
Firestone’s  Free  New  Tire  Loaner  Service  that  keeps  equipment 
rolling  while  your  old  tires  are  retreaded  or  repaired. 


CHAMPION  GUIDE  GRIP* 
FRONT  TRACTOR  TIRES 

give  you  easier  steering 
better  cleaning  •  longer  wear 


BETTER  RUBBER  FROM  START  TO  FINISH 


Copyright  1959,  The  Firestone  Tire  A  Rubber  Company 

Enjoy  the  Voice  of  Firestone  on  ABC  television  every 
Monday  evening. 


'  X 


Gravity  or  sprinklers...Cut  ’59  water  costs 
with  pump-matched  Internationai  power! 


INTERNATIONAL' 

HARVESTER 


GASOLINE.  Fourteen  models  from 
16  hp.  to  222  hp.  UC-60  with  16 
hp.  @  2500  rpm.  is  illustrated. 


LP  GAS.  Eleven  models  from  28  hp.  to 
215  hp.  U-264-6  with  81  hp.  @  2400  rpm. 
is  shown. 


NATURAL  GAS.  DIESEL.  Seven  mod- 
Fourteen  models  els  from  60  hp.  to 
from  10.5  hp.  to  265  hp.  UDT-1091 
248  hp.  UV-549  with  Turbotorque  ^  with 
192  hp.  @  2600  265  hp.  @  1500 

rpm.  is  illustrated.  rpm.  shown. 


Act  now  whether  you  irrigate  by  gravity  or  sprinklers— and 
you  can:  1)  cut  this  year’s  pumping  costs;  and  2)  power 
your  irrigation  system  more  dependably.  It’s  as  simple  as 
replacing  costly,  unreliable  engines  with  dependable 
Internationals.  These  are  the  pump-matched  irrigation  en¬ 
gines  that  pump  for  less  by  getting  top  production  from  high 
speed  pumps  and  low  cost  fuel. 

You’ll  find  International  pnawer  meets  all  your  irrigation 
needs.  This  famous  line  now  includes  21  carbureted  and 
diesel  models,  ranging  from  10.5  to  265  horsepower.  And  it’s 
reassuring  to  know  that  since  1903  farmers  have  purchased 
more  Internationals  than  any  other  heavy-duty  engine.  This 
long-established  preference  is  based  on  one  fact: 
Internationals  make  more  money  for  owners. 

For  a  real  deal  on  irrigation  power  that  will  cut  your  pump¬ 
ing  costs,  visit  your  nearby  International  Power  Unit  Distrib¬ 
utor  or  Dealer.  Get  his  price  on  the  International  matched 
to  your  pump.  See  how  you  can  buy  the  engine  with  factory 
tested  fuel  equipment  of  your  choice  for  a  full  measure  of 
power  with  minimum  fuel  consumption.  Check  International 
heavy-duty  features  that  make  these  engines  least  expensive 
to  own  and  operate.  Inspect  the  parts  and  service  support 
that  backs  International  owners  in  any  emergency. 


180  North  Michigan  Avenue  •  Chicago  1,  Illinois 

Intarnatienal  Horvattar  Rraductt  pay  for  Htomrolvot  in  mo  —  Farm 
Tractors  and  Equipmant ...Twin* ...  Commercial  Wheal  Tractors... Motor  Trucks 
...Construction  Equipment — General  Office, Chicago  1, Illinois. 


DOUBLE'UPt  D6  (75  DBHP)  pulls  29'  field  cultivator  and  6 
section  drag  to  work  180  acres  per  day.  D4  (50  DBHP)  pulls  40' 
of  drag,  working  320  acres  per  day. 


and  save  time  and  money 


Racing  down  the  field  with  a  light  load  may  make  you 
feel  like  you’re  doing  a  lot— but  you’ll  find  you  will  ac¬ 
complish  more,  make  equipment  work  better  and  last 
longer  when  you  load  your  tractor  to  a  maximum  and 
operate  it  at  the  proper  speed.  Here  are  some  examples 
of  Cat  Diesel  Tractors  working  at  near-capacity. 

To  pull  loads  like  these  and  keep  it  up  year  in,  year  out, 
you’ve  got  to  have  abundant  traction  backed  by  plenty 
of  stamina  and  lugging  power.  And  only  Caterpillar  track- 
type  Tractors  have  everything  it  takes:  Full  diesel  engine 
—not  a  hybrid  gas  conversion  •  Full  length  wet-type 
sleeves  •  Aluminum  alloy  main  and  rod  bearings  •  Indi¬ 
vidually  replaceable  injector  valves  that  never  require 
balancing  •  Exclusive  Cat  oil  clutch  that  outlasts  ordinary 
clutches  5  to  1. 

You  can  have  all  these  advantages  this  spring— just  see 
your  Caterpillar  Dealer— today!  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co., 
Peoria,  Ill.,  U.S.A. 


DOUBLE'UPt  Each  D4  here  pulls  abaut  twice  the  load  pulled 
by  ordinary  tractors:  30'  tandem  disk  with  30'  drog,  or  2  - 14' 
press  drills,  to  work  140  acres  per  10  hour  day. 


DOUBLE-UP:  D4  pulls  7 -14s  plowing  clay  loam  7"  deep  to 
work  30  acres  per  day. 


(Htfrlllar  an4  Cat  (It  tnmtw<  IMamtib  af  (Ma<p<llat  Ttaitat  Ca. 


Caterpillar  Tractor  Co. 

Dept.  FQ39 
Peoria,  III. 

Send  me  ‘‘Tires  or  Tracks  for 
I  farm. 


Farm?' 


Check  if  student  |~| 


.acres. 


Name. 


Address. 


*hone. 


'  X 


TEST  YOUR  SOIL  FREE 


Make  More  Money— Double 


Your  Yield  per  Acre  i 

Get  up  to  200  Bu.  Corn  per  acre  •  100  Bu.  Wheat 
.  30  Tons  Tomatoes  •  750  Bu.  Potatoes 

■  5  Tons  Hay  •  Up  to  300%  Increase  in  Milk 


is  the  time  to  get  the  facts  —  farm  management 
'  experts,  agronomists,  ag  college  leaders,  editors 

agree  this  is  the  year  to  make  more  money  with  bigger 
yields.  Using  fertilizer  correctly  with  a  Sudbury  Ifeil 
I  Test  Kit,  most  farms  can  double  their  yield. 

\  Make  Every  ^1  Bring  Back  ^10.00  or  More 

You'll  get  back  up  to  $15.00  in  extra  yield  for  every 
;  dollar  spent  on  fertilizer,  harvest  bigger  crops,  yet  at 

same  time  build  up  your  soil  for  even  heavier  yields 
^  in  years  to  come.  Every  year  the  suburbs  grab  up  more 
acres,  the  population  is  growing,  food  demand  expand¬ 
ing  —  America  will  need  every  bushel  you  can  grow 
from  every  acre  you  own ! 

YOU’LL  ALSO  SAVE  MONEY  ON  FERTILIZER 

Guessing  about  fertilizer  is  foolhardy.  You  waste  money  when  you 
use  too  much,  and  the  wrong  kind  can  do  more  harm  than  good! 
And  you  have  to  take  heavy  losses  when  you  don't  use  enough.  An 
Illinois  farmer  guessed  he  needed  235  tons  of  limestone  but  soif'tests 
showed  he  didn't.  That  saved  $500  for  phosphate  he  did  need.  Your 
Soil  Test  Kit  will  repay  many  times  its  cost  even  the  first  month,  j;// 
You'll  use  it  all  your  life!  You'll  be  as  pleased  as  the  Ohio  farmer 
who  boosted  corn  yield  300%,  oats  500%,  wheat  1(K)%,  hay  300%.^ 

No  Knowledge  of  Chemistry  Needed  ^ 

EASY  AS  READING  A  THERMOMETER  ^ 

Even  your  first  tests  will  be  accurate  and  reliable.  Takes  f  1  If  tl\W 
only  10  minutes,  costs  less  than  10c  a  test!  The  Dept,  of  /•  i 
Agriculture  approves  of  Soil  Test  Kits  for  farmers.  It's  not  L  VV 

only  profitable-it's  fascinating  and  fun  to  "do  it  yourself." 

Better  Crops  Guarantee 

I  You  take  no  risk  —  even  next  fall  if  you 
.  didn't  have  bigger,  better  crops  after  using 
'  your  Soil  Test  Kit  this  spring  and  summer, 

^send  it  back  and  we'll  return  your  money 
—  our  Daring  Guarantee! 

CEMn  MA  AinUCV  —  mark  coupon  and 
9eNU  NU  MUNET  we'll  mail  C.O.D.  plus  post¬ 
age.  Or  send  check  and  we'll  pay  postage  saving 
you  from  $1.91  to  $.1.55  in  postal  charges. 

r  Money-Back  Guarantee  ^ 

CDCC  onnu — if  you  send  check,  i 
rKCC  DUwlL  we'll  also  include  a  1 
valuable  book  on  farm  management,  5 
“Our  Land  and  Its  Care.” 

CUT  OUT  AND  MAIL  TODAY 


If  defiredt  our 
l*lnn 

(  «**«•  rniiftofi ) 


Farmers  deluxe  Soil  Test  Kit 

So  simple  anyone  can  use  it!  So  reliable  that  county  agents, 
ag.  colleges,  extension  workers  and  progressive  farmers 
everywhere  depend  on  it.  Complete  with  everything  for 
hundreds  of  tests.  More  valuable  than  all  your  stock  and 
tools!  Shows  right  amounts  of  nitrogen,  phosphate  and  pot¬ 
ash  for  each  field.  Also  whether  lime  is  needed  (pH)  anti 
how  much.  Lifetime  welded  steel  chest  with  carrying  handle, 
fiasy  instructions  show  needs  of  225  different  crops.  Keady 
to  use  anywhere,  anytime,  even  out  in  the  field.  No  delays 
■waiting  for  reports  —  the  answer  is  printed  right  on  the 
chart.  Stop  guessing — order  today.  Big  Value,  only  $29.95. 
You  Con  Be  Wrong  — 

Soil  Testf  Never  Arel 

No  lacked  Needed  Ferlilized  'MM 

Poioch  Correctly  'fe  *  3Wi 


Fertilizer  Phoiphole 


The  right  fertilizer,  guided  by  coil  teiti  pro. 
duced  the  bumper  corn  yield  in  the  bin  at 
right,  above. 

These  wheot  tests  by  a  leading  og.  college 
show  yield  increased  ten-fold  with  proper 
fertilizer.  See  the  vigorous  root  system  os 
well  os  heavy  lop  growth  of  plant  ot  right. 
Even  when  only  phosphate  or  potosh  was 
lacking,  yield  dropped  os  much  os  40%. 


Make  several  tests  yourself; 
if  not  delighted,  return  in 
10  days  for  full  refund  and 
your  tests  cost  you  nothing! 


SUDBURY  LABORATORY,  B«x  SIN,  Sudbury,  Mats. 

Send  me  the  Farmers  deLuxe  Sudbury  Soil  Test  Kit 
at  the  M>ecial  low  price  marked  below 

□  Enclo.^ed  i.s  $i9.95 :  send  post 
paid;  include  free  book, 

“Our  Lund  und  Its  Care.” 


500,000  Users  Can't  Be  Wrong! 


.\.F.H.  of  Iowa  increased  his  bean 
yield  50%  by  correctinsr  phosphate 
and  potash  deficiencies  his  Sudbury 
Soil  Test  Kit  revealed. 

W.L.D.  of  Pennsylvania  saved  $400 
on  fertilizer.  “The  Kit  has  i>aid  for 
itself  over  and  over  again.” 

(I.H.,  Ohio  “Have  made  many  tests; 
like  its  simplicity  and  accuracy.  Worth 
1000  times  its  cost  on  my  320  acres.” 


S.H.  of  Michigan  “guessed”  his  iiotato 
field  had  enough  i>otash  but  needed 
nitrogen.  Tests  showed  he  was  wrong. 
He  used  jrotash  and  doubled  his  yield! 

R.S.C.  of  Indiana  tested  his  soil  and 
has  reduced  fertilizer  costs  by  xising 
only  what  his  Sudbury  Soil  Test  Kit 
showed  was  needed. 

A.I>.  of  Indiana  nearly  doubled  his 
corn  yield  after  testing  his  soil. 


Send  C.O.lt. 
plus  iKtstage. 


Name 


SUDBURY  LABORATORY,  Box  5 IN,  Sudbury,  Mass 

World's  largest  makers  of  Soil  Test  Kits 


Send  on  Easy-Payment  Plan  —  I’ll  pay  mailman  $4.95 
plus  postage,  then  4  monthly  payments  of  $6.75  each. 


Dealers:  " 
Write  lor 
Special  Oiler 
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Letters 


light-weight . . .  power-packed 


Trefoil  Reconsidered 

Sirs: 

I  was  pleased  to  see  the  article  on  Birdsfoot 
Trefoil.  However,  I  wondered  if  the  folks  inter¬ 
viewed  knew  that  they  would  be  quoted  or,  were 
they  speaking  carelessly  off  the  cuff? 

The  author  states  that  trefoil  is  a  crop  without 
truly  pure  strains  or  varieties  and  says  that  a 
farmer  may  buy  exactly  the  same  type  of  seed  at 
different  times  and  get  different  performance 
from  it.  This  is  true  only  of  imported  or  European 
type  of  trefoil.  I,  personally,  know  it  is  not  true 
of  Empire,  Viking  and  Mansfield  varieties  be¬ 
cause  they  are  grown  here  in  the  Champlain  \’al- 
ley.  Certified  seed  of  these  varieties  is  producetl 
under  rigid  specifications. 

All  grades  of  certified  seed  are  grown  in 
fields  which  are  inspected  each  year  by  an  Inspec¬ 
tor  from  the  New  York  State  Seed  Growers  Asso¬ 
ciation  who  checks  the  field  not  only  for  weeds 
and  other  crop  plants  but  also  for  trueness  to  type 
of  trefoil.  Off-type  plants  would  throw  this  field 
out  of  certification. 

The  author  quotes  Professor  Rod  Briggs,  of 
Minnesota,  to  the  effect  that  on  trefoil  there 
has  been  no  research.  This  is  incorrect.  It  is 
true  there  has  been  much  more  research  on  an 
alfalfa  plant  which  has  been  used  for  many  more 
years.  Trefoil  has  only  been  recently  introduced 
but  New  York,  Vermont,  Pennsylvania,  Iowa, 
and  Indiana  have  done  a  tremendous  amount  of 
work  with  it. 

As  I  said,  I  am  glad  to  see  your  magazine  take 
a  continuous  interest  in  trefoil  and  give  it  the 
space  you  have  but  I  was  disappointed  in  some  of 
the  information  in  it. 

Ray  Bender 

County  Agricultural  Agent 
Westport,  New  York 

The  article  was  checked  by  everyone  quoted 
and  by  several  experts.  Professor  Briggs  said  of 
trefoil  research,  “nothing  compared  to  the  other 
legumes.” 


for  economical  farm  power 


Jlo*  Series  365 
7  horsepower 


Jlo  Series  660 
12  horsepower 


(pronounced  "ee-lo”) 


There’s  a  growing  demand  for  the  dependability,  economy  and  safety  of 
diesel  engine  power  for  farm  applications.  Now,  for  the  first  time,  Hercules 
offers  you  the  benefits  of  low-cost,  maintenance-free,  air-cooled  diesel  power 
for  applications  below  15  horsepower. 

Look  at  the  features  this  new  Jlo  Series  line,  available  only  through 
Hercules  nationwide  distributor  network,  offers: 

Jlo  engine's  simple,  dependable  design. 
And  you  save  on  fuel,  too. 

PERFORMANCE- PROVED:  These 
West-German  built  diesels  have  been  suc¬ 
cessfully  used  the  world  over  . . .  now  are 
available  in  the  U.  S.  through  Hercules, 
known  for  dependability  and  service. 

LIGHT  WEIGHT:  These  powerful 
engines  deliver  7  and  12  horsepower  yet 
weigh  only  110  and  190  lbs.,  respectively; 
ECONOMY:  Low  initial  cost  is  coupled  add  less  dead-weight  to  equipment  and  save 

with  lower  maintenance  costs,  due  to  the  on  foundations  in  stationary  applications. 


SIMPLICITY:  Jlo  Series  diesels  are  of 
the  2-cycle  design,  proved  practical  in  their 
power  range.  That  means  there  are  no 
valves,  tappets,  push-rods  or  camshaft  in 
Jlo  engines  to  require  maintenance  or 
adjustment. 

EASY  TO  OPERATE:  Jlo  Series  die¬ 
sels  start  fast  in  all  weather;  run  smoothly 
too,  even  under  tough,  intermittent-load 
service. 


The  Gentle  Art 

Sirs : 

I’ve  just  finished  reading  “Bundling,  The  Gen¬ 
tle  Art  or  Matrimony  Encouraged.” 

The  writer  makes  mention  of  a  sleeping  ar¬ 
rangement  between  Boaz  and  .Naomi.  The  illus¬ 
tration  should  refer  to  Boaz  and  Ruth,  who  slept 
at  Boaz’  feet  one  night  (Ruth,  Chapter  3). 

(Mrs.)  Ruth  J.  Loveland 

Ithaca,  New  York 


H )  HERCULES 


Little  Dams  to  the  Rescue 

Sirs : 

The  disastrous  January  floods  in  this  and  other 
Midwest  states  caused  me  to  reread  the  article, 
“Little  Dams  Stop  Big  Floods.”  Surely,  this  is 
the  answer  to  the  problem  along  the  smaller 
streams.  We  saw  millions  of  dollars  of  damage 
right  in  this  county  caused  by  streams  which 
ordinarily  wouldn’t  float  a  canoe.  Indian  Creek, 
behind  our  house,  invaded  our  basement  and 
ruined  our  furnace,  our  deep  freeze.  Then  tore 
up  the  roads,  washed  out  fences,  ripped  buildings 
from  their  foundations  and  scoured  bottom  lands. 

Big  dams  down  stream  would  not  have  helped 
a  bit.  But  small  up-stream  reservoirs,  as  described 
in  your  article,  could  have  saved  the  day. 

Neil  Murphy 

Hamilton,  Ohio 


HERCULES  ENGINES... Sold  and  Serviced  the  World  Over 


SEND  FOR  A  BOOKLET  ON  THESE  COMPLETELY  NEW  ENGINES! 


HERE’S  WHERE  JLO  SERIES 
ENGINES  CAN  SERVE  YOU: 

auxiliary  generators  .  balers 
combines  .  corn  pickers  .  con¬ 
veyors  .  crop  dryers  .  fans  .  grain 
elevators  .  harvesters  .  hoists 
irrigation  pumps  .  silage  blowers 
sprayers  .  spreaders  .  swathers 
tractors ...  and  other  farm  jobs. 

•Reg.  TM  JLO-Werke, 

G.m.b.H.,  Pinneberg,  Germany 


I  Hercules  Motor  Corporation 
I  Department  32C,  Canton  2,  Ohio 

I  Yes,  I'd  like  more  information  on  Jlo  Series  Diesels  for  this 
'  application . 


Name. 


Address. 


.otote. 


m 

1  ~~  ~  1  Tn 
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Your  Doctor  of  Motors  says . . . 


"TRY  THESE 
PROFESSIONAL 
TIPS  ON 
G 

BREAK-IN!" 


To  keep  performance  high  and 
repair  bills  low,  you’re  always  wise 
to  follow  modern  break-in  procedures. 
This  will  assure  adequate  lubrication 
of  pistons,  cylinder  walls,  bearings  and 
other  moving  parts  and  prevent  exces¬ 
sive  initial  wear. 

So  whether  you’re  sporting  a  new 
tractor,  truck  or  car,  or  have  overhauled 
the  old  one,  you’ll  be  time  and  money 
ahead  if  you  follow  a  few  professional 
tips  on  engine  break-in: 

1.  Avoid  the  out-dated  method  of 
breaking-in  by  idling  for  long  periods. 
Cold  water  running  through  the  block 
at  idling  speeds  keeps  the  cylinders 
contracted  while  the  pistons  are  ex¬ 
panding — causes  pistons  and  cylinder 
walls  to  scuff  and  score. 


2.  Make  the  first  job  one  where  you  can 
vary  the  engine  speed  frequently  for  the 
first  2  or  3  hours.  Acceleration  loads  the 
rings  sufficiently  for  quick  mating  of 
cylinder  and  ring  surfaces.  Decelera¬ 
tion  causes  a  high  vacuum  to  form  in 
the  cylinders  so  that  oil  is  drawn  into 
the  upper  cylinder  area  to  cool  and 
lubricate  both  cylinder  and  rings.  Also, 
changing  engine  speeds  lets  the  cool¬ 
ant  reduce  the  temperature  of  any  hot 
areas  before  damage  takes  place. 

3.  Make  sure  the  weight  of  oil  is  what 
the  manufacturer  recommends.  Watch 
oil  pressure  and  temperature  gauges 
closely  during  the  first  few  hours — and 
be  sure  the  filter  is  clean. 

4.  Change  engine  oil  and  oil  filter  after 


the  first  10  hours  (or  500  miles).  This  re¬ 
moves  particles  of  metal  which  come 
loose  from  new  surfaces  being  worn-in. 

5.  Avoid  low  engine  speeds  under  full 
power.  This  lugging  causes  overheating 
through  too  much  fuel  charge,  inade¬ 
quate  oil  and  water  circulation.  This 
can  damage  piston  and  cylinder  walls, 
wrist-pins,  rod  bearings,  even  the  trans¬ 
mission  and  differential. 

Next  to  engine  care  and  protection, 
nothing  adds  more  to  engine  life  than 
Perfect  Circle  2-in-l  Chrome  piston  ring 
sets.  PC  solid  chrome  plating  resists 
scuffing  and  scoring,  provides  200  ex¬ 
tra  degrees  of  temperature  safety  mar¬ 
gin,  doubles  the  wear-life  of  pistons, 
cylinder  walls  and  rings! 


PERFECT  ^CIRCLE 

Don  Mills,  Ontario,  Canada 


Hagerstown,  Indiana 
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Ford  861  Powermaster  tractor  with  4-hottom  plow;  Ford  Ranrhero  pickup;  and  Ford  Galaxie  2-door  hardtop. 


Lightens  your  load— 
brightens  your  leisure 


You’ll  find  this  rugjjed  Ford  Powermaster  trac¬ 
tor  delivers  far  more  power  per  dollar  than  any 
other  3 — 4  plow  tractor  available  today.  And 
Ford  high  compression,  low  friction  engines  add 
savings  in  fuel  and  repairs.  Compare  Ford’s 
comfort  and  convenience  features,  too:  easy 
step-up  to  the  seat,  from  either  side — handy 
hydraulic  controls.  See  why  you  can  farm  more 
with  less  work  on  a  Ford  Powermaster. 


Look  now  at  that  Ford  Ranchero — all  the 
load  capacity  and  utility  of  a  pickup,  all  the 
spacious  comfort  and  convenience  of  a  passen¬ 
ger  car  at  a  modest  investment.  Notice,  too,  the 
beautiful,  Thunderhird-inspired  Ford  Galaxie, 
newest  concept  of  fine-car  style  and  luxury  in 
the  low-priced  field.  In  cars,  trucks,  tractors  and 
farm  implements,  your  investment  buys  more 
in  the  Ford  Farm  Family. 


FORD  MOTOR  COMPANY  THE  AMERICAN  ROAD,  DEARBORN,  MICHIGAN 

TRUCKS  •  TRACTORS  •  IMPLEMENTS  •  CARS  •  INDUSTRIAL  ENGINES 
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Alone . . .  but  not  For  long 


WHK\  you  have  important  deri¬ 
sions  to  make  and  don’t  know  who 
ran  frive  you  the  rijjht  advice,  you’re 
alone. 

^  oil'll  u/my/vs  ha\e  pood  company, 
thouph.  w  hen  you  ha\  e  the  Doane  Agri¬ 
cultural  Dipest, 

Want  to  know  when  to  sell  cuttle 
nearinp  market  weipht?  Just  turn  to 
“When  to  Sell  &  Huy."  (ian't  pet  accu¬ 
rate  information  on  new  equipment? 


Read  the  latest  “Farm  Machinery 
Developments.” 

Thinkinp  of  makinp  a  hip  chanpe  in 
your  farm  or  ranch  operation?  lietler 
consult  Doane’s  lonp-ranpe  outlook 
reports  first. 

Reach  for  the  Digest  whene\er  you 
have  a  question  on  marketing.  produ<‘- 
tion.  manapement  .  .  .  taxes,  credit  .  .  . 
fertilizers — just  ahout  everything  that 
goes  into  your  income  or  expense. 


WHAT'S  BEHIND  THE  DIGEST? 


There’s  fO  years  of  Farm  Manape¬ 
ment  experience.  This  means  grass¬ 
roots  application  of  sound  ideas  de¬ 
signed  to  boost  your  income.  Doane’s 
veteran  Farm  Manapement  team  (a 
coust-to-coast  staff)  must  deliver  profits 
to  the  farm  owners  they  work  for  .  .  . 
or  else.  (They  deliver!) 

There’s  Doane  Research.  This  group 
collects  valuahle  data  from  farm  fami¬ 
lies  on  the  equipment,  feeds,  fertilizers 


they  use.  Doane  researchers  conduct 
field  tests  to  check  performance,  too. 

There’s  also  the  strong  alliance  of 
Doane  Authorized  Builders.  These  s|>e- 
cialists  (and  maylie  there’s  one  in  your 
lommunity)  construct  the  money-sav¬ 
ing.  chore-cutting  huildings  that  make 
“D()ANK-DFSI(;\ED”  a  sign  of 
progress. 

See  why  the  Digest  can  he  of  im¬ 
mense  value  to  you? 


Free  information  will  be  sent  to  you  on  the  Doane  Agricultural  Digest, 
Doane  Farm  Management.  Doane  Research  or  Doane-Designed  Farm 
Buildings.  Feel  free  to  outline  your  farming  interests  and  problems,  in 
detail  if  you  wish.  Doane  can  probably  be  of  immediate  help  to  you. 


DOANE 


AGRICULTURAL  SERVICE,  INC. 

2 


5148  DELMAR  BLVD.,  BOX  86,  ST.  LOUIS  8,  MO. 


'  Protein  Daininen  who  have  been  set- 
Test  ?  ting  up  even  a  low-voiced  holler 
about  the  fat  test  method  of 
pricing  milk  will  be  interested  in  new  ideas 
'  for  putting  a  value  on  the  product. 

The  industiy  has  long  been  hearing  of 
the  disadvantages  of  the  fat  test,  and  there 
is  some  doubt  if  high-fat  milk  is  what  the 
consumer  wants.  So  a  new  protein  test  for 
milk,  developed  by  the  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin,  is  doubly  important.  The  test  is 
simple,  fast  and  cheap,  and  is  being  tcstctl 
for  consistent  accuracy  by  the  inventor, 
;  R.  M.  Bock.  Accurately  measured  amounts 
of  milk  and  a  dye  arc  mixed,  and  centri¬ 
fuged.  The  color  of  the  mixture  varies  with 
the  protein  content  of  the  milk,  and  can  be 
comjjarcd  to  standard  colors  in  a  machine. 

The  test  may  speed  the  day  when  milk  is 
bought  for  protein  and  “solids  not  fat.” 
.And  some  dairymen  would  not  be  able  to 
complain  of  the  fat  sample  bottle  going  sour 
on  the  dairy  shelf  for  a  coujile  of  weeks 
before  testing. 

Udder  There  are  only  a  few  cow-bras 
Supports  on  the  market,  but  the  jjioblem 
of  the  broken  or  pendulous  ud¬ 
der  is  being  well  studied  from  the  inside. 

There  arc  seven  supports  for  the  udder, 
including  the  skin  and  several  ligaments 
and  suspensory  tissues.  Researchers  in  thi* 
USD.A  have  been  showing  what  hajtpens 
when  one  or  several  of  these  supports 
weaken  or  break  down.  They  can  lead  to 
sev  eral  types  of  ])endulous  udder.  When  the 
center  ligament  fails,  the  teats  jxiint  out¬ 
ward,  and  in  some  cases  are  above  the  floor 
of  the  udder.  Similarly,  if  the  outside  fas¬ 
tenings  are  weak,  the  teats  point  inward. 

If  the  outside  suspendors  fail,  the  udder 
can  drop  slightly,  so  the  bag  hangs  like  a 
pot-bellied  stove,  narrower  than  the  body, 
wider  in  the  middle.  The  scientists  have  yet 
to  find  why  the  tissues  lose  their  grij)  on 
the  udder,  but  there  seems  to  be  little  doubt 
that  the  weakness  is  inherited.  It  is  verv’ 
hard  to  tell  early  in  life  if  the  udder  is  likely 
to  break  down.  They  do  ri'commend  more 
frequent  milking  of  heavy  producers,  to 
lessen  the  constant  weight  on  the  suspen¬ 
sory  tissues. 

Farmers  .A  survey  of  128  distributors  in 
Share  46  states  for  1957  shows  that  of 
the  sale  price  of  milk,  the  pro¬ 
ducers  received  about  47  cents  on  the  dol¬ 
lar.  It  was  49  cents  in  1956.  The  next  big¬ 
gest  bite  was  dealers’  salaries,  wages  and 
commissions  at  about  23  cents  both  years. 
The  dealers’  profit?  Less  than  two  cents. 
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Model  No.  650 


MEYER  provides  complete,  even  crocking  the  full  length  of  every  hoy  stem,  seoling  in  juices  vrithout  stripping  leaves, 
as  hoy  passes  betvreen  the  two  steel  rolls. 


For  best  quality  hay,  roll  it  through  a  fast,  rug¬ 
ged  Meyer  Hay  Conditioner.  Stems  are  cracked 
their  entire  length  —  not  crimped  —  dry  in  half- 
the-time,  remain  pliable  and  keep  their  protein- 
packed  leaves.  Hay  remains  sweet  smelling, 
natural  green  in  color,  soft  and  palatable,  with 
juices  sealed  in  —  the  complete  feed  provided 
by  nature,  without  supplements.  It  has  greater 
feed  value  .  .  .  puts  more  milk  in  your  pail  .  .  . 
more  pounds  on  your  beef  .  .  .  brings  several 
dollars  per  ton  more  than  ordinary  hay.  Yet 
MEYER  is  priced  lower. 


NEW  EXCLUSIVE  MEYER  PICK-UP 
New  improved  large  diameter  Rotary 
Pick'Up  lifts,  loosens  and  feeds  hay 
uniformly  —  floats  freely  over  rocks  and 
terraces.  Works  under  all  conditions  — 
heavy  or  thin  hay  —  smooth  or  uneven 
rocky  terrain. 


NEW  EXCLUSIVE  NON-CLOGGING  ROLLS 
Specially  designed  Steel  Rolls  “crock" 
the  entire  hay  stem  uniformly  —  retain 
leaves,  without  clogging.  Both  condition* 
ing  rolls  are  roller-chain  driven. 


CONDITION  WHILE  YOU  CUT 

Meyer  is  1  st  choice  because  you  can  use 
your  own  troilor-type  or  side-mounted 
mower  —  or  you  can  get  the  model  with 
built-in  mower  —  on  exclusive  Meyer 
patented  feature.  Windrowing  attach* 
ment  is  available. 


mEVER  infG.  CO 


WRITE  FOR  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  LITERATURE -YOURS  FREE! 


MEYER  MFC.  CO.  BOX  6552 
MORTON,  XL 

Pteose  send  Kterolure  on  new  Meyer  Hoy  Conditioners.  I  am  interested 
in  AAodel  —  200  —  650  —  660 


MODEL  200  FOR  IDEAL  FIELD  CONDITIONS 
Built  without  separate  pick-up,  for  use 
on  smooth  rock-ond-terrace-free  fields. 
Exclusive  non-crimping  rubber  pick-up 
roll  and  smooth  steel  processing  roll. 
Does  superior  job  to  crimper-type 
machine. 


Nome 


Model  No.  200 


MEYER  —  1  St  In  tha  Flald  —  Original  and  Oldast  Manufacturar  of  Hay 
Conditioners  with  over  5  Years  More  Experience  Than  All  Other  Makes* 


M IRUCK  WUH  m 


MOST'. 


'59  DODGE 
SWEPTLIHE 


.  2fi 


thL.iA-tonS.*reptnn« 


SEE  YOUR 
DODGE  DEALER 


BIG  BUY  OF  THE  LOW-PRICED  3 


>  TODAY,  IT'S  REAL  SMART  TO  CHOOSE 

DODGE  TRUCKS 


PATEMTa 

Dusroup 

SYsm 


HEATED 

MOLASSES 


1 


COMPLETE  , 
PROCESS''’*^ 


k-1 


feW/ZM? 


IS  THERE  A  DAFFIN 

IN  YOUR  AREA? 

The  Baffin  comes  to  your  farm  on  a  regular 
schedule . . .  backs  up  to  the  bam . . :  grinds, 
mixes,  blends  molasses  with  your  own  in** 
gredients  to  make  all  your  formula  feeds . . 
and  you  save  money! 

FREE— Booklet  tells  how  easy  it  can  be  for  you  to  get 
into  this  profitable,  new,  independent  business.  WHte 
Daffin  Mfg.  Co.,  3901  N.  Prince  St.,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  USA 


MODERN  FEED  MILLING  EQUIPMENT 

^  CONVENIENCE  •  •  •  ECONOMY  •  •  •  QUALITY 


PLAN  TODAY  FOR  A  PROSPEROUS  TOMORROW! 

Daffin  Feedmobiles  have  proved  highly  successful  for  both  their 
ov/ner-operators  and  farmer-customers.  The  profit-making  ability  of 
a  Daffin  offers  you  an  excellent  business-building  opportunity!  Be 
sure  to  write  for  the  booklet  described  above. 
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Toughest  shredding  {obs 
a  breeze  for  Servis  Gyros 


Tough,  fibrous,  heavy,  these  okra  stalks  are  3"  across,  6'  high.  The 
Servis  "Gyro"  pulverizes  them  easily,  steadily,  without  a  hint  of  clogging. 


Here’s 

why.*. 

Tremendous  blade  mo¬ 
mentum  gives  cutting 
power  far  exceeding 
simple  PTO  action. 
Intermeshing  blades 
chop  exceptionally 
fine.  Fan  blades,  suc¬ 
tion  skirt,  deflector 

ribs  keep  stalks  in  the 
air. 


See  it  demonstrated  by  your 


Servis  dealer.  Write  for  his  name. 


Servii  Equipment  Company  Dept,  SFQ 

1000  Singleton  Blvd. 

Dollot.  Texas 

Please  send  me  information  on  items  checked. 

Nome _ 

Address _ 

City _ Stote _ 

Type  Troctor  Owned _ 


□  Gyro  84  Brush  Cutter  (Pull-type) 
r~l  Gyro  66  or  57  Shredders  (Pull-type) 
Q  Gyro  66  or  57  Shredders  (Lift-type) 

□  Gyro  60  Shredder 

□  E-60  Clipper 


Q]  Pasture  Renovator 
Q  B  &  W  Row-Weeder 
Q  No.  7  Angledozer  (Row  Crop 
Traitors) 

Q  Dump  Type  Roke 
Q  Hudson  Automatic  Row  Morker 


Q  3-Way  Ditcher-Terrocer  Blode 

□  Heovy  Duty  3-Woy  Ditcher- 
Terrocer  Blode 

□  Model  "l-H”  Whirlwind  Terrocer 
Model  "F"  (3  pt.  lift)  Whirlwind 

Q  "Sur-Ston”  Press  Wheel 


I  “Mak9  Pay  Dirt  Pay  Mora  —  Join  Your  Soil  Con$arvafion  District” 


Bees  Tricked  Leave  it  to  a  nurse  to 

by  Modern  Science  take  advantage  of 
what  modern  science 
has  to  offer  for  a  better  life.  Seems  that 
Nurse  Alice  Hutzelman,  Glendale,  Ohio, 
whose  hobby  is  beekeeping,  got  hold  of  a 
bunch  of  mean  German  bees  that  stung  her 
often  and  thoroughly.  She  was  about  to 
dump  them  out  when  she  hit  on  the  idea  of 
calming  them  with  tranquilizers.  She  mixed 
the  stuff  in  syrup  and  the  results  were  amaz¬ 
ing.  She  can  now  handle  the  critters  with¬ 
out  gloves  or  a  net.  She  has  79  hives  in  her 
apiary,  all  painted  pink,  which,  to  our  way 
of  thinking,  would  make  anybee  unfriendly. 

Cilooseberry  Our  comments  on  goose- 
Battle  Rages  berries  in  our  last  Back 
Fence  column  brought  a 
storm  of  protest  and  abuse  on  our  innocent 
head.  Gooseberry  aficionados  throughout 
the  nation  sprung  to  the  defense  of  that 
lowly  berry.  Especially  lyrical  was  the  jzraisc' 
for  the  wild  variety.  Mr.  John  Larkins,  of 
Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico,  says.  “I  like  goose¬ 
berries  because  they  taste  like  gooseberries. 
They  are  supposed  to  be  tart,  but  I’ll  nev  er 
admit  they  lack  flavor  (not  those  wild  ones ) 
and  I  wouldn’t  want  them  to  taste  like  cur¬ 
rants  or  grapes.  If  such  logic  fails  to  impress 
you,  it  wouldn’t  surprise  me  a  bit.” 

What's  in  John  T.  Wright,  a  Leeds 
a  Name  ?  (England)  University  profes¬ 
sor,  tells  us  that  stookin^  in  the 
harvest  field  is  hattockin^  in  Lancashire, 
and  stitchini;  in  the  southwest  counties. 
Professor  Wright’s  comments  on  the  farm 
dialects  of  England  would  have  been  deal  ¬ 
er  to  his  American  readers  had  he  trans¬ 
lated  the  English  for  us.  StookinQ,  for  ex- 
am|)le,  is  nothing  more  than  U.S.  slwckitv^. 
We  also  learn  from  Professor  Wright  that 
a  runt  |)ig  is  a  recklin,  riddlin,  rutlin,  dilliti, 
Jiisgu I, or  a  />c/maw,  depending  on  what  part 
of  England  he  is  found.  The  Professor 
would  certainly  be  floored  by  Americanisms 
such  as  critter,  shote,  vannint,  stag,  biddy. 

See  Almanac  The  U.S.  Department  of 
for  Fallout  Date  Agriculture  recently  ri*- 
leased  Fanners’  Bulletin 
No.  2107  dealing  with  “Defense  Against 
Radioactive  Fallout  on  the  Farm.”  In  a 
logical  and  reasonable  statement,  the  De¬ 
partment  urges  that  cows  be  milked  before 
radioactive  fallout  occurs  because,  “.  .  .  you 
may  not  be  able  to  do  so  for  a  day  or  two 
afterwards.” 
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TO  EXTEND  THE 
WORK-RANGE  OF 
\  YOUR  PRESENT 
K"  TRAaOR 


If  you  can't  be  satisfied  with  less  than  maximum  power then  M&W  TURBO-. 
DOME  Pistons  are  for  you!  They’ll  increase  the  work-si':^  of  your  tractor  to  han¬ 
dle  bigger,  heavier,  modern  tools  .  .  .  provide  extra  muscle  that’s  needed  when  the 
going  is  tough.  And  use  less  fuel  per  unit  of  work. 

Concentrated  firepower  fromTurbo-Dome’s  exclusive  Inverted  Turbulence  Chamber 
is  the  reason  you  get  your  money’s  worth  from  every  tankful  of  today’s  improved  fuels. 

Lick  your  special  power  problem  with  M&W  TURBO-DOMES.  They  meet  the 
most  unusual  power  demands  .  .  .  give  you  maximum  performance  from  your 
present  tractor. 


M&W  Live  Hydraulic  Systems  provide  positive  control  of  all  tools  at  the  touch  j 

of  your  finger— and  with  capacity  to  spare  for  all  the  latest  and  heaviest  hydraulic 
powered  equipment.  Control  is  continuous  and  instantaneous.  There’s  an  M&W  “ 

Live  Hydraulic  system  custom  engineered  to  fit  your  tractor.  Handles  two-way  or 
one-way  operated  tools— completely  independent  of  transmission,  clutch  and  PTO.  / 
Your  older  tractor  need  not  be  limited  in  its  work-range.  You  can  have  an  up-to-date  / 

M&W  Live  Hydraulic  System  at  a  surprisingly  modest  cost! 

See  your  M&W  Dealer  today  for  the  work-range  of  tomorrow  from  yesterday’s 
tractor! 


Writt  for  your  copy  of  FREE  boofc/et— LASTING  POWER 

M&W  TRACTOR  PRODUCTS  Th™™ 

PROVEN  BY  FARMERS  IN  EVERY  ONE  OF  THE  49  STATES 


Johnny  Brown's  crops  were  a  sick- 
looking  sight. 

They  were  droopy,  and  weak,  and  grew 
but  a  mite. 

While  wise  Carl  Johnson’s  weren’t 
sickly  at  all. 

And  some  of  them  stretched  near  to 
seven  feet  tall! 


One  day,  as  young  Brown  was 
bemoanin’  his  lot. 

And  telling  his  friend  how  his  crops  went 
to  pot. 

Wise  Johnson  observed,  “I’d  say  that  they 
totter. 

Because  they’re  not  getting  enough 
growing  water! 


“Get  USS  National  Polyethylene  Pipe! 
Irrigation  with  ease,  keeps  crops  fresh  and 
ripe. 

A  snap  to  install;  it’s  so  easy  to  do. 

It  goes  around  corners,  and  'neath  fences 
too!’’ 


Young  Johnny  Brown  took  friend 
Johnson’s  advice. 

And  now  his  crops  bring  the  top  market 
price. 

Production  has  climbed, and  credit  is  laid 
To  National  Pipe—NSF  Grade! 


Remember,  USS  National  Polyethylene  Pipe  unrolls 
like  a  hose,  resists  acids,  alkalies  and  rot,  performs 
efficiently  in  a  temperature  range  of  — SO'F.  to  +120°F., 
and  won’t  crack  or  break  in  sub-zero  weather. 

National  Polyethylene  Pipe  comes  in  lengths  up  to 
400',  in  diameters  from  V2"  to  S”*  And,  it’s  made  of  100% 
virgin  polyethylene  plastic  to  which  3%  carbon  black 
filler  has  been  added  to  prevent  deterioration  from  ultra¬ 
violet  rays.  Insert  fittings  in  nylon  and  styrene  copo¬ 
lymers  (NSF)  are  now  available  from  National  Tube. 
For  complete  information,  write  to  National  Tube  Divi¬ 
sion,  United  States  Steel,  525  William  Penn  Place,  Pitts¬ 
burgh  30,  Pa.  USS  and  National  are  registered  trademarks 


This  seal  of  the  National  Sanita¬ 
tion  Foundation  means  Tested 
. . .  Approved  . . .  Sanitary! 


USS  National 
Polyethylene  Pipe 


“The  world’s  largest  and  most  experienced  manufacturer  of  tubular  products’’ 


National  Tube 
Division  of 


United  States  Steel 


Mumbli-Genen  Steel  Oieition,  Sen  Frencitce,  Ftcllic  Ceeit  OietrHiuteri  •  Unites  Stitei  Steel  Eipert  Compen,.  Sea  Yorti 


Introduction  to  Agricultural  Economic 
Analysis,  by  C.  E.  Bishop  and  W.  D. 
Toussaint.  John  Wiley  &  Sons,  Inc.,  Neiv 
York.  $5.25. 

The  elements  of  economics  adapted  to 
the  solution  of  problems  in  agriculture. 

Here  is  a  new  and  different  approach  to 
economics  and  fann  management.  It  con¬ 
tains  a  number  of  fonnulae  for  determining 
such  things  as  how  much  fertilizer  to  apply 
in  relation  to  the  anticipated  price  of  the 
hanested  crop;  working  out  an  equitable 
cash  rent ;  and  so  on.  The  reader  who  likes 
to  figure  with  pencil  and  pad  as  he  reads 
will  find  this  a  stimulating  item. 

Breeding  for  Beef,  by  H.  H.  Stonaker, 
Colorado  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
Colorado  State  University,  Fort  Collins. 

This  booklet  summarizes  1 1  years  of  beef 
cattle  research  with  a  range  herd  of  some 
150  to  180  Hereford  cows  and  heifers. 
Commercial  cattlemen  will  find  it  highly 
thought-provoking. 

Tree  Fruit  Production,  by  Shoemaker 
and  Teskey.  John  Wiley  &  Sons,  Inc.,  New 
York.  $6.95. 

Four  hundred  pages  of  the  most  detailed 
infonnation  about  growing  apples,  pears, 
peaches,  cherries,  plums,  nectarines, 
quinces,  and  citrus  fruits. 

The  book  gi\es  the  newest  revisions  of 
“standard  practices”  and  co\ers  grafting, 
diseases,  insects,  soil  and  climate  require¬ 
ments.  pollination,  fruit  setting,  pruning, 
thinning,  harvesting,  and  storage. 

Farm  Tractor  Maintenance,  by  A.  D. 
Brown  and  I.  G.  Morrison.  The  Interstate 
Publishers,  Danville,  Illinois.  $3.50. 

A  simple  summaiy  of  tractor  upkeep. 
The  authors  include  many  illustrations,  and 
the  text  is  clear  and  short.  I'he  book  ex¬ 
plains  the  operation  of  many  of  the  work¬ 
ing  parts  of  a  tractor — better  to  explain  the 
“whys”  of  maintenance.  Not  a  book  for  the 
expert,  but  the  beginner — student  or  me¬ 
chanic — could  do  worse. 

Dairy  Cattle  Judging  and  Selection,  by 
William  W.  Yapp.  John  Wiley  &  Sons, 
Inc.,  New  York.  $5.95. 

A  broad  coverage  of  the  assessment  of 
type  in  dair\-  and  dual-purpose  cattle. 

The  basic  qualities  are  discussed,  the  in¬ 
terplay  of  udder  ajjpearance  and  function, 
and  the  main  dain'  breeds  are  reviewed. 
This  is  a  well-written  summary  of  the  struc¬ 
ture  and  appearance  of  the  milk  animals 
and  should  be  an  excellent  guide  for  teach¬ 
ers  or  students  of  judging. 
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THE  TRACTOR:  The  TEAMEU-POWER  Oliver  770 
-•‘now  up-powered  into  the  top  of  the  4-plow  class  and 
also  the  ideal  baling  tractor.  It’s  powered  right  for  the 
job— with  6-cylinder  smoothness  for  steady  going. 
Oliver’s  Power- Booster  Drive  gives  you  12  forward 
speeds — one  for  every  baling  condition — and  always  a 
stopless  shift  to  fit  your  ground  speed  to  the  baling 
load.  You  have  Independently  Controlled  PTO — no  tire¬ 
some  clutching  and  shifting.  And  for  economy,  you  can 
choose  the  fuel  that  suits  your  area  best:  gasoline,  diesel 
or  LP-gas.  You’ll  never  miss  with  this  Oliver  tractor 
and . . . 


THE  BALER:  It’s  the  high-tonnage  Oliver  60— with 
the  close-coupled  pivot-balance  hitch.  Lets  you  follow 
the  snakiest  windrows  without  power  interruptions... 
keep  baling  on  tight  turns,  over  rough  fields.  You  bale 
10  tons  and  more  per  hour— hour  after  hour.  Wire-tie  or 
twine-tie,  they  both  pay  off  in  the  field  and  in  the  bale. 
Your  bales  are  even  density  from  end  to  end,  all  sliced 
for  easy  feeding— in  half  a  minute  you  can  set  any 
length  you  want.  With  the  770  up  front,  the  Model  60 
baler  behind,  what  a  season  you’ll  have— there’s  nothing 
like  Oliver’s  teamed-power. 

THE  OLIVER  CORPORATION 
400  West  Madison  Street,  Chicago  6,  Illinois 


See  Your  OLIVER  DEALER  end  See 


FOR  CORN:  Mechanized  com  and  grain  handling  can  save 
you  at  least  75%  of  unloading  time.  Here,  a  New  HoUand- 
Smoker  Model  140  Elevator  is  teamed  with  a  New  Holland- 
Smoker  Self-Powered  Model  122  Com  Drag.  And  the  “155” 
Elevator  is  just  as  versatile. 


FOR  SILAGE:  New  Holland’s  “336”  Manure  Spreader  with 
Forage  Box  joins  a  Model  22  Forage  Blower  to  store  48 
tons  of  silage  per  hour!  With  a  cross-conveyor  attachment, 
the  Spreader  with  Forage  Box  becomes  an  Automatic  Bunk 
Feeder,  lets  one  man  feed  hundreds  of  animals  in  minutes! 


BALERS  •  FORAGE  HARVESTERS  •  MOWERS  •  RAKES  •  HAY  CONDITIONERS  •  CROP  DRYERS  •  CROP  DRYING  WAGONS  •  MANURE  SPREADERS  •  FERTILIZER  DISTRIBUTORS 


FOR  HAY:  Mode/ 155  New  Holland-Smoker  Elevator  can  he  elevation  means  the  “155”  costs  least  per  foot  of  actual 
loaded  directly  from  the  drying  wagon.  Exclusive  60°  elevating  reach.  Top  drive  motor  eliminates  chain  kinking. 


Now!  Complete  crop-handling 


I 


V 


Model  160  New  Holland- Smoker  Mow  Conveyor  receives  intervals.  As  mow  is  filled,  bale  discharge  unit  is  easily 

bales  directly  from  elevator  and  discharges  them  at  12'  moved  to  next  discharge  station. 


systems  by  New  Holland  I 


Now  you  can  have  on  your  farm  a  complete,  flexible 
system  of  farm-engineered  scientific  equipment  to 
handle  your  crops. 

Not  only  can  you  save  crops  themselves  from  the 
bottleneck  of  handling  at  critical  times,  you  can  save 
back-breaking  handling  of  heavy  materials,  save 
costly  time  in  getting  your  crops  from  field  to  stor¬ 
age.  And  you  can  do  it  all  with  matched  equipment 
from  the  leader  in  grassland  farming — New  Holland. 

For  New  Holland  now  has  several  spanking  new, 
yet  tried  and  true,  members  of  its  machinery  family. 
They’re  the  elevators,  mow  conveyors,  bale  boosters, 
corn  drags,  corn  and  grain  boxes,  and  field  bale  load- 

sa 

New  HoiiiiAXfD 

'‘'Rtst  in  Gtasslancl  FktmJng'^ 


ers  of  the  former  Smoker  line,  recently  acquired  by 
New  Holland.  Rugged,  foolproof,  highly  versatile, 
this  equipment  has  a  long-standing  reputation  for 
filling  farmer’s  crop-handling  needs.  You’ll  be 
amazed — and  delighted — by  the  variety  of  work 
these  machines  can  do. 

Your  local  New  Holland  Dealer  can  give  you  full 
details  about  the  New  Holland-Smoker  line.  Or  write 
New  Holland  Machine  Company  Division  of  Sperry 
Rand  Corporation,  New  Holland,  Pa. 


New  Holland  Machine  Company 
903  Oak  Street,  New  Holland,  Pa. 

Please  send  me  a  FREE  catalog  on  the  New  Holland- 
Smoker  line  of  Crop-Handling  equipment. 


Address. 


•  FORAGE  BLOWERS  •  FARM  WAGONS  •  BALER  TWINE  ANO  WIRE 


Squibb 


Send  for  Squibb's  famous  herd  breeding  chart  to 
post  on  your  born  wall.  Makes  record-keeping 
quick  and  easy.  Write  SQUIBB,  Veterinary  Dept., 
745  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  22,  N.  Y.  and  tell  us 
the  number  of  cows  in  your  herd. 


C  01  IN  UATHIrsON  CHEHIC.\L  COKPOIIATION.  !•»  |  SQUIBB  ; 


;  Accurate  records... 

save  time  for  your  veterinarian, 
save  money  for  you 


When  your  veterinarian  examines  your  herd,  he’s  looking  for 
trouble.  That’s  part  of  his  job  of  Animal  Health  Engineering:  to 
recognize  symptoms  of  injury  or  disea.'ie  while  still  in  the  early 
stages— to  make  careful  diagnosis— to  start  treatment  fast— to  keep 
every  one  of  your  animals  producing  at  maximum  profit.  Here's 
how  you,  and  only  you,  can  help. 

Keep  accurate  records!  Save  time  for  your  veterinarian,  help 
him  save  money  for  you.  Always  be  ready  w  ith  accurate,  up-to- 
date  records  for  every  member  of  your  herd.  Make  each  “case 
history”  as  complete  as  you  can.  including:  date  in  heat,  date 
bred,  date  due  to  calve,  date  calf  dropped,  records  of  milk  produc¬ 
tion  and  feed  consumption.  If  animals  have  been  treated  for 
injury  or  disease,  write  it  down!  Your  veterinarian  can  help  you 
faster  when  he  has  all  the  facts! 

New  drugs — modern  miracles  of  Animal  Health  Engineering. 
Every  time  your  veterinarian  calls,  all  the  skills  of  modern  veteri¬ 
nary  science  come  with  him.  He  brings  to  your  barn  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  newest  and  most  effective  drugs  which  have 
saved  countless  numbers  of  America’s  valuable  livestock.  Many  of 
these  new  drugs  are  products  of  the  S(|uibb  Research  Program, 
and  Squibb  is  proud  of  its  part  in  the  development  of  these  mod¬ 
ern  miracles  of  Animal  Health  Engineering. 


Haytime  is  the  time  for  experience  -  not  experiments 

Condition  with  a  Cunningham....  wut,  more  acres  of 

conditioning  experience  than  all  the  other  makes  combined 


Beat  the  weather . . .  get  your  hay  out  of  the  field  50^ 
to  802  faster  without  losing  protein-packed  leaves.  Cunningham’s 
“crimping  action”  sets  up  a  perfect  curing  time-table . . . 
crimped  stems  cure  as  fast  as  undamaged  leaves.  You’ll  feed 
full  protein  hay  all  winter  and  eliminate  costly  supplements. 

The  Cunningham  is  the  finest,  most  dependable  machine  of  its 
kind  ever  manufactured  and  is  universally  accepted  as  the 
World’s  Number  One  Hay  Conditioner.  The  e.xperienced 
Cunningham  has  earned  this  vote  of  confidence  by  saving  902 
of  the  top  value,  protein-packed  hay  leaves  in  millions 
of  acres  of  hay.  20  acres . . .  200  acres . . .  2,000  acres  ..  .it  will 
do  the  same  for  you  . .  .at  low  cost ...  in  less  time  . . . 
without  trouble.  Go  by  e.xperience  ...  go  buy  Cunningham  and 
you’ll  agree  that  next  to  nature’s  growing  magic,  Cunningham 
conditioning  is  the  best  thing  that  ever  happened  to  your  hay 


Go  By  Experience 

Qo  Bun 

rC*****''*'9^^'*'l 

I  Clip,  fill  In,  and  mail  today  for  FREE  full  color  folders  . 
I  RAY  CUNNINGHAM  &  SONS,  INC.,  LACROSSE  22,  WIS.  . 

I  NAME _  I 

I  ST.orR.R _ I 

I  TOWN _ STATE _  I 

I  Check  here  if  you  are  a  student  I 
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BALE  MOVER  CONNECTOR 


A  TTACHES  ANY  BOTTOM  SECTION 


BALE  MOVER  TO  TOP  OF  1958 


GALVANIZED  ELEVA  TOR, 
DRIVES  FROM  NEW  1958 


18  FT. 

BOTTOM  18  FT. 

SECTION  EXTENSIOl 


ELEVA  TOR  HEAD  SHAFT 


PRICES  F.  O.  B.  DODGE  CITY,  KANS. 
OR  COMPTON,  ILL 


WORLD’S  LARGEST  SELLING  AUGERS,  ELEVATORS,  BALE  MOVERS  &  CROP  SPRAYERS 


An  on-th«-farm  report  from  a  MOLINE  owner .  . . 

’’I’ll  put  my  5-Star  up  against 
any  tractor  in  the  county!” 


“MY  MOLINE  5-STAR  tractor  is  tops  for  de¬ 
pendable,  month-in,  month-out  performance,”  says 
Clarence  Grothe  of  Pine  City,  Minnesota.  Grothe, 
who  runs  a  260-acre  dairy  operation,  has  been  farm¬ 
ing  for  20  years — has,  at  one  time  or  another,  tested 
almost  every  kind  of  farm  machinery  made.  “You 
can’t  beat  MOLINE,”  he  says. 

“I  bought  my  LP-gas  5-STAR  a  year  ago  last 
October  and  since  then  I’ve  used  it  for  aU  general 
work  on  my  own  place  as  well  as  on  custom  jobs  for 
my  neighbors.  But  I  haven’t  had  a  minute  of  down¬ 
time  with  it.  It’s  sure  given  me  good  performance — 
and  on  some  tough  jobs,  too.  It’ll  take  a  beating. 


“And  it’s  got  all  the  power  I  need — really  eco¬ 
nomical  power.  I  plow  over  3  acres  an  hour  with  four 
16-inch  moldboai^  plows,  and  it  uses  less  fuel  than 
any  tractor  I’ve  ever  owned.  My  5-STAR  has  got  a 
real  tractor  engine,  too — with  power  that  can’t  conk 
out.  It’s  a  lugging  brute!  I’ve  compared  tractor 
performance,  and  there’s  just  nothing  in  its  horse¬ 
power  class  that  will  stay  with  it. 

“With  5-STAR’s  Ampli-Torc  I  don’t  have  to  stop 
and  shift  gears.  And  my  5-STAR  has  the  traction  I 
want,  too — better  traction  than  any  other  make  I’ve 
ever  used.  All  told,  MOLINE  is  the  tractor  for  me 
— it’s  built  for  a  farmer.” 


“My  5-STAR  is  really  economical— 
^  I  plow  over  3  acres  an  hour  and  use 
less  fuel  than  ever  before.” 


“I  like  the  visibility  from  the  seat. 
This  is  one  tractor  where  you  can 
always  see  what  you’re  doing.” 


i 


“With  Ampli-Torc  I  can  plow  in 
high  range  at  4)2  m.p.h.  with  four 
16-inch  bottoms.  That’s  real  power.” 


“Come  the  end  of  the  day,  I’m  not 
tired  out.  That’s  important  when 
you  farm  a  good-sized  place.” 


“When  I  hit  a  tough  spot,  Ampli- 
Torc  doubles  my  power  to  get  me 
through  it.  That’s  a  real  help.” 


See  the  5 -STAR  now  at  your  MOLINE  dealer's  —  the 
big  tractor  with  the  heavy-duty  Tel-O-Flo  hydraulic 
3'point  hitch! 


JH  ^  MINNEAPOLIS 

MOLtNE 


“My  5-STAR  has  the  traction  I 
want — better  traction  than  any  other 
make  of  tractor  I’ve  used.” 
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"Someday,”  says  Wendel  Baker,  whom  Farm  Quarterly  de¬ 
scribes  as  Ohio’s  Big  Irrigator,  "my  Gorman-Rupp  Pump, 
installed  in  1947,  will  have  to  be  replaced.  But,”  he  adds 
with  a  twinkle,  "it  will  probably  be  a  transaction  between 
John  Oldfield  and  my  son-in-law.  Bob  Kearn 

For  there’s  no  sign  of  a  let-up  in  performance  of  this  first 
Gorman-Rupp  Pump  or  of  others  purchased  later.  Engi¬ 
neered  to  the  specific  job,  it  has  faithfully  delivered  millions 
of  gallons  of  water  to  the  230  rolling  acres  of  the  Baker 
farm  at  Urbana,  Ohio. 

As  part  of  the  irrigating  system  used  to  supplement  the  area’s 
39.67  inches  of  average  yearly  rainfall,  the  unit  has  helped 
to  more  than  double  Baker’s  annual  crop  production. 

Says  John  Oldfield,  irrigation  system  engineer:  "Stamina  and 


utility  are  characteristic  of  Gorman-Rupp  pumps.  They’re 
built  to  last,  and  their  design  features  make  them  the  most 
practical  of  irrigation  pumps.  For  example,  automatic  check 
valves  that  seat  out  of  the  water  flow.  Shaft  seals  protected 
from  water-borne  abrasives,  and  safety  controls  that  permit 
pump  and  engine  to  operate  for  hours  unattended. 

"With  more  than  fifty  models  to  choose  from,  there’s  no 
irrigation  problem  that  can’t  be  solved— efficiently  and 
permanently.” 

NOTE  TO  PROFIT-MINOEO  FARMERS: 

Start  cutting  costs  and  increasing  production.  See  your 
Gorman-Rupp  dealer  about  an  irrigation  system  engineered  to 
fit  your  needs  .  .  .  for  now  and  for  years  to  come. 


THE  GORMAN-RUPP  COMPANY 

^  305  Bowman  St.  •  Mansfield,  Ohio 


Replacing  this  irrigation  pump  is  a  problem 
for  the  n^  generation 


Bob  Kearn  and  John  Oldfield.  Irrigation  Engineer,  check  over  the 
7-year-old  Model  55M  Pump  and  find  it  fit  for  another  year. 


Wendel  Baker  and  his  son-in-law.  Bob  Kearn,  examine  an  immature 
potato  plant  with  7-foot  vine,  pulled  from  their  irrigated  field. 
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7430-LB. 

TRACTOR 

16.7  ACRES 


5480-LB. 

D-17 

20.1  ACRES 


You^re 
miles  ahead 
with  the 

DYNAMIC 

D-1T 


FIELD  TEST  SHOWS  IT-TRACTIOIS 
FLAG  PROVES  /T/ When  today’s  big  trac¬ 
tors  match  traction,  power  and  economy 
.  .  .  the  dynamic  AUis-Chalmers  D-17 
really  talks! 

On  opposite  sides  of  the  above  field,  a 
D-17  and  another  late  model  tractor  weigh¬ 
ing  1950  lbs.  more  started  discing  at  the 
same  time.  They  worked  toward  the  center 
and  met  on  the  dotted  line  ...  2  hours  and 
32  minutes  later. 

This  actual  airplane  photo  shows  how 
much  more  ground  the  D-17  covered.  Its 
Power  Director  {the  Big  Stick)  and  auto¬ 
matic  Traction  Booster  system  enabled 
the  D-17  to  pull  a  big  15-ft.  AUis-Chalmers 
tandem  disc  .  . .  hub  deep  ...  on  20  percent 


less  fuel  per  acre. 

TRACTION  MADE  THE  BIG  DIFFER¬ 
ENCE!  The  Traction  Test  flag,  bolted  to 
the  drive  wheel  so  the  driver  could  count 
revolutions,  showed  3,047  feet  less  slippage 
by  the  D-17  puUing  a  bigger  disc  (over  a 
foot  wider)  and  covering  more  acres.  This 
difference  in  slippage  means  that  a  D-17 
Tractor  could  save  30  or  more  miles  of  lost 
motion  every  year  .  . .  eliminating  unneces¬ 
sary  grinding  away  of  rubber  and  wastage 
of  fuel. 

You  wiU  gain  those  extra  miles  of  work 
with  a  new  D-17  or  D-14  Tractor  .  .  .  and 
be  miles  and  money  ahead.  A  demonstra¬ 
tion  on  your  own  farm  wiU  prove  it.  See 
your  AUis-Chalmers  dealer. 


Listen!  National 
Farm  and  Home  Hour — 
NBC— Every  Saturday 


T«action  Boosts,  is  an 
Allis-Chalmers  Trademark 


AUIS-CHALMERS,  FARM 


I,  WISCONSIN 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 
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"The  Eaton  2 -Speed  Axle  is  part  of 

PROFITABLE  MATERIAL  HANDLING 


-SAYS  LOVELL  MYERS,  CO  OWNER,  MYERS  FARMS,  INC.,  CEDAR  RAPIDS,  IOWA 

“Modern  field  machinery  teamed  with  our  six  Eaton-equipped  Ford 
trucks  makes  our  corn,  cattle  and  sorghum  handling  easier  and  faster,” 
says  Mr.  Myers.  “Without  a  doubt,  our  Eaton  2-Speed  Axles  speed 
hauling,  cut  man-hours  and  increase  profits. 

“F'arming  our  2000  acres,  one  of  the  chief  advantages  of  the  Eaton 
2-Speed  is  its  wide  gear  range.  In  the  low-gear  ratio  the  truck  moves 
slowly  and  steadily  along  with  field  machinery— at  only  2  or  3  miles 
per  hour,  if  necessary  even  in  mud. 

“On  the  road,  Eaton’s  high-gear  range  saves  gallons  of  gasoline  and 
cuts  roughly  25  percent  off  trip  time.  Equally  important,  the  Eaton 
trims  motor  maintenance  costs  to  the  bone  because  engine  rpm,  wear 
and  strain  are  all  reduced.  And  we  enjoy  these  savings  without  sacri¬ 
ficing  load  capacity— our  Eaton-equipped  trucks  haul  full  payloads 
under  all  conditions.”  For  advantages  like  these,  you  need  an  Eaton 
2-Speed  Axle.  Ask  your  truck  dealer  for  a  demonstration. 


"TRIPS  TO  MARKET  are  fast  and  steady  — with  an  Eaton 
2-S|>ecd  wc  can  pick  up  speed  and  slow  down  gradually, 
without  jerking  or  stalling.  The  lower  operating  costs  of  an 
Eaton-equipped  truck  plus  the  higher  trade-in  value  mean 
money  in  the  bank.” 

FORD  TRUCK  DEPT.  MGR.  Howard  J.  Glass,  Stevenson  Ford 

*  Co.,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  says:  “I’ve  sold  Eaton -equipped 
units  that  are  still  going  strong  after  hard  use  for  200,000 

*  miles  and  more.  I  recommend  the  Eaton  Axle  to  my  custom- 
I  ers  because  it  makes  a  truck  more  versatile,  assures  fewer 

*  repairs  and  extra  trucking  efficiency.” 


EATON 


2-SPEED  TRUCK  AXLES  ^  mggm 

MORE  THAN  2  MILLION  EATON  AXLES  IN  TRUCKS  TODAY 

EATON  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


YtAtS 

JOHNSTON 


Reliable  Johnston  vertical 
irrigation  pumps  make  crops 
grow  better  —  insure  higher 
yields  —  increase  profits  even 
during  periods  of  rainfall. 

FOR  CONVINCING  PROOF, 
ask  your  Johnston  dealer  for  a 
demonstration  or  write  directly  to 
a  factory  warehouse.  Johnstons 
are  available  in  almost  unlimited 
combinations,  from  fractional 
units  to  1,000  hp  giants,  each 
designed  to  give  the  ultimate  in 
service  and  economv. 


)HNST0N  PUMP  COMPANY 

A  Division  of  The  Youngstown  Sheet  and  Tube  Company 

Bin  K,  Pasadena,  California 

FACTORY  WAREHOUSES:  Raleigh,  S.C.;  Hastings,  Neb.; 
Roswell,  N.M.;  Pecos.  Texas 


TIMKEN 


tampered,  roller  iiearings 


First  tn  bearings  for  6o  years 


Typical  application  of 
Timken  bearings  on  tractor  axle. 


Years  back,  the  farmer  behind  a  two- 
horse  plow  could  do  about  1.5  acres  a  day, 
the  hard  way.  Today  with  a  tractor-drawn 
plow,  a  farmer  can  easily  do  21  acres  a  day 
— equal  to  105  hours’  old-fashioned  wdrk! 

That’s  Better-ness — the  American  convic¬ 
tion  that  good  enough  isn’t.  It  created  the 
first  reaper.  Then  the  binder  and  tractors 
and  combines.  And  all  the  machines  that 
help  today’s  2,000,000  fewer  farmers  feed 
30,000,000  more  people— just  since  1940. 

Helping  make  this  farm  mechanization 
possible  are  Timken®  tapered  roller  bear¬ 
ings.  They  are  at  the  hub  of  Better-ness — 
keeping  wheels  and  shafts  turning  smoothly. 

Timken  bearings  roll  the  load  instead  of 
sliding  it  — practically  eliminate  friction. 
Their  tapered  design  lets  them  take  all  the 
punishing  loads  of  farm  work.  They  reduce 
breakdowns — roll  longer  with  less  main- 


Look  for  Timken  bearings  on  the  ma¬ 
chines  you  buy — because  Better-ness  rolls 
on  Timken  tapered  roller  bearings.  The 
Timken  Roller  Bearing  Company,  Canton 
6,  Ohio.  Canadian  plant:  St.  Thomas, 
Ontario.  Cable:  "TiMROSCO”,  Makers  of 
tapered  roller  hearings,  fine  alloy  steels  and 
removable  rock  bits. 


Every  make  of  Amertcan  tractor  uses  Ttmken  bearings — more  and  more  implements  are  using  them,  tool 


BETTER-NESS  rolls  on 


MOW’D  YOU  LIKE  TO  WORK 
105  HOURS  A  DAY? 


X' 


etter  Way  to  Build 
Farm  Building  Need 


Here  is  one  more  reason  why  Armco  Steel  Buildings 
are  a  better  way  for  you  to  build — for  every  farm  need. 
With  each  of  the  more  than  5,000  Armco  Building  sizes, 
you  get  an  unsurpassed  selection  of  doors,  windows  and 
other  building  accessories.  The  unique  Armco  Building 
system  lets  you  choose  the  type,  size  and  even  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  the  doors  and  other  openings  you  need.  Result: 
a  building  tailored  for  your  farm  operations — with  a 
price  tag  that  reflects  production  line  economies.  Send 
for  complete  facts  today.  Use  the  handy  coupon. 

r - 1 

I  ARMCO  DRAINAGE  &  METAL  PRODUCTS,  INC.  | 

I  149  Curtis  Street,  Middletown,  Ohio 

I  Please  send  me  the  Armco  Farm  Building  Catalog.  I  am  interested  in  i 

I  Armco  Buildings  for  the  following  uses: _ i 

I _ Approximate  Size: _  i 

I  Name _ I 

I  Street  or  Box  Number _  I 

I  City _ I 

County _ _ _ _ _ State _ 

L - J 


ARMCO  DRAINAGE  &  METAL  PRODUCTS 


Subsidiary  of  ARMCO  STEEL  CORPORATION 

OTHER  SUBSIDIARIES  AND  DIVISIONS:  Armco  Division  •  Sheffield  Division  •  The  National  Supply  Company 
The  Armco  International  Corporation  •  Union  Wire  Rope  Corporation  •  Southwest  Steel  Products 
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INTERNATIONAL  SALT  CO.,  INC 


SCRANTON,  PENNA 


Now's  the  time  to  build 
a  salt-mineral  feeder! 


One  of  the  more  important  needs  for 
pasturing  cows  is  a  supply  of  salt  and 
trace  minerals  on  the  pasture  itself. 
Your  cows  need  extra  salt  to  balance 
the  high  liquid  intake  caused  by  eat¬ 
ing  pasture  containing  up  to  80% 
moisture.  And  they  need  extra  trace 
minerals  because,  as  soil  chemists 
have  proved,  much  of  today’s  heavily 
grazed  pasture  is  mineral-deficient. 

An  excellent  way  to  supply  vital 
salt  and  trace  minerals  is  to  use  a 
feeder  like  the  one  shown  here.  This 
feeder  is  easy  to  build.  It  stands  up 
well  under  rough  treatment.  And  it’s 
large  enough  to  require  only  occa¬ 
sional  refilling. 

Once  your  feeder  is  ready,  just 
empty  a  bag  of  Sterling  Blusalt  into 
one  side,  and  you’ve  got  a  supply  of 
both  high-quality  salt  and  seven  trace 
minerals  needed  for  good  growth  and 
reproduction  (manganese,  iron,  sul¬ 
fate  sulfur,  copper,  cobalt,  iodine. 


"For  continuing  high  miik 
production,  I  feed  Steriing 
Biusait  the  year  round!” 

.  .  and  I’ve  been  feeding  it  three 
different  ways  since  it  was  introduced 
over  10  years  ago,”  says  Walter  E. 
Marshalsea,  successful  dairy  farmer 
from  Salem,  N.Y. 

“First,  I  mix  at  least  20  lbs,  of 
Blusalt  per  ton  of  feed.  Second,  I 
toss  2  ounces  of  Blusalt  on  top  of 
every  cow’s  daily  ration  of  grain 
and  silage.  Third,  I  feed  Blusalt  free 
choice,  using  SO-Ib.  blocks  on  pas¬ 
ture.  I’m  sure  that  the  salt  and  trace 
minerals  in  Sterling  Blusalt  are 
helpful  in  maintaining  milk  produc¬ 
tion  at  a  profitable,  high  level.’’ 

Mr.  Marshalsea  grows  all  the 
hay,  com  and  oats  he  needs  on  his 
77  acres  of  tillable  land.  His  SO 
milking  cows  are  stanchioned  in  a 
clean,  modem  barn  that  is  equipped 
with  a  bulk  milk  tank. 


zinc).  In  the  other  side,  supply  a  source 
of  phosphorus  and  calcium  such 
as  bone  meal  or  one  of  the  many  good 
calcium  phosphorus  supplements. 
Feeder  designs  free.  If  you’d  like 
further  information  on  trace-mineral 
needs  for  pasturing  livestock— or 
plans  for  this  and  other  feeders,  free 
—contact  International  Salt  Com¬ 
pany’s  Animal  Nutrition  Department 
in  Scranton,  Pennsylvania. 


STERLING  BLUSALT:  trace-mineral  salt  for  free-choice 

feeding  and  for  your  custom  grist  mixes 

Blusalt  contains  high-quality  salt  plus  seven  trace 
minerals  essential  to  good  growth  and  reproduction. 
Look  for  Blusalt  in  SO-  and  100-lb.  bright  blue  bags, 
4-lb.  blue  Liks  and  SO-lb.  blue  blocks. 

AI»o  available  from  your  food  dealer ... 
STERLING  GREEN’SALT  .  .  .  trace- 
mineral  salt  plus  10%  phenothiazine  for 
control  of  certain  internal  parasites.  In 
100-lb.  and  2S-lb«bags.  2S-lb.  bags  have  a 
handle  for  easy  handling  and  carrying. 
STERLING  GRANULATED  SALT  .  .  . 
premium-quality  white  salt  for  both  feed 
mixing  and  free-choice  feeding.  In  2S-  and 
100-lb.  bags.  Also  pressed  into  50-lb. 
blocks  and  4-lb.  Liks — plain,  iodized  and 
sulfurized. 


rMi-CNOKi  rnawM 
inilMTMIH  SHI  M  INMIN.  N. 
.-SOO-- 

lOO  LB.  BAG 


50.LB.  BLOCK 


Service  and  research  are  the  extras  in 


STERLING 


FARM 
&  FEED 


SALT 


GUARANTEED  ANALYSIS  OF 
STERLING  BLUSALT 

Sterling  Blusalt  in  bags  or  in  50-lb. 
blocks  or  4-lb.  Liks  is  guaranteed  to 
contain  the  following  amounts  of  salt 
and  trace  minerals— which  are  stable 
and  available  to  all  livestock  and  poultry. 

Salt  (NaCI) . not  more  than  99.000% 

Salt  (NaCI) . not  less  than. 97.000% 

Manganese  (Mn)  not  less  than.  .0.250% 

Iron  (Fe) . not  less  than.  .0.100% 

Sulfate  Sulfur  (S).  not  less  than..  0.100% 

Copper  (Cu) . not  less  than.  .0.033% 

Cobalt  (Co) . not  less  than.  .0.015% 

Iodine  (I) . not  less  than.  .0.007% 

Zinc  (Zn) . not  less  than.  .0.005% 


MAKERS  OF  STERLING... 
REAL  SALTY  SALT! 


MR.  &  MRS.  HAROLD  WITT,  Williamston,  Michigan,  write— 

“We  traded  in  a  400-gallon  direct-expansion  tank,  of  a  well 
known  make,  and  bought  a  500-gallon  Dari-Kool. 

One  of  the  things  we  like  best  about  our  Dari-Kool  is  its 
fast  cooling.  The  milk  never  gets  over  40°  —  ever.  The  blend 
temperature  of  the  milk  in  the  direct-expansion  tank  used 
to  get  as  high  as  60°,  when  the  second  milking  was  poured 
in  on  the  first  milking. 

Our  Dari-Kool,  with  its  moist  milk  tank  sidewalls  is  much 
easier  to  wash  than  our  other  tank.  The  milk  doesn’t  dry 
and  harden  on  the  milk  tank  waUs.  Even  the  lids  are  easier 
to  wash. 

Another  feature  we  like  is  the  2-speed  agitation.  Now, 
for  the  first  time  I  am  really  sure  of  getting  an  accurate 
butterfat  sample!” 

Signed,  HAROLD  Win,  EULA  Win,  November  17,  1958 


33°  ic«  wat*r  is  "prauura-sprayad" 
against  all  4  sides  and  the  antire 
bottom  of  the  milk  tonk.  Milk  heot 
is  removed  faster. 


Dari-Kool's  fast  cooling  helps  to 
keep  milk  quality  high  and  pro¬ 
tect  it  ogainst  possible  rejection 
due  to  high  blend  temperatures. 


Dari-Kool  tanks  are  much  easier  to 
clean,  because  the  cold  milk  tank 
walls  are  always  moist.  This  retards 
milkstone  deposits. 


When  electric  power  foils,  the 
large  reserve  ice-bank  keeps  milk 
safely  cold  for  many  hours.  In 
some  coolers,  the  milk  is  lost. 


Remember  there  is  as  much  difference  between  a  Dari- 
Kool  and  other  ice-bank  coolers  as  there  is  between  a 
Dari-Kool  and  a  direct-expansion  tank. 


consult 

your 

veterinarian 


he  knows  best 
—whafs  best 


"Press  my  luck?  Not  me. 
I’m  vaccinating  every  pig!” 

Cholera  warnings  are  out.  Don’t  ignore  them.  They  are  serious 
warnings,  issued  by  people  who  know  the  dangers.  These 
authorities  urge  vaccination  because  cholera  cannot  be  cured— 
its  spread  can  be  stopped  only  by  vaccination.  Laxness  in 
vaccinating  invites  cholera  outbreaks.  Keep  your  defenses  up. 
Practice  and  preach  vaccination.  Have  your  own  pigs  vaccinated 
on  schedule  by  your  veterinarian. 

Through  the  last  8  years  thousands  of  veterinarians  have 
given  millions  of  swine  protection  with  Fort  Dodge  M-L  V.  The 
first-licensed  modified  live  virus  vaccine.  Used  simultaneously 
with  senun,  it  gives  immediate  protection,  establishes  long- 
lasting  immunity,  is  safe.  M-L-V  is  patented.  Made  by  the 
world’s  largest  exclusive  producer  of  veterinary  products. 

Fort  Dodge  Laboratories,  Inc.,  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa 


The  original  modified  live  virus  hog  cholera  vaccine 
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The  Chore-Boy  Lactorium  is  a  com¬ 
plete  plant  designed  for  the  most 
efficient  production  of  top  quality 
milk — at  the  lowest  possible  cost.  It 
consists  of  a  specially  designed,  du¬ 
rable,  sanitary  building  constructed 
in  sections  for  fast  erection  on  the 
job.  It  includes  a  complete  Chore- 
Boy  Herringbone  Pipeline  Milking 
System  and  all  other  equipment 
(except  the  bulk  tank) .  The  building 
is  well  insulated  and  electrically 
ventilated.  In  warm  climates  it  may 
be  air-conditioned.  You  know  in  ad¬ 
vance  its  complete  cost,  which  is 
usually  less  than  locally  built  struc¬ 
tures.  You  avoid  delays  and  annoy¬ 
ances  of  building  your  own  parlor. 
The  entire  system  is  built  by  one 
manufacturer,  is  sold  and  serviced  by 
one  dealer  who  assumes  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  its  successful  operation. 


lieve  pail  milking  to  be  obsolete.  They  require 
too  much  bending,  stooping  and  squatting,  plus 
unnecessary  walking  and  considerably  more 
time  to  operate. 

The  result  of  our  fresh,  new  approach  is  a  com¬ 
pletely  new  pipeline  system  combining  15  major 
advantages,  with  exclusive,  patented  features 
not  available  in  any  other  brand. 

Chore-Boy  also  introduced  the  Herringbone 
Stalls  and  Feeding  System  with  15  additional 
advantages  enabling  two  to  three  times  as  many 
cows  per  man  to  be  milked  as  with  other  methods. 
We  are  not  concerned  with  producing  the  most 
milkers  —  only  the  best. 


The  rapid  progress  that  Chore-Boy  Pipeline 
Milking  Systems  have  made  is  the  subject  of 
highly  favorable  comment  among  informed 
people  in  the  dairy  wprld.  This  is  not  surpris¬ 
ing,  since  the  many  Chore-Boy  Systems  in  use 
are  proving  so  very  satisfactory.  The  enthusi¬ 
astic  owners  are  passing  the  good  word  on  to 
their  friends  and  neighbors.  This  has  resulted 
in  wide  spread  acceptance. 

Four  years  ago  Chore-Boy  decided  to  specialize 
in  the  production  of  pipeline  milking  systems. 
It  was  evident  that  modem  dairying  demanded 
faster,  better  milking  than  could  be  provided 
by  pail  milkers.  While  we  make  excellent  pail 
milkers,  both  suspended  and  floor  type,  we  be- 


HERRINGBONE  or  AROUND -THE-BARN 

For  Any  Size  Herd 

I  Small,  Medium,  Large 


New  CHORE.BOY 
Purchase  Plan 


This  new  plan  is  specially  designed 
to  fit  the  needs  of  individual  dairy¬ 
men.  You  can  get  up  to  36  mont^ 
to  complete  payment  and  during  this 
time  you  are  fully  covered  by  life. 
Are  and  comprehensive  insurance. 
Deferred  payments  are  also  avail¬ 
able.  For  example,  if  you  decide  to 
install  your  milking  system  or  Lac¬ 
torium  now,  but  will  not  be  in  full 
production  for  several  months,  you 
may  delay  your  pa)rments  until  then. 
You  can  use  your  Chore-Boy  Milk¬ 
ing  System  while  it  pays  for  itself. 


Mr.  M.  C.  Nash,  Farm  Supt.  of  Campion  Academy, 
Loveland,  Colorado,  writes  — 

"We  have  been  using  our  Chore-Boy  Double-6  Herring¬ 
bone  Milking  System  since  November  19,  1958.  We  feel 
that  no  other  method  con  approach  the  Chore-Boy  in 
the  low-cost  production  of  high  quality  milk.  The  Chore- 
Boy  Roll-O-Meosures  have  enabled  us  to  determine  the 
production  of  each  cow  and  also  provide  samples  for 
testing.  More  than  900  people  have  visited  aur  plant. 
In  our  opinion  this  is  the  only  way  to  milk  cows." 


Mr.  R.  E.  Rappold,  Lake  View  Dairy  Farm, 

North  Java,  New  York,  writes  — 

"Since  installing  our  Chore-Boy  Pipeline  Milking  System 
we  find  it  is  a  pleasure,  rather  than  a  chore,  to  milk  our 
herd.  It  saves  us  time  and  labor  because  we  do  not  have 
to  carry  the  milk.  Because  of  the  gentle,  low-vacuum 
milking  we  have  experienced  no  mastitis  problems.  We 
are  producing  top  quality  milk  because  the  bacteria 
count  is  kept  at  of  minimum.  The  Chore-Boy  pipeline  is 
cleaned  "ip-place".  My  12  year  old  son  operates  3  units, 
with  ease." 


In  addition,  Chore-Boy  Low-Vacuum,  combined 
with  Master  Pulsation,  milks  cows  better  and  fast¬ 
er.  Low-Vacuum  helps  eliminate  a  major  cause  of 
mastitis.  Chore-Boy's  patented  Master  Pulsation 
gives  a  milking  action  that  is  fast,  (borough  and 
pleasing  to  the  cows.  Production  is  increased  and 
the  finest  quality  of  milk  is  produced. 

Regardless  of  your  herd  size  there  is  a  Chore-Boy 
Pipeline  Milking  system  that  will  milk  your  cows 
better  and  faster.  The  system  will  soon  pay  for 
itself  in  savings  in  time  and  labor  —  and,  it  will 
enable  you  to  handle  more  cows  with  same  labor. 


Because  60  cows  per  hour  per  man  can  be  milked 
with  a  Chore-Boy  Double-6  Herringbone  Pipeline 
Milking  System  some  people  have  the  impression 
that- the  cows  are  not  properly  milked.  This  im¬ 
pression  is  wrong  —  and  here  is  why;  (1)  The  cows 
are  handled  in  groups,  eliminating  the  operation 
of  doors  and  gates  for  individual  cows.  (2)  Walk¬ 
ing  is  reduced  to  a  minimum  because  the  operator 
is  always  within  3  feet  of  the  next  cow’s  udder.  (3) 
Automatic  feeding  sav^s  time  and  walking.  (4) 
These  savings  in  time  enable  the  operator  to  handle 
more  milker  units.  (5)  Each  cow  receives  as  much 
attention  and  time  to  milk  as  any  other  method. 


The  use  of  Chore-Boy  Pipeline  Milk¬ 
ing  Systems  is  increasing  so  rapidly 
that  many  more  “Know-How”  Men 
are  needed  for  sales,  installation  and 
service.  If  you  are  interested,  write 
for  an  application  form.  Applicants 
who  are  accepted  receive  an  inten¬ 
sive  training  course  at  the  Chore- 
Boy  Training  (Center.  We  help  those 
who  qualify  to  get  into  a  business  of 
their  own  or  find  employment  with 
a  Chore-Boy  dealer  or  distributor. 


Your  Chore-Boy  "Know-How"  Man 
is  more  than  a  dealer  and  a  service 
man.  He  has  been  trained  to  help  you 
put  your  dairy  operation  on  a  real 
money-making  basis.  See  him  today. 


Your  Chore-Boy  "Know-How"  Man 
will,  without  obligation,  help  you  plan 
your  system.  With  his  advice  you 
will  have  an  efficient  plant,  produc¬ 
ing  top  quality  milk,  at  lowest  cost. 


WrH»  D»pt.  24  for  compfoto  information 

CNORE-BOY  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  INC.,  Camk 
formnrir  tAIMtt  ntOtt  COMnANY.  Ik. 
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This  is  an  excellent  example 
of  a  pure-bred  Charolais  Bull 


PURE-BRED  CHAROLAIS  BEEF  CATTLE 


The  largest  Beef  Cattle  on  Earth 
are  Revolutionizing  the  Beef  Industry 


desperately  for  feeder  cattle  with  even  a  little  Charn- 
lais  blood. 

The  way  to  cash  in  on  this  development  is  to  own 
a  few  pure-hred  Charolais.  Then  you  own  the  factory 
— the  means  of  production. 

Vi  e  specialize  in  the  production  of  high-grade,  pure¬ 
bred  Charolais.  We  will  help  you  get  started.  It  takes 
some  money,  hut  if  your  credit  is  good,  we  will  give 
you  three  years  to  pay,  if  necessary. 


Remember  the  initial  resistance  to  hybrid  corn,  even 
when  it  produced  more  corn  per  acre?  Farmers  just 
didn’t  believe  it.  Now  most  of  the  corn  planted  is 
from  hybrid  seed. 

The  same  kind  of  revolution  is  taking  place  in  beef 
cattle.  Even  a  small  percentage  of  Charolais  blood  in 
a  beef  animal  results  in  more  beef  at  an  earlier  age. 

The  pure-bred  Charolais  is  so  large,  so  big,  so  beefy 
and  so  fast  growing,  that  commercial  feeders  look 


Member  American-International  Charolais  Breeders  Association 
Member  of  the  American  Charbray  Breeders  Association 
JAMES  CLANCY,  Manager  MORRIS  COHON,  Owner 

NEAR— PORTLAND,  PA. 

P.O.  Box  R.F.D.  No.  1  Bangor,  Pa. 

Telephone!*:  Twin  Oaks  7-6545  and  7-6184 


Write  for  descriptive  booklet. 


S 


Nation’s  Farmers  Report  on  1958  Corn  Yields 


5,755  Farmers  from  37  States 
and  Canada  report  yields  which 
average  114.30  bushels  per  acre."^ 


DIKALB  AND  SUCCESS  GO  TOGETHER 

Adverse  weather  always  presents  hazards  to 
nationwide  corn-growing  contests.  But, 
in  spite  of  many  adversities,  DeKalb  Corn 
again  proved  its  dependability  when  good 
farmers  from  37  States  and  Canada  averaged 
114.30  bus.  per  acre*  in  DeKalb 's  1958 
Selected  5-acre  Corn  Growing  Contest. 
DeKalb  Corn  is  Good  Corn.  It  just  has  to 
be  good  to  perform  as  it  does. 

DEKALB’S  MAGIC  NUMBER  “203.14”* 

Top  yield  in  the  1958  Contest  is  203.14 
bus.  per  acre*.  The  championship  goes  to 
Chaswil  Farms,  Sabina,  Ohio... John  Goings, 
Mgr.,  with  DeKalb  837.  Reserve  champ  is 


farmers?  Plenty!  178  Canadian  farmers 
entered  the  1958  Contest,  to  average 
99.78  bus.  per  acre.*  The  new  Canadian 
Champ  is  Robert  Laing,  Cromarty,  Ont. 

His  winning  yield  was  131.49  bus.*  with 
DeKalb  58... a  real  good  early. 

JUST  ONE  BIG  HAPPY  FAMILY 

This  is  DeKalb 's  20th  Contest  year. 

More  than  75,000  farmers  have  participated. 
Their  amazing  20-year  yield  average  is 
over  100  bus.  per  acre* .. .proof  of 
DeKalb 's  great  yielding  power. 

IT’S  THE  AVERAGE  THAT  COUNTS 

Individual  high  corn  yields  are 
impressive,  but  not  nearly  as  significant 
as  when  thousands  of  farmers  with  DeKalb 
Corn  consistently  make  high  average  yields 
over  such  vast  areas.  DeKalb 's  widespread 
research  and  testing  program  can  pay  off 
big  for  you,  too.  Give  it  a  try. 


Edward  Knaub  of  Milliken,  Colorado,  with  a 
yield  of  197.72  bus.*  from  an  irrigated 
field  of* DeKalb  409. 

MANY  150  BUSHEL  CONTESTANTS 

It  takes  good  farming  and  good  seed  to 
produce  yields  of  150  bus.  or  more  per 
acre*,  but  418  farmers  did  just  that  with 
DeKalb  in  the  '58  Contest. 

COAST  TO  COAST  AND  CANADA 

What  does  DeKalb  offer  Northern  Corn-belt 


*A11  yields  were  aade  on 
Selected  5-aore  Contest  Plots. 


SCIENCE  MAKES  THE  DIFFERENCE 

DeKalb 's  big  family  of  satisfied  customers 
continues  to  grow.  DeKalb 's  advanced 
research  is  one  big  reason.  Quality 
control  is  another.  For  19  straight 
years,  DeKalb  has  been  planted  by  more 
farmers  than  any  other  brand.  DeKalb 
Science  makes  the  difference.  Buy 
Quality.  Buy  from  your  DeKalb  dealer. 
Always  order  DeKalb. 


DEKALB  AGRICULTURAL  ASSN.,  INC. 

Commercial  Ptodaeon  t  Ditiribrniott  oiDoXalb  Saod  Con, 
DaZaih  ChiM  »  Dm£aJh  Hjhtid  Setghmm. 

DEKALB,  ILLINOIS 


Sensational  New  CASE.  80 


Exclusive  NEW 
harvest  faster. 


-the-go  controls  let 
with  FEWER  STOPS 


Concave  clearance  is  easily  adjusted 
from  the  driver's  seat . . .  lets  you  handle 
changing  crop  conditions  without  stop¬ 
ping.  Handy  concave  drop-pin  lets  you 
clear  the  cylinder. 


Tachometer*  on  instrument  panel 
shows  cylinder  speed  at  a  glance.  Lets 
you  govern  the  load  on  the  machine  for 
increased  threshing  efficiency  .  .  .  har¬ 
vest  the  most  possible  grain. 


Cylinder  speed  adjusts  on-the-go*  . . . 
over  the  full  range  of  500  to  1300  RPM 
. .  .without  ever  leaving  the  driver's  seat. 


*£xlra  equipment 


^  wfl 

'M  fl 
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OJI/IBINE  Harvests 


DAY! 


Straight-through  design  speeds 
both  grain  and  row-crop  harvesting 


Everything  about  this  high-efficiency  new  Case  combine 
suggests  top  production.  Its  32-inch  rub-bar  cylinder  (spike  tooth, 
optional)  and  straight-through  body  are  perfectly  matched  to 
14,  12  or  10-foot  headers  to  handle  all  grain  and  seed  crops  under 
every  field  condition.  High-speed  discharge  auger  unloads  up  to 
2  bushels  per  second. 

A  new  500-stroke-per-minute  sickle  gives  the  fastest  cutting  action 
in  the  industry.  Exclusive  torsion- tube  header  assures  a  perfectly 
aligned  cutter  bar.  Three-section  straw  walkers  give  fast,  thorough 
separation;  adjustable  sieves  and  variable-speed  fan  give  cleaner  crop. 

New  Case  2-row  corn  head  mounts  on  Case  800  combine 
in  a  minute  .  .  .  lets  you  pick  and  shell  corn  in  one  operation  * . . 
makes  your  Case  800  do  double  duty. 

For  large-scale  combining  and  custom  operations,  the  Case  1000 
with  42"  cylinder  offers  the  highest  capacity  in  the  industry  .  . . 
harvests  up  to  80  acres  a  day.  Available  with  16,  14,  12-foot 
grain  headers;  2-row  corn  header. 

See  your  J,  /.  Case  dealer  today  for  full  details 
on  these  great  new  Case  combines. 


•No  need  to  wait.  Case  Crop-Way  Purchase 
Plan  lets  you  put  these  sensational  new  combines 
to  work  right  away  . . .  make  later  payments  as  you 
have  money  coming  in. 


J.  1.  CASE 

U.  I.  CASE  CO.  •  RACINE,  WIS. 

1st  in  Qualify  for  Over  100  Years 


Get  the  farts  on  BIG  combine  capacity 

Mail  coupon  for  illustrated  catalog  on  Case  800  and  1000 
conrbines.  Send  to  J.  I.  Case  Co.,  Dept.  C-909,  Racine. 
Wisconsin. 


Q  Case  800  combine 
Name _ 


Q  Case  1000  combine 
_ Student  □ 


Address  _ 


^  J 
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Hog  comfort  and  hygiene  were  prime  considerations  in  the  selection  of  these  farrowing  and  nursery  buildings  at  Trimble  Manor  swine  farm  near  Trimble,  Mo. 


For  the  man  with  a  long  view  on  farming... 

METAL  BUILDINGS  BY  BUTLER 


Manufacturers  of  Metal  Buildings  •  Equipment  for  Farming,  Dry  Cleaning,  Oil  Production  and  Transportation,  Outdoor  Advertising  •  Contract  Manufacturing 
Soles  offices  in  los  Angeles  ond  Richmond,  Colif.  •  Houston,  Tex.  •  Birmingham,  Ala.  •  Kansas  City,  Mo.  •  Minneopolis,  Minn.  •  Chicogo,  III.  •  Detroit,  Mich.  •  Cleveland,  Ohio 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  •  New  York  City  and  Syracuse,  N.Y.  •  Boston,  Mass.  •  Washington,  D.C.  •  Burlington,  Ontario,  Canada 
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BUTLER  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 


7378  East  13th  Street,  Kansas  City  26,  Mo. 


The  farm  factory  is  already  here  for  a  few  farmers  .  .  .  and  on  the 
horizon  for  many  more.  This  means  automatic  materials  handling, 
chore  handling  and  farm  processing  with  power  equipment. 

These  new  methods  demand  new  and  more  functional  buildings, 
built  to  work  hand-in-glove  with  power  equipment.  The  hard  way  to 
get  them  is  to  build  them  stick  by  stick.  The  easy  way— and  the  quality 
way  is  to  order  the  Butler  metal  buildings  you  need,  and  simply  have 
them  assembled  according  to  your  plan. 

Why  Butler  buildings?  There  are  many  practical  reasons.  Butler 
offers  a  complete  range  of  sizes  for  all  your  shelter  requirements, 
from  a  small  pump  house  up  to  the  largest  storage  barns,  Butler 
quality  construction  makes  the  most  of  metals.  Each  part  is  factory 
precision-fabricated  and  sized  to  fit  and  function  perfectly.  Butler 
buildings  are  fire  and  lightning  safe;  rot,  rat  and  bird-proof. 

You  utilize  all  the  space  you  pay  for.  No  posts  inside  — no  matter 
how  big  the  building.  There’s  room  to  maneuver  —  room  to  lay  out 
interiors  any  way  you  choose.  Roofs  are  truss-free.  Stack  hay  or  bags 
right  into  the  roof  peak,  or  suspend  bins  and  install  overhead  travel¬ 
ing  hoists  with  complete  freedom.  Big,  wide  doors  clear  your  biggest 
machines,  Butler  buildings  are  for  the  man  with  his  feet  on  the 
ground,  and  his  eye  on  the  future. 


Room  to  spare  and  weather-tight  protection  are  both  readily 
apparent  in  this  Butler  storage  building  at  the  Snarr  sheep  farm 
near  Idaho  Falls. 

Your  nearby  Butler  Builder  is  the  man  to  see  for  details. 
Ask  him  about  Butler  financing.  He's  listed  in  the  yellow 
pages  of  your  phone  book  under  "Buildings"  or  "Steel 
Buildings."  Or  write  directly  to  us. 


v»  Why  is  some  seed  com  worth 
50  dollars  more  per  bushel  than  others? 


farmers’  fields.  The  results :  Genuine  Pfister 
Hybrids  out-yielded  the  average  of  all  other 
major  hybrids  by  nearly  50  bushels  for  each 
bushel  of  seed  planted.  This  means  that 
every  bag  of  P-A-G  is  worth  as  much  as 
$50.00  in  extra  profit  for  you. 

That’s  the  real  difference  P-A-G  quality 
makes.  Plant  it  this  spring.  Run  your  own 
yield  check.  You’ll  see  why  P-A-G  is  the 
most  jamous  name  in  corn. 


Sound  impossible?  Well,  it’s  true.  The  real 
measure  of  any  hybrid  is  in  the  yield  of  #2 
shelled  corn  per  acre.  And,  when  it  comes  to 
yield,  P-A-G  Hybrids  are  better  today  than 
ever  .  .  .  farther  ahead  of  other  hybrids  than 
ever  before.  How  do  we  know?  Over  15,000 
individual  yield  checks,  each  witnessed  and 
certified,  prove  it. 

Here  are  the  facts:  These  comparative 
yield  checks  were  made  side-by-side  in 
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Pfister  Associated  Growers,  Inc 


PFIZER  ANNOUNCES 


NEW  WAY  TO  CUT 
BEEF  PRODUCTION  COSTS! 


i 


AN  ENTIRELY  NEW  KIND  OF  FEED  INGREDIENT 
-UNLIKE  ANY  YOU’VE  EVER  USED  BEFORE! 


•  Boosts  gains  by  up  to  27%  . . . 

•  Feed  efficiency  by  up  to  23% . . . 

•  Profits  by  up  to  $11.13  per  head! 


Here’s  an  entirely  new  way  to  cut  your  cost 
of  producing  beef  that  can  net  you  three, 
five,  ten,  or  more  extra  dollars  for  each  ani¬ 
mal  you  feed  out. 

It  is  not  a  hormone-like  substance  such  as 
stilbestrol  .  .  .  not  an  antibiotic  or  a  re¬ 
placement  for  any  other  feed  ingredient. 
Tran-Q  is  an  entirely  new  kind  of  feed  in¬ 
gredient — unlike  any  you’ve  ever  used  be¬ 
fore. 

A  block-buster  of  a  gain  booster 

Tran-Q  is  a  unique  member  of  the  tranquil- 
izing  drug  family  that  has  been  undergoing 
extensive  feeding  trials  for  several  years  by 
Pfizer  and  feed  industry  scientists. 

Trial  results  show  feeds  containing  Tran-Q 
boosted  beef  gains  6%  to  27%  with  an  all¬ 
trial  average  of  12.4%!  Feed  efficiency  im¬ 
provements  ranged  from  5%  to  23%  with 
an  all-trial  average  of  10.2%. 

The  average  extra-dollar  return  per  head 
added  by  Tran-Q  was  $6.44  per  head  over 
and  above  its  cost. 

The  extra  gains  and  improved  feed  effi¬ 
ciency  you  get  with  feeds  containing  Tran-Q 
are  not  available  from  any  other  feed  in¬ 
gredient. 

For  example,  in  one  84-day  trial,  Tran-Q 
produced  12%  improvement  in  rate  of  gain 
and  7%  improvement  in  feed  efficiency  in 
addition  to  the  extra  gains  from  Terramy  cin'” 
and/or  stilbestrol. 
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Spectacular  results  with  sheep,  too 

In  work  with  lambs,  feeds  containing  Tran-Q 
have  given  improvement  in  rate  of  gain  up 
to  42%  and  up  to  22%  improvement  in  feed 
efficiency. 

The  average  dollar  return  per  animal  over 
controls  was  $0.87  over  and  above  the  cost 
of  Tran-Q  based  on  feed  prices  at  time  of 
tests. 

Arrival  day  to  marketing  day 

Improved  growth  response  and  feed  effi¬ 
ciency  are  obtained  with  feeds  containing 


AT  MARKET  TIME — extra  gains  with 
Tran-Q  can  mean  as  much  as  $11.13  or 
more,  profit  per  head.  Increased  gains 
and  feed  efficiency  are  in  addition  to 
those  from  antibiotics  and  stilbestrol. 


Tran-Q  throughout  the  entire  feeding  period! 

For  complete  details,  ask  your  feed  sup¬ 
plier  about  this  new  way  to  cut  costs. 


Pfi 


zer 


Chas.  Pfizer  &  Co.,  Inc. 
Brooklyn  6,  N.  Y. 
Science  for  the  world’s  well-being 


^BREAMrCIN  BKAND  Or  OXTTmiACYCLIKB 
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Send  Your  Hay  AIR  BALE...  SPECIAL  DELIVERY 


SEND  FOR  FREE  LITERATURE 

JOHN  DEERE  •  MOLINE,  ILL.  •  DEPT.  A-54 

Please  send  me  free  information  on  John  Deere's  cost-cofting  One-Man 
Way  of  Making  Hay. 

Same - - - -  — 

□  Student 

R.  R.. _ ^Box _ 

Toum _ _ _ _ _ _ 

State _ _ _ 


John  Deere  Automatic  Loading  and 
Storing  Speeds  Work  .  .  .  Cuts  Costs 

There’s  no  room  for  “slow  freight”  methods  on  today’s  farms!  John 
Deere’s  revolutionary  One-Man  Hay  Handling  System  speeds  work  .  .  . 
eliminates  drudgery  .  .  .  reduces  man-hours  .  .  .  and  cuts  costs.  It  not 
only  increases  your  efficiency  of  operation,  but  also  gets  better  hay  in 
the  barn. 

Whether  yours  is  a  family-sized  farm  or  a  large-acreage  operation,  a 
John  Deere  Twine-Tie  Baler  with  Bale  Ejector  and  a  Portable  Elevator 
with  Barn  Bale  Conveyor  will  cut  your  hay-handling  costs  by  50  per  cent. 

Can  you  really  afford  no/  to  make  these  savings?  Better  see  your  John 
Deere  dealer  soon.  Mail  coupon  below  for  free  information. 


the 

Bill  Camp  Story 

A  South  Carolina  farm  boy^  now  Mr,  Cotton  of  California^ 
took  cotton  out  of  the  South  to  the  fVest  Coast. 


WOFFORD  BENJAMIN  CAMP  wiped  the 

red  Carolina  dust  from  his  eyes.  The 
cotton  rows,  even  on  his  father’s  small 
patch,  seemed  endless  and  the  weeds  as 
thick  as  the  hair  on  a  hound’s  back.  But 
young  Camp  allowed  himself  only  a  small 
breather.  He  was  going  to  college  in  the 
fall,  and  he  needed  every  penny  of  his  share 
of  the  crop.  He  was  going  to  college  to 
learn  more  about  cotton,  more  than  he 
could  learn  from  the  blister  end  of  a  hoe. 

And  Wofford  Benjamin  Camp  did  learn 
about  cotton.  He  knew  planting  and  chop¬ 
ping  and  picking  almost  from  the  day  he 
could  walk ;  he  learned  plant  breeding  and 
selection  in  college. 

I  first  knew  him  as  a  freshman  at  Clem- 
son  College.  Even  then  he  knew  more 
about  cotton  than  some  of  his  professors. 
He  seemed  to  have  been  born  with  the 
knack  of  managing  cotton,  and  this,  com¬ 
bined  with  his  college  learning,  has  made 
him  one  of  the  leading  cotton  scientists  of 


Left,  BUI  Cainp  and  his  shop  foreman,  Henry 
Jordan,  watch  a  job  of  welding.  In  the 
background,  part  of  Camp’s  quarter  million 
dollars  worth  of  two-row  cotton  pickers. 


By  J.  M.  Eleazer 

the  world,  one  of  the  biggest  cotton  farmers 
in  California,  and  the  hero  of  a  rags  to 
riches  story  that  not  even  Horatio  Alger 
could  equal. 

Somewhere  along  the  line  he  picked  up 
the  name  of  Bill,  and  Bill  he  is  today  to  his 
newest  Mexican  laborer  or  to  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture.  He  is  “Mr.  Cotton  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,”  for  it  was  he  who  adapted  the 
South’s  cbtton  to  the  Coast,  showed  the 
westerners  how  to  change  from  cattle  to 
cotton,  how  to  irrigate  cotton,  and  more 
than  any  other  man  was  responsible  for  the 
migration  of  cotton  to  the  far  west. 

He  is  a  rich  man  today;  how  rich  he 
doesn’t  even  know  himself.  A  good  portion 
of  the  great  dream  he  had  that  summer  be¬ 
fore  he  went  to  Clemson  College  has  come 
true.  What  were  the  qualities  that  set  him 
apart — a  rare  man  who  could  fashion  an 
empire  out  of  the  parched  sand  of  a  Cali¬ 
fornia  desert,  and  change  the  face  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  farming? 


Below  is  the  Camp  family  when  Bill  was  young, 
back  on  the  old  home-place  in  South  Carolina. 
Bill,  the  youngest,  stands;next  to  his  mother. 
Bill  now  owns  this  farm,  grown  to  3,000  acres. 


To  find  out  what  manner  of  man  Bill 
Camp  is  we  could  go  back  to  that  little 
farm  in  the  rolling  red  hills  of  up-state 
South  Carolina. 

It  was  a  small  farm  and  there  were  no 
hired  hands — every  member  of  the  family 
pitched  in  at  chopping  and  picking  time. 
Chopping  cut  the  school  year  short  in  the 
spring,  and  picking  in  the  fall.  Bill  took  his 
schooling  out  of  what  was  left.  By  the  time 
he  was  college  age  he  had  just  finished  the 
eighth  grade. 

He  doesn’t  remember  when  he  first  de¬ 
cided  to  go  to  college.  When  he  was  about 
half  as  tall  as  a  hoe  handle  his  father  gave 
him  a  patch  where  he  planted  some  truck 
and  melons.  He  worked  his  patch  with  a 
bull  yearling,  Black  Joe,  and  his  own  mus¬ 
cle.  He  peddled  his  produce  from  door  to 
door  in  Gaffney,  the  nearest  town,  and  the 
money  went  into  his  college  fund.  When 
he  had  finished  the  eighth  grade  and  was 
old  enough,  if  not  schooled  enough,  he  de- 


Below,  Bill  checks  staple  length  of  a  cotton 
sample — breathes  on  it  to  soften,  separates 
fibers,  measures  samples  on  his  sleeve.  A  natty 
dresser,  this  is  typical  of  his  everyday  appearance. 


Irrigating  a  seed  alfalfa  sowing  on  Bill 
Canip  land.  On  the  horizon  is  a  portion  of 
the  Kem-Friant  canal.  The  hand-manipulated 
timbers  aid  in  even  water  distribution. 

These  Kern  County  fields  produce  the  finest 
alfalfa  seed  in  the  world,  are  rented  for  pasture 
to  sheep  men  after  the  seed  is  harvested. 

cided  to  make  the  break  for  college.  His 
savings  weren’t  even  enough  to  see  him 
through  the  first  year,  so  he  applied  for  a 
scholarship.  There  was  a  catch  in  that, 
too.  He  flunked  the  examination,  which 
wasn’t  designed  for  an  eighth  grader,  but 
fortunately  for  him  everybody  else  who  took 
the  exam  flunked,  too.  Local  friends  pre¬ 
vailed  upon  the  college  to  give  him  a 
chance,  conditional  on  acceptable  work, 
for  one  year.  Bill  rarely  had  his  nose  out  of 
a  book  that  first  year,  but  he  passed  with 
good  marks.  His  scholarship  was  renewed. 

We  were  often  in  the  same  classes  those 
four  years  and  I  had  a  chance  to  know  him 
well.  Courage  and  tenacity  of  purpose  was 
written  in  everything  he  did.  I  remember 
that  in  our  botany  class  one  day  a  prac¬ 
tical  joker  squirted  a  dropper  of  methane 
blue  down  the  back  of  Bill’s  neck.  We  had 
an  unwritten  code  that  differences  of  opin¬ 
ion  of  an  aggravated  nature  were  settled 
back  of  the  dorm  after  supper  in  the  eve¬ 


ning.  Bill  and  the  joker  fought  it  out  in 
one  of  the  greatest  battles  in  the  annals  of 
Clemson  College.  Both  were  bloody  and 
so  tired  that  they  leaned  on  each  other, 
like  a  couple  of  exhausted  roosters.  The 
fight  was  a  draw,  one  of  Bill  Camp’s  few 
struggles  he  hasn’t  won. 

When  Bill  finished  college  in  June,  1916, 
he  had,  literally,  only  the  clothes  on  his 
back.  But  he  did  have  a  vast  knowledge  of 
cotton — he  knew  it  from  the  soil  to  the  bale 
on  the  farm,  and  he  knew  it  from  the  labo¬ 
ratories  of  Clemson  College.  He  needed  a 
job,  and  he  wanted  a  job  in  cotton.  The 
College  authorities  recommended  him  to 
one  of  the  Du  Fonts,  who  owned  coastal 
lands  in  South  Carolina  and  wanted  to 
find  some  crops  suited  to  the  vast  aban¬ 
doned  rice  lands  there.  One  of  the  things 
Bill  tried  was  cotton,  long  staple  cotton,  on 
Combahee  Plantation. 

The  famed  Sea  Island  Cotton  industry 
of  Coastal  Georgia  and  Carolina  had  all 
but  been  destroyed  by  the  boll  weevil,  and  a 
variety  to  replace  it  was  needed.  So,  in 
cooperation  with  USD  A  and  Clemson,  he 
put  out  extensive  cotton  plots  there  that 
year.  The  most  promising  variety  in  that 
test  was  called  Acala,  a  cotton  USD  A  had 
found  in  Mexico  and  on  which  a  little  work 


had  been  done  in  Texas.  It  was  earlier 
than  the  late-growing  Sea  Island  variety. 

War  was  brewing  in  Europe,  and  long- 
staple  Sea  Island  cotton  had  become  essen¬ 
tial  for  airplane  fabric,  tires,  and  other  war 
uses.  Officials  of  USDA  pre\ailed  upon 
Bill  to  go  west  and  search  for  a  place  where 
suitable  long-staple  cotton  could  be  grown. 
So  he  gave  up  his  work  at  Combahee  Plan¬ 
tation  and  went  west. 

Bill  had  little  encouragement  from  offi¬ 
cials  in  Washington.  They  told  him  cotton 
couldn’t  be  grown  in  the  Far  West;  it  had 
already  been  tried.  But  Dr.  Taylor  of  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  had  faith  that  it 
could,  and  he  prevailed  upon  Bill  to  go  and 
try  it  anew. 

He  finally  landed  in  Bakersfield,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  in  time  to  make  trial  plantings  in 
the  spring  of  1917.  But  he  was  a  lonely 
man  on  a  distant  shore.  California  wanted 
none  of  cotton,  “a  poverty  crop.”  He  trav¬ 
eled  around,  by  train  and  by  foot,  planting 
his  test  plots.  He  met  H.  A.  Jastro,  man¬ 
ager  of  the  giant  Kem  County  Land  Com¬ 
pany,  who  gave  him  permission  to  use  com¬ 
pany  land  on  the  edge  of  Bakersfield.  At 
Fresno,  W.  T.  Nutting,  father  of  the  fam¬ 
ous  Thompson  seedless  grape,  who  saw  the 
need  for  another  crop  to  take  some  of  the 
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gamble  out  of  the  grape  business,  also 
turned  over  some  plots  for  Bill’s  plantings. 
Mr.  Nutting  bought  an  old  Ford  car  and 
gave  it  to  him  for  his  work,  and  from  there 
on,  Bill  was  ready  to  ride. 

The  San  Joaquin  looked  good  to  Bill,  but 
when  he  made  the  long  trip  to  Berkeley  to 
lay  his  plans  before  the  Dean  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  he  was  told  flatly,  “Cotton  won’t 
grow  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley.  And  even 
if  you  could  grow  it,  you  couldn’t  get  it 
picked,  for  no  one  does  that  but  Negroes.” 
The  Dean  seemed  surprised  when  Bill  told 
him  white  folks,  too,  picked  cotton  in  Caro¬ 
lina,  and  that  he  himself  was  the  cotton¬ 
picking  champion  of  his  home  county  of 
Cherokee,  with  353  pounds  picked  in  a  day. 
But  the  Dean  insisted  it  was  specialty  crops 
they  wanted  in  California.  “Cotton  will 
ruin  the  economy  of  any  area,  socially  and 
economically,”  he  concluded. 

But  the  Kern  County  Land  Company 
wanned  up  to  Bill’s  plans  and  they  agreed 
to  help  him  centralize  his  tests.  They 
offered  80  acres  of  their  holdings  anywhere 
he  would  select  it.  With  soil  auger  in  hand 
he  roamed  the  desert  lands  and  finally 
selected  an  area  near  Shafter.  The  county 
took  deed  to  it  and  leased  it  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  it  is  now  the  famous  Shafter 
Experiment  Station.  Bill  super\ised  the 
drilling  of  the  irrigation  wells  and  leveling 
land.  He  ran  the  station  for  many  years. 

In  his  early  trials  of  cotton  there  in  the 
San  Joaquin  Valley,  Bill  tried  out  various 
sorts.  Egyptian  was  the  first  variety  planted 
on  the  farms.  It  brought  a  very  high  price 
at  first,  due  to  war  restrictions.  When  they 
vfere  removed,  the  price  plummeted  below 


cost  of  production.  Bill’s  work  had  shown 
that  the  Acala  that  had  looked  best  in 
Coastal  Carolina  was  proving  to  be  the  con¬ 
sistently  high  yielder  out  there.  And  when 
the  high  dififerential  on  Egyptian  cotton 
was  removed,  they  could  make  money  grow¬ 
ing  a  slightly  shorter,  high-yielding  staple 
and  Acala  was  settled  upon. 

In  1925,  with  considerable  backing  from 
the  growers.  Bill  spearheaded  the  fight  for 
the  one-variety  cotton  law  that  is  still  in 
operation  in  most  of  California.  Under  it, 
only  the  variety  approved  by  USD  A,  the 
Shafter  Experiment  Station,  and  its  com¬ 
mittee  of  growers  can  be  planted  in  the 
San  Joaquin  Valley.  Thus,  with  no  mixing, 
the  work  of  the  breeders  at  Shafter  can 
grow  into  maximum  fruitfulness  in  the 
field.  The  station  furnishes  the  basic  stock 
of  seed.  This  is  carefully  multiplied  by  their 
farmers’  seed  organization  and  top-quality 
certified  planting  seed  of  the  same  sort  is 
supplied  to  all  growers  at  a  cost  not  much 
above  the  oil  mill  price  for  which  they 
sold  their  field-run  seed  the  fall  before. 

It  was  while  at  the  Shafter  Station  that 
Bill  began  to  do  a  little  farming  on  his 
own.  He  had  saved  a  little  money,  and 
land  that  now  sells  for  $1,000  an  acre  could 
be  bought  for  a  tenth  of  that  price.  He 
bought  a  quarter-section,  leased  more,  and 
borrowed  money  to  put  down  wells.  He 
kept  an  eye  on  his  own  operations  from  his 
position  at  the  Station. 

He  seemed  to  have  a  magic  touch  when 
land  and  cotton  came  together.  In  1929, 
the  Bank  of  America,  which  had  taken 
over  thousands  of  acres  as  casualties  of  the 
agricultural  depression,  offered  Bill  a  job 


Bill  Camp  has  a  just  right  to  a  second  title,  Mr.  Potato  of  California. 

Part  of  a  daily  run  of  80  carloads  (above,  right)  conies  out  of  the  sorter  and  washer. 
Below,  a  scavenger  band  of  sheep  cleans  up  after  the  alfalfa  seed  harvest.  Camp  rents 
the  pasture  to  sheepmen;  the  birds  follow  the  sheep  for  the  tick  feast. 


as  manager.  He  found  farmers  with  fruits 
and  other  specialty  crops  were  .going  broke 
fast.  But  those  with  cotton  were  holding  on 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  bank  could  af¬ 
ford  to  carry  most  of  them.  He  counseled 
with  hundreds  of  these  farmers  in  trouble 
and  in  many  cases  helped  them  work  out  a 
more  stable  program  that  included  some 
cotton,  too. 

After  five  years  with  the  Bank,  Bill  was 
drafted  to  go  to  Washington  in  the  early 
and  hectic  days  of  the  New  Deal  as  assist¬ 
ant  director  of  the  cotton  section  of  the 
Triple-A  under  his  friend,  C.  A.  Cobb  of 
Georgia.  There  he  helped  wrestle  with  the 
stupendous  task  of  administering  the  cotton 
plow-up  and  control  program. 

At  the  end  of  1936  Bill  gave  up  his  work 
in  Washington  and  returned  to  Bakersfield, 
a  sadder  and  wiser  man.  He  had  seen  Red 
fringes  in  Wa.shington  official  circles,  and 
he  didn’t  like  it.  From  that  experience 
Communism  became  anathema  to  him  and 
was  to  color  his  thinking  to  this  day. 

Back  home  in  Bakersfield,  Bill  Camp  be¬ 
gan  his  swift  climb  to  success.  I  have  often 
wondered  from  whence  came  the  source  of 
his  stupendous  energy',  and  “how  one  small 
head  can  hold  all  he  knows.”  He  is  a  stocky 
man,  a  little  under  average  height,  a  dapper 


dresser,  and  he  doesn’t  look  his  65  years. 
He  talks  and  acts  like  a  successful  small¬ 
town  grocer;  it  is  when  he  is  in  action  that 
one  sees  the  tme  caliber  of  the  man.  He 
^  knows  exactly  what  he  is  doing,  knows 

(  what  he  wants  done,  and  how  he  wants  it 

'  done.  He  once  said  to  me,  “In  an  emer- 

5  gency,  any  intelligent,  quick  action  is  better 

than  delay.” 

I  Mild  and  gentle  and  always  courteous,  he 

’  built  his  cotton  kingdom  without  brutality 

,  and  ruthlessness.  He  has  helped  others  as 

thoroughly  as  he  has  helped  himself,  work- 
’  ing  on  many  service  groups  without  pay. 

i  He  has  a  way  of  being  right,  a  sort  of 

sixth  sense  about  the  future.  He  runs  his 
;  shrewd  blue  eyes  over  a  piece  of  land  and 

1  sees  the  crop  growing,  the  wells  flowing, 

I  and  the  harvest.  His  capacity  for  remember¬ 

ing  every  detail  of  an  operation  is  amazing. 

The  first  quarter-section  of  undevel¬ 
oped  desert  Bill  bought  in  the  mid-twenties 
was  the  first  land  he  ev’er  owned.  It  was 
mortgaged  and  he  had  no  money  for  the 
wells  he  needed.  He  did  what  had  rarely 
been  done  before — he  set  a  precedent  when 
he  convinced  a  California  banker  that  a 
loan  to  dig  a  well  was  a  good  investment. 
There  was  no  dwelling  on  the  place  and 
Bill  put  up  one  of  the  most  ingenious 
homes  in  California,  five  discarded  refrig¬ 
erator  cars  which  he  bought  for  $25  each. 
He  knocked  out  walls,  built  a  gabled  roof, 
windows,  and  doors,  and  decorated  the  in¬ 
teriors.  They  made  a  very  attractive  home 
— one  of  Bill’s  sons  lives  there  today. 

He  bought  up  land  as  it  came  on  the  mar¬ 
ket,  and  leased  a  good  deal  more.  He  has 
always  leased  land— bought  it  later  if  the 
price  was  right  and  it  proved  out.  He  very 
early  saw  that  diversification  was  a  form  of 
insurance  he  could  not  afford  to  pass  up. 
While  his  first  love  was  cotton,  he  soon  got 
into  potatoes  in  a  big  way,  and  from  time  to 
time  other  crops — cattle,  alfalfa,  onions, 
grapes,  and  sugar  beets. 

No  one  knows,  because  he  refuses  to  dis¬ 
cuss  such  things,  how  much  land  he  owns, 
how  much  he  leases.  Some  indication 
of  the  cotton  acreage  is  the  number  of 
mechanical  pickers  in  operation — I  saw  1 7 
pickers  in  one  field,  turning  out  200  bales 
in  one  day,  the  work  of  1000  hand  pickers. 
And  he  did  hire  1000  pickers,  mostly  Mexi¬ 
cans,  at  one  time — hired  them  to  pick  up 
potatoes  and  held  them  over  for  the  cotton. 
Everybody  knows  Bill  Camp  as  “Mr.  Cotton 
of  California.”  He  has  a  genuine  right  to 
another  title,  “Mr.  Potato  of  California.” 
During  the  six  weeks  of  the  potato  har¬ 
vest,  30  to  80  cars  a  day  roll  from  his  sheds. 

He  has  not  confined  his  land  holdings 
to  California.  A  man  of  sentiment,  one  of 
his  first  buys  after  he  got  rolling  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  was  the  old  home-place  in  Cherokee 
County,  South  Carolina,  about  100  acres  to 
which  he  has  added  more  than  3,000  acres 
in  the  same  area.  He  owns  the  famed  Buck- 
field  Plantation  on  the  Carolina  Coast 
where  Kress,  the  5  and  10  man,  used  to 
grow  his  bulbs.  There  are  1 1 ,000  acres  in 
this  plantation,  which  Camp  turned  into 
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a  cattle  operation.  He  spends  considerable 
time  in  Carolina  and  would  like  to  think 
of  it  as  his  home.  The  Wall  Street  Journal 
recently  quoted  him  on  the  “state  of  the 
nation.”  “W.  B.  Camp,  Sr.,  a  cotton  farmer 
and  self-styled  ‘South  Carolina  Democrat’, 
is  ‘afraid  we’re  spending  ourselves  right 
down  the  drain.’  ” 

In  addition  to  his  cotton,  potato  and 
cattle  operations,  Bill  finds  time,  no  one 
knows  where,  to  serve  on  innumerable  com¬ 
mittees  and  service  groups.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  Potato  and  Cotton  Commodity  Com¬ 
mittees  in  Washington,  and  helped  organize 
and  is  presently  a  member  of  the  California 
potato  and  cotton  committees.  For  six 
years  he  has  represented  agriculture  as 
director  of  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce 


and  is  now  vice-president  of  that  organiza¬ 
tion.  He  has  known  personally  the  Secre¬ 
taries  of  Agriculture  since  the  1920’s  and 
is  regularly  consulted  by  the  Department. 

He  has  holdings  in  banks  and  industry. 
Only  a  human  dynamo  could  carry  this 
great  load,  but  he  has  always  had  help.  His 
first  wife  was  an  exceptional  woman  who 
worked  with  him  in  the  early  years  when 
the  going  was  rough.  She  died  when  their 
two  sons  were  in  the  service  in  World  War 
II.  The  two  sons,  chips  off  the  old  block,  are 
taking  more  and  more  of  the  administrative 
load  off  their  father.  They  have  holdings  of 
their  own,  but  the  main  operation  of  the 
Camp  family  is  W.  B.  Camp,  Inc.,  which 
promises  to  be  a  very  enduringorganization. 

(Continued  on  page  120) 
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A  king  without  a  throne — Bill  has  no  desk 
in  the  farm  office,  must  stand  when  he  confers 
with  his  two  sons,  Bill,  Jr.,  far  right ;  Don,  left. 
Here  they  are  actually  talking  over  a  deal 
involving  almost  half  a  million  dollars. 

Below,  sixteen  Camp  cotton  pickers  in  one 
field,  turning  out  more  than  200  hales  in 
one  day.  The  cotton  is  Acala. 


Farmers  are  finding  a  profitable  market 
for  game  birds  sold  on  the  wing. 

By  George  Laycock 


Hunting  as  a  Cash  Crop 


IN  1958  AN  estimated  15,000,000  hunters 
in  the  United  States  trudged  across 
fields,  pastures,  woodlots,  forest  and  moun¬ 
tains  stalking  and  shooting  everything  from 
doves  to  grizzly  bear.  Most  farmers  pennit- 
ted  hunting  on  their  land,  aj^ew  would 
gladly  have  shot  the  hunters,  and  around 
1,200  welcomed  the  hunters  and  made  a 
killing  of  sorts.  These  were  the  operators  of 
farm  hunting  preserves. 

Even  though  farm  hunting  preserves 
have  been  increasing  in  numbers  at  an  ac¬ 
celerated  pace  and  have  been  doing  a  good 
business,  fewer  than  five  per  cent  of  the 
hunters  last  year  were  shooting  on  pre¬ 
serves.  There  are  those  who  expect  this  fig¬ 
ure  to  climb  to  50  per  cent  eventually  and 
for  the  number  of  preserves  to  increase  a 
thousand  per  cent. 

All  this  promises  a  new  type  of  farm  busi¬ 
ness.  And  many  landowners  are  speculating 
how  they  can  cut  in  on  a  piece  of  it. 

There  are  good  reasons  for  the  growing 
popularity  of  preserv’e  shooting.  Land  open 
to  free  hunting  has  been  steadily  giving  way 
to  spreading  cities,  industrial  sites,  and 
highway  systems.  At  the  same  time  the 
number  of  hunters  is  increasing  with  the 
growing  population. 

In  recent  years  state  after  state  has  passed 
special  legislation  giving  lawful  status  to 
this  game  bird  type  of  agriculture.  Thirty- 
eight  states  now  permit  the  operation  of 
commercial  shooting  preserves  and  others 


are  certain  to  follow.  Meanwhile,  the  ad¬ 
vances  of  poultry  science  have  taken  some 
of  the  risks  out  of  raising  the  birds  needed 
to  stock  shooting  preserves. 

Many  farmers  who  have  signed  up  with 
the  conservation  reserve  of  the  soil  bank 
have  been  interested.  But,  unfortunately, 
no  land  in  the  conservation  reserve  can  be 
used  as  a  commercial  shooting  preserve, 
according  to  the  USD  A. 


How  It  Works 


Harold  Hollister,  an  able  operator  in  this 
new  farm  field,  farms  368  acres  in  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  rich  corn  and  hog  country.  Four  years 
ago  he  turned  it  into  a  shooting  preserve. 
Since  then  business  on  his  Ohio  Cherry  Bend 
Pheasant  Farm  has  grown  steadily.  And 
his  operation,  in  many  ways,  is  a  typical  one. 

The  hunter  who  wants  to  shoot  on  Hollis¬ 
ter’s  place  phones  in  his  reservation  two  or 
three  days  in  advance.  At  the  farm  he  gives 
Hollister  $15  and  in  exchange  is  permitted 
to  shoot  three  pheasants.  More  shooting 
costs  him  $5  for  each  additional  cock  bird 
and  $3  for  hens.  In  Ohio,  as  in  most  states, 
the  hunter  needs  a  state  hunting  license 
before  he  can  shoot  on  a  commercial  area. 

Last  year  Hollister  released  1 7,000  pheas¬ 
ants  hatched  and  reared  on  his  farm,  in  the 
September  1st  to  March  15th  shooting 
period  permitted  by  state  law  for  commer¬ 
cial  preserves.  The  wild  crop  of  pheasants 
on  the  place,  of  course,  wouldn’t  begin  to 


fulfill  such  a  demand  for  birds.  During 
1958,  which  was  a  good  year  for  wild  pheas¬ 
ants,  shooters  on  Hollister’s  farm  bagged 
only  45  wild,  unbanded  phea.sants,  which 
Hollister  had  to  make  good  to  the  state  by 
releasing  45  home-raised  pheasants  outside 
his  farm  borders.  He  also  pays  the  state  a 
$100  annual  preserve  license  fee. 

Pheasants  are  Hollister’s  cash  crop.  He 
produces  about  100  acres  of  corn,  but  leaves 
a  large  part  of  it  standing  as  protective 
cover  for  birds.  The  rest  is  picked  and 
turned  into  pheasant  feed. 

Enough  birds  are  released  daily  on  Hol¬ 
lister’s  farm  to  supply  his  hunting  parties. 
He  figures  his  shooters  recover  about  80 
per  cent  of  the  pheasants  released.  Some 
of  the  remaining  ones  wander  off  the  farm. 

Eighty  per  cent,  as  any  preserve  operator 
will  testify,  is  an  excellent  rate  of  recovery. 
One  reason  is  the  group  of  nine  good  bird 
dogs  he  keeps.  Shooters  can  take  the  dogs 
into  the  field  without  added  charge.  Hollis¬ 
ter,  unlike  many  operators,  does  not  send  a 
guide  and  dog  handler  with  his  hunters 
but  lets  the  customers  manage  the  dogs 
themselves.  He  employs  only  two  hired 
hands  on  the  farm. 

In  addition  to  operating  his  shooting 
preserve,  Hollister  holds  down  a  full-time 
industrial  job.  Some  shooting  preserve 
operators  own  the  land  and  some  lease  it. 
Some  who  don’t  own  enough  land  for  a 
shooting  preserve,  lease  additional  adjoin- 


Hunters  are  welcome  in  the  farmyard  of 
Mel  Cochran  (left).  Cochran’s  Cairn  Covert 
shooting  preserve  covers  250  acres  near 
Morrow,  Ohio.  The  hunters  pay  $10  to  shoot 
two  pheasants;  $3.50  for  additional  birds. 

Before  taking  to  the  fields,  Cochran  (above 
left )  briefs  the  hunters  on  the  farm 
boundaries  using  an  aerial  photo-map.  He  buys 
pheasants  from  game  farms  and  releases 
them  the  day  of  the  hunt.  Hunters  either 
bring  dogs  or  use  Cochran’s  and  he  usually 
goes  along  as  a  guide.  The  shooting  preserve 
is  a  sideline  when  farming  is  slack. 

ing  land.  And  some  are  farmers  who  still 
carr\-  on  most  of  their  regular  fanning 
operation,  but  have  added  bird  shooting  as 
an  extra  enterprise. 

Fanciest  of  all  shooting  presenes  is  the 


5,000-acre  Fairway  Fann  Hunt  Club  at  San 
.Augustine,  Texas,  which  draws  its  clients 
mainly  from  petroleum  companies.  This 
club  raises  40,000  pheasants  and  20,000 
bobwhite  quail  a  year  and  releases  some 
ducks  and  other  game.  For  good  measure  it 
provides  its  customers  with  an  18-hole  golf 
course,  swimming  pool,  tennis  courts,  horse¬ 
back  riding,  trap  and  skeet  ranges  and  fish¬ 
ing.  There  is  a  guest  lodge  on  the  grounds 
and  a  3,800-foot  runway  where  the  100 
members  may  land  their  planes. 

Basic  Requirements 

Any  farmer  who  considers  opening  a  shoot¬ 
ing  preserve  faces  some  important  ques¬ 
tions.  Is  his  farm  close  enough  to  centers  of 
population?  Is  it  the  right  size?  What  serv¬ 


ices,  in  addition  to  game  birds,  must  the 
operator  furnish?  What  farming  operations 
will  be  necessary? 

Several  organizations  have  studied  what 
makes  a  shooting  preserve  successfid.  .And, 
because  they  sell  shells  or  guns  or  game 
birds,  they  are  more  than  willing  to  answer 
the  detailed  questions. 

For  example,  the  Sportsman’s  Service 
Bureau,  established  by  the  Sporting  Arms 
and  Ammunition  Manufacturers  Institute 
at  250  East  43rd  Street,  New  York  City, 
nms  a  consultant  service  for  shooting  pre¬ 
serve  operators.  Their  specialists  have  stud¬ 
ied  preserve  operations  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  and  evolved  a  set  of  suggestions 
for  interested  people. 

The  first  step  is  to  learn  the  regulations 


Mel  Cochran  (above)  uses  a  hand  net  to  snag  a  pheasant  from  the  holding  pen 
He  made  the  pen  by  screening  in  an  old  barn  with  light  chicken  wire  fence. 


in  your  state.  The  laws  vary,  but  you  can 
learn  them  from  your  state  conservation 
agency  or  your  county  game  protector,  or 
by  writing  to  the  Secretary  of  State  of 
your  state. 

The  best  location  for  a  shooting  preserve 
is  within  40  to  50  miles  of  a  large  popula¬ 
tion  center,  as  most  customers  come  from 
cities  of  over  50,000  population.  But  some 
preserves  100  miles  or  more  from  large  cit¬ 
ies  can  get  along — at  least  until  someone 
opens  a  preserve  nearer  town. 

Next  take  a  critical  look  at  your  farm. 
It  should  be  neither  too  large  nor  too  small, 
something  between  300  and  500  acres  is 
ideal.  Some  are  smaller,  even  as  small  as 
100  acres,  but  business  may  outgrow  acre¬ 
age  and  limit  income  on  such  a  tract. 

One  good  reason  for  keeping  the  preserve 
under  500  to  600  acres  is  that  a  moderate 
acreage  well  cared  for  is  better  than  a  large 
acreage  loosely  managed. 

The  land  should  make  comfortable  hunt¬ 
ing  for  customers.  Preserve  shooters  are 
often  older  hunters  or  office  workers  wh^* 
prefer  bagging  their  birds  without  wading 
a  swamp  or  climbing  a  mountain.  The  best 
terrain  is  flat  or  gently  rolling.  If  there  are 
natural  features  that  box  in  your  area, 
you’re  doubly  lucky. 

One  of  the  best  examples  of  fitting  a 
preserve  to  the  landscape  is  the  Mardel 
Pheasant  Preserve  near  Milton,  Kentucky. 
Here  fertile  river  bottom  lands  a  half  mile 
wide  make  easy  walking  for  hunters,  and 
birds  are  walled  in  on  one  side  by  the  broad 
Ohio  and  on  the  other  by  high,  steep  hills, 
a  natural  barrier  to  pheasants. 

Large  woods  or  swamps  not  only  make 
hunting  difficult  but  also  enable  expensive 
birds  to  escape  too  easily.  Pheasants  are 
farmland  birds  and  do  their  best  in  agricul¬ 
tural  surroundings. 

You  start  to  ensure  a  good  recovery  rate 
the  year  before  you  liberate  birds.  To  com¬ 
bine  cropping  and  pheasants,  plant  your 
crops  in  alternating  strips  of  legumes  and 
grain  crops.  You  may  have  to  do  away  with 
fall  plowing  because  hunters  and  birds  will 
use  the  cover  strips  and  meadows  in  fall 
and  winter. 


Cochran  (above)  like  most  preserve  operators,  gets  a  high  rate  of  return  by  stocking 
pheasants  on  the  day  of  the  hunt.  Pheasants  revert  to  the  wild  immediately  and 
provide  hunters  with  difficult  shooting  and  high  quality  meat  when  hit. 


These  well-fed  mallards  (below)  are  creatures  of  habit.  They  are  trained  to 
walk  up  the  ramp  and  fly  from  the  tower  past  hunting  stations  to  a 
farm  pond.  The  survivors  are  driven  back  at  the  day’s  end  for  feeding. 


On  Nilo  Farms,  a  shooting  preserve  dem¬ 
onstration  area  at  Brighton,  Illinois,  cover 
crops  are  planted  in  strips  10  to  50  yards 
wide  and  50  to  100  yards  long  and  land 
around  these  strips  is  kept  bare  or  close 
clipped  to  make  barriers  for  the  birds. 
Pheasants,  which  habitually  run  before  the 
hunter  or  dog,  seldom  venture  into  clean 
regions;  this  makes  it  easier  for  hunters  to 


find  the  birds  and  get  them  to  fly.  Lespedeza 
and  sweet  clover  spring  seeded  into  the 
grain  crop  makes  excellent  protective  covei- 
for  birds. 

Food  patches  are  important  on  the  game 
preserve,  too.  These  supply  bird  cover  as 
well  and,  according  to  the  Nilo  farm  people, 
they  should  measure  from  an  eighth  to  a 
half  acre  and  there  should  be  one  every 
four  or  five  acres.  If  the  patch  is  big  enough 
it  should  be  divided  and  half  planted  to 
{Continued  on  page  136) 


The  colorful  ringneck  pheasant  flushing;  from  the  field 
border  (above)  is  the  bird  that  brinies  g;reat  numbers 
of  hunters  to  the  shooting  preserves.  This  one  took 
to  the  air  when  the  dog  came  in  from  the  far  side  and 
forced  the  bird  onto  the  cleared  strip.  Bobwhite 
quail  (right)  are  popular  shooting  preserve 
birds — especially  in  the  South.  One  operator, 

Mike  Moneymaker,  of  Lawrenceville,  Georgia,  raises 
several  thousand  annually;  charges  $23  a  day  with 
a  12-bird  limit.  He  keeps  ben  quail  in  miniature 
laying  cages  and  incubates  the  eggs.  Quail,  unlike 
pheasants,  are  released  two  weeks  before  the  area 
is  hunted  to  accustom  birds  to  tbe  wild. 
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his  Year’s  Fight 
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By  Grant  Cannon 


1 


on  Bugs  and  Weeds 


WINNING  THE  BATTLE  against  bugs  and 
weeds  is  part  of  the  job  of  growing 
corn.  The  farmer  is  on  the  firing  line  in  this 
endless  fight,  but  he  has  staunch  allies.  In 
the  Grand  Alliance,  called  Agribusiness, 
there  is  a  chemical  warfare  section  con¬ 
stantly  supplying  him  with  new  weapons. 
They,  the  scientists  in  colleges,  experiment 
stations,  and  chemical  companies,  are  con¬ 
stantly  scouting  the  enemy  to  discover 
weaknesses  and  points  vulnerable  to  attack. 

This  year,  the  farmer’s  odds  in  this  bat¬ 
tle  are  better  than  ever  before.  His  arsenal 
is  improved  by  an  expanded  use  of  Endrin 
against  insects,  and  the  granting  of  a  label 
for  Simazine,  one  of  the  most  highly  selec¬ 
tive  weed  killers  to  be  put  on  the  market. 
The  authorization  for  use  of  these  new 
chemicals  came  last  year,  too  late  for  gen¬ 
eral  distribution.  He  is  also  strengthened  by 
the  increased  use  of  granulation  in  formu¬ 
lating  both  insecticides  and  herbicides.  This 
gives  him  greater  versatility  in  applying 
the  material. 

The  battle  with  the  insects  begins  before 
the  corn  pokes  its  head  above  the  ground. 
Underground  it  must  survive  against  the 
attacks  of  the  voracious  wireworms  which 
will  eat  the  seed,  the  emerging  plant,  or 
the  roots  of  the  maturing  corn.  Its  roots 
may  also  be  grazed  on  by  the  thin,  wrinkled 
corn  rootworm  and  the  fat  grape  colaspis 

These  are  the  enemies  farmers  must  fight  to 
raise  a  corn  crop.  Reading  clockwise, 
starting  at  7  o’clock,  the  wire  worm, 
a  voracious  creature  which  eats  the  seed, 
the  sprout,  and  the  roots  of  corn; 
chinchbugs  which  migrate  from  small  grain 
to  corn  on  foot  and  which  may  be  stopped 
with  a  barrier;  the  grasshopper,  another 
enemy  which  may  be  destroyed  with  a  small 
amount  of  spray  if  caught  early;  the 
full-grown  corn  borer  and,  below  it,  three 
newly-hatched  borers,  which  can  best 
be  attacked  with  granular  insecticides; 
the  fall  army  worm  which  migrates 
each  year  from  the  south  as  a  moth. 


larva,  the  latter  particularly  if  the  corn 
follows  lespedeza  or  clovers.  The  seed 
may  be  eaten  by  the  seed  corn  beetle  or 
destroyed  by  the  sharp-nosed  seed-corn 
maggot  or  the  growing  plant  chopped  down 
by  the  destructive  cutworm. 

With  such  a  formidable  enemy  order  of 
battle,  most  entomologists  in  the  Corn  Belt 
recommend  an  annual  soil  treatment  be¬ 
fore  corn  planting  as  an  insurance  against 
these  destructive  pests.  They  point  out  that 
an  increased  yield  of  around  two  and  a  half 
bushels  of  corn  will  pay  for  the  treatment 
and  this,  they  claim,  soil  treatment  will 
usually  achieve.  Some  years  it  may  save  the 
whole  crop  or  a  replanting  of  the  crop. 

J.  H.  Bigger  of  the  Illinois  Natural  His¬ 
tory  Survey  staff  has  conducted  a  five-year 
study  on  hundreds  of  fields  of  corn  to  test 
this  belief.  He  has  found  that  in  careful 
tests  the  practice  paid  off  67  per  cent  of 
the  time — 25  per  cent  of  the  fields  showed 
a  return  3  times  or  more  the  cost  of 
treatment;  18  per  cent  gave  a  return  twice 
the  cost  of  treatment;  and  on  24  per  cent 
of  the  fields  cost  and  return  broke  even. 
In  33  per  cent,  the  increased  yield  did  not 
quite  pay  the  way  for  the  treatment.  The 
catch  is,  however,  you  can’t  say  which  fields 
might  be  safe.  You  can  say  which  fields 
should  certainly  be  treated,  however.  Big¬ 
ger  recommends  soil  treatment  on  ( 1 )  fields 


This  Year’s  Fight 

The  arsenal  of  chemicals  the  farmer  has  to 
throw  at  insect  and  weed  enemies  this  year  is 
formidable.  In  addition  to  a  wide  choice  of 
chemicals,  the  farmer  may  choose  most  of  them 
as  either  granules  or  sprays.  Each  formulation 
has  its  advantages.  Sprays  do  a  better  job  where 
the  whole  plant  must  be  covered  and  provide 
excellent  distribution  for  pre-emergence  weed 
treatment  or  for  fighting  soil  insects.  Granules 
generally  have  a  longer  useful  life;  are  less  irri¬ 
tating  to  the  skin  and  less  dangerous  to  use;  drop 
well  into  the  leaf  whorl  for  fighting  corn  borer; 
and  make  a  lighter  load  and  do  a  better  job  of 


in  continuous  com  or  in  corn  for  two  suc¬ 
cessive  years;  (2)  fields  with  a  history  of 
loss  from  soil  insects;  and  (3)  fields  which 
were  in  sod  or  legumes  the  year  before.  In 
fields  sowed  to  continuous  com  the  north¬ 
ern  corn  rootworm,  if  not  fought  with  insec¬ 
ticides,  will  change  from  an  enemy  infiltra¬ 
tion  into  an  invasion  threading  its  way  into 
the  larger  roots  and  also  carrying  bacterial 
wilt  disease.  Fields  with  a  history  of  insect 
loss  usually  will  be  found  to  be  infested  with 
wireworm — usually  in  the  low  spots. 

Soil  treatment  can  be  done  before  or 
during  planting.  Any  time  in  the  spring 
after  plowing,  either  aldrin  or  heptachlor 
can  be  sprayed  or  broadcast  in  granular 
form  over  the  field  at  the  rate  of  one  and 
a  half  pounds  of  actual  chemical  to  the 
acre.  The  chemical  should  be  disked  in 
immediately  after  it  is  put  on  the  soil.  When 
used  in  the  row  at  planting  time,  either 
chemical  is  applied  at  the  rate  of  one 
pound  per  acre.  An  ordinary  field  sprayer 
with  hose  leads  mounted  on  the  openings 
normally  connected  to  each  section  of  the 
boom  can  be  used  to  spray  into  the  row.  A 
nozzle  is  attached  to  each  hose  and 
mounted  so  it  sprays  in  the  soil  in  the 
planter  shoe  rather  than  on  the  seed. 
Granular  insecticide  is  used  at  the  same 
rate,  one  pound  of  actual  chemical  per 
(Continued  on  page  148) 


on  Bugs  and  Weeds 

falling  on  the  target  when  dropped  from  a  plant. 

One  of  the  insecticides  newly  released  for  use 
against  com  pests  is  Endrin.  This  organic  hydro¬ 
carbon  is  extremely  powerful  (it  is  applied  at  the 
rate  of  two-tenths  of  a  pound  per  acre)  and  has 
a  long  residual  life.  It  can,  however,  be  used  on 
com  45  days  before  the  crop  is  cut  for  silage. 

A  new  weed  killer  is  Simazine  which  is  almost 
completely  selective  —  it  kills  all  broad-leaved 
plants  and  all  grasses  except  corn.  It  needs  water 
within  ten  days  of  application  as  a  pre-emergence 
spray  to  do  its  best  job.  Crops  planted  too  soon 
after  the  corn  may  be  damaged. 
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The  thick  stalk  of  the  dssarf  corn 
shows  why  this  short  hybrid 
lodges  less  than  the  thin,  tall  corn. 


dwarf  corn 


By  Chester  Charles 


Some  dwarfs  produce  yields  comparable  to  regular  varieties 
in  both  grain  and  silage;  dwarf  varieties  have  better  standability. 
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dwarf  corn 

t 

Short,  thick-stalked  corn,  called  a  | 
brachytic  dwarf,  is  a  new  and  exciting 
development.  It  has  as  many  nodes  and 
leaves  as  normal  corn,  but  they  are  much' 
more  closely  spaced.  Its  stalk  runs  two  or 
three  times  the  diameter  of  regular  corn. 

It  is  planted  and  cultivated  the  same  as 
normal  corn  and  requires  as  much  water 
and  fertilizer.  Its  yield  is  slightly  less — 
though  surprisingly  high  yields  of  silage 
have  been  recorded.  Its  major  advantage 
is  its  ability  to  stand  in  wind  and  weather 
that  lodges  tall  corn.  Plant  breeders  feel 
yield  and  disease  resistance  can  be  im¬ 
proved  considerably. 


Dwarf  corn  has  always  been  with  us. 

Until  recently,  it  was  given  scant  at¬ 
tention.  A  stunted  normal  hybrid  is  not  a 
genuine  dwarf ;  dwarf  corn  is  a  distinct 
breed.  Last  season,  interest  mounted  in 
what  had  formerly  been  considered  freak 
corn.  This  year,  thousands  of  acres  will  be 
planted  with  dwarf  types.  Some  farmers 
will  find  them  excellent;  other  farmers  are 
going  to  be  disappointed. 

Why  grow  dwarf  corn?  Lewis  M.  Camp, 
corn  breeder  for  Pfister  Associated  Grow¬ 
ers,  said,  “The  jokers  around  the  hot  stove 
will  tell  you  dwarf  corn  is  for  feeding  dwarf 
cattle  to  get  condensed  milk.  That  may  be 
funny,  but  not  fact.  Dwarf  com  is  not  just 
stunted  or  small  corn.  The  stalk  is  more 
compressed  and  fewer  of  the  brace  roots 
grow'  above  ground  than  with  normal  corn. 
This  gives  it  greater  structural  strength.  It 
stands  up  where  other  corn  goes  down.” 

The  dwarf  corn  hybrids  now  under  wide 
experimentation  are  of  two  types: 

( 1 )  Reduced  types.  These  are  sometimes 
referred  to  as  miniature  corn.  When  com¬ 
pared  to  standard  hybrids,  stalk  height  and 
leaf  area,  as  well  as  ear 'and  kernel  size  are 
smaller.  In  a  few  cases,  fair  yields  have 
been  reported  where  plant  population  has 
been  greatly  increased.  This  is  the  kind  of 
dwarf  that  has  been  planted  at  Purdue 
and  elsewhere  at  rates  exceeding  70,000 
plants  per  acre. 

(2)  Short-stalked  hybrids.  All  parts  of 
the  plant  are  normal  in  size  except  the 
stalk,  which  has  short  joints,  especially  be¬ 
low'  the  ears.  Com  breeders  call  these  plants 
“brachytic.”  In  1958,  dozens  of  farmers  in 
states  near  Illinois  plot-tested  samples  dis¬ 
tributed  by  the  University  of  Illinois.  In 
states  near  Massachusetts,  similar  testing 
was  conducted  by  the  Eastern  States  Farm¬ 
ers  Exchange.  Many  research  men  consider 


brachytic  hybrids  the  most  promising;  the 
seed  available  on  a  small  scale  for  1959 
planting  is  of  this  type. 

Just  as  there  are  many  breeds  of  normal 
hybrid  com,  there  are  innumerable  dw'arfs 
of  both  types  being  tested.  Through  cross¬ 
ing,  particularly  with  short-stalked  types, 
dwarf  counterparts  of  standard  hybrids 
like  U.S.  13  are  being  produced.  The  ob¬ 
ject  of  seed  growers  is  to  breed  adapted 
dwarfs  for  all  areas,  in  long,  medium  and 
short  season  ranges. 

Stalk  height  and  grain  yield  in  dwarfs 
are  relative  factors  just  as  they  are  with 
standard  hybrids.  Any  farmer  who  has 
seen  Iowa  939,  for  example,  grow  15  feet 
tall  and  yield  150  bushels  of  corn  an  acre 
on  rich  bottom  land,  knows  that  the  same 
hybrid  might  mature  at  a  height  of  7  feet 
and  yield  45  bushels  of  grain  on  poor  up¬ 
land  soil.  Dwarf  hybrids  react  similarly  to 
environment.  Those  that  generally  tend  to 
mature  at  four  feet  can  grow-  twice  that  tall 
under  favorable  circumstances,  within  the 
potentials  of  their  pedigrees.  Ear  height  is 
likewise  variable  but  it  is  influenced  more 
by  breeding  than  by  growing  conditions. 

Standard  hybrids  are  the  survivors  of 
over  25  years  of  de¬ 
velopment  and  se¬ 
lection.  Dwarf  in- 
breds  at  present 
represent  only  four 
or  five  generations 
of  breeding.  To  has¬ 
ten  the  process,  fre¬ 
quently  a  winter 
generation  is  raised 
in  Florida.  Some  of 
the  seed  to  be 
planted  in  the  Corn 
Belt  this  summer  is 
being  harvested  in 
Florida  early  this 
spring.  The  problem 
of  plant  breeders  is  to 
cross  and  back  cross 
and  select  in  order 
to  perfect  a  hybrid 
that  is  commercially 
acceptable. 

Most  of  the  selections  must  be  discarded. 
On  some,  ear  height  is  too  variable  with  a 
few  ears  laying  on  the  ground  while  other 
plants  of  the  same  strain  have  ears  three 
feet  above  the  ground.  Other  strains  prove 
unsatisfactory  in  other  respects,  in  height,  in 
leafing,  in  yield.  Some  crosses  turn  out  to 
be  two  feet  tall,  some  sucker  like  large 
clumps  of  Johnson  grass,  some  are  com¬ 
pletely  barren  of  ears.  When  a  promising 
cross  is  found,  it  must  prove  itself  in  many 
locations  under  greatly  varying  conditions 
before  it  can  be  considered  ready  for  use. 

Corn  breeders  like  Earl  R.  Leng  of  the 
University  of  Illinois  at  Urbana  believe 
they  are  near  to  producing  a  dwarf  corn 
that  will  stand  well,  pick  well  and  yield 
well.  “We  are  shooting  for  a  short-stalked 
hybrid  that  grows  four  or  five  feet  tall  with 
the  ears  twelve  to  twenty  inches  above  the 
ground,”  Dr.  Leng  pointed  out.  “In  the 


big  corn-producing  counties  of  Illinois, 
Iowa,  and  Nebraska,  lodging  is  a  serious 
problem  in  three  out  of  every  five  years. 
Lodged  corn  usually  breaks  in  the  first  few 
joints  above  the  ground.  The  number  of 
joints  or  internodes  in  dwarf  com  is  the 
same  as  in  normal  com.  But  in  dwarfs,  the 
joints  are  from  one  to  three  inches  long, 
instead  of  a  normal  six  inches.  The  ears 
grow  less  than  two  feet  off  the  ground 
rather  than  at  the  usual  forty- two  to  fifty- 
six  inches.  This  joint  length  and  ear  height 
reduce  leverage  action  in  the  wind.  The 
more  closely-spaced  nodes  add  strength. 
There  is  no  doubt  about  the  superior  stand¬ 
ing  ability  of  dwarfs.  In  test  after  test, 
where  the  normal  hybrid  U.S.  13  has 
shown  as  many  as  half  its  stalks  lodged,  its 
dwarf  counterpart,  Illidwarf  513,  has  stood 
erect.  In  only  a  few  tests  has  any  significant 
lodging  of  the  dwarf  been  seen.  Even  under 
very  sev'ere  conditions,  several  of  the  dwarfs 
under  test  have  remained  almost  a  hundred 
per  cent  erect.” 

The  big  disadvantage  of  dwarfs  is  their 
reduced  yield.  Dr.  Leng  stated,  “Yields  of 
some  dwarf  hybrids  have  in  certain  cases 
compared  favorably  with  normal,  adapted 
hybrids.  In  general, 
however,  yields  have 
been  ten  to  twenty 
p>er  cent  less  for  the 
dwarfs.  With  fur¬ 
ther  breeding  work, 
in  my  opinion,  yields 
can  be  raised  to  a 
satisfactory  level. 
Late  harvesting 
might  favor  the 
dwarfs.  With  nor¬ 
mal  hybrids  a  twen¬ 
ty  per  cent  loss  from 
down  corn  at  late 
harv’est  is  not  un¬ 
usual.  It  is  the  bush¬ 
els  harvested,  not 
the  bushels  grown, 
that  count.” 

The  best  consist¬ 
ent  yields  have  been 
reported  by  D.  L. 
Matthews  for  Eastern  States  Dwarf  602, 
brachytic  counterpart  of  Pennsylvania  602. 
In  over  30  demonstration  plantings  in 
Pennsylvania,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island, 
Connecticut,  Delaware,  and  Maryland,  the 
tall  hybrid  averaged  109  bushels  per  acre, 
with  the  dwarf  averaging  107  bushels.  The 
high  yield  of  the  dwarf  was  due  to  its  pro¬ 
lific  tendency  for  it  averaged  1.7  ears  per 
plant  compared  to  1.0  ears  per  tall  plant. 

Southern  experience  has  not  been  so 
favorable.  Of  32  dwarfs  tested  at  Raleigh, 
North  Carolina,  all  fell  m  the  yield  range 
of  65  to  85  per  cent  of  the  normal  hybrid, 
Dixie  82.  D,  L.  Thompson,  USDA  Re¬ 
search  Agronomist  who  conducted  the 
tests,  said,  “Additional  breeding  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  narrow  the  yield  gap.  Standability 
is  in  favor  of  the  dwarf.  Last  year,  after 
hurricane  Helene  passed  through,  a  dwarf 
{Continued  on  page  96) 


Ears  from  dwarf  corn,  on  the  left,  are  not 
dwarfed.  In  total  yield,  the  dwarf  was  12  per 
cent  behind  the  normal  corn  on  the  right. 
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Answers  to  yonr 
fencing  problems 


Oome  day  an  invisible  ray  projected  along  the 
boundary"  of  a  field  may  protect  the  corn  from 
the  cows  and  afford  an  impenetrable  shield 
between  the  boar  and  the  gilts.  But  until  the 
dawn  of  that  distant  day  farmers  and  ranchers 
are  going  to  have  to  depend  upon  the  old  stand¬ 
by  of  posts  and  wire  to  keep  their  stock  where 
it  belongs. 

Even  in  this  day  of’  automation,  fence  build¬ 
ing  is  still  a  tedious  post-by-post  operation.  Yet 
there  are  ways  to  speed  it  up  and  steps  which, 
if  followed  faithfully,  will  produce  a  fence 
which  will  still  be  serviceable  long  after  it  has 
been  written  off  the  depreciation  schedule  and 
which  will  be  practically  maintenance  free. 

Thousands  of  miles  of  new  fence  will  be  built 
this  spring  and  summer  by  farmers  who  have 
hundreds  of  other  demands  on  their  time  and 
who  can^ill  afford  to  invest  their  cash  in  a  poor 


Shallow  V  Cut  in  Brace 


Steel  Pin 


The  Rosemont  corner  diagramed 
above  can  be  built  in  less  than  an  hour 
by  two  men  using  pointed  wood 
posts  and  a  power  post  driver. 
Properly  erected  it  will  stand  for  25 
to  30  years.  John  Neetzel,  University 
of  Minnesota,  demonstrates  the 
action  of  the  post  driver  (left).  The 
braces  are  not  notched  into  the 
posts  in  the  Rosemont  corner. 

Instead,  a  dowel  pin  is  used  as  shown 
in  the  drawing  (far  left). 
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piece  of  construction.  Farm 
Quarterly  queried  two  of 
the  nation’s  outstanding 
authorities  on  farm  fence 
for  the  latest  in  construc¬ 
tion  ideas  and  a  review  of 
some  of  the  basic  principles. 

G.  D.  Kite  is  professor  of 
agricultural  engineering, 

Virginia  Polytechnic  Insti¬ 
tute,  Blacksburg,  Virginia. 

John  R.  Neetzel  is  re¬ 
search  associate.  School  of 
Forestry,  University  of  Minnesota,  and  for¬ 
ester,  Lake  States  Forest  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota. 

They  have  done  much  work  in  fencing 
research,  have  staged  innumerable  fence- 
building  demonstrations.  Their  combined 
experience  covers  a  variety  of  regions  and 
terrain  from  the  small,  hilly  fields  of  the 
Appalachians  to  the  vast,  endless  expanse 
of  the  plains. 

Question:  In  getting  into  this  business  of 
how  to  build  a  better  fence,  is  there  any  one 
factor  to  which  we  can  pioint  as  of  the 
utmost  importance? 

Neetzel:  Yes.  The  foundation  is  the  most 
important  thing  in  the  construction  of  a 
house  or  any  other  building  and  so  it  is  with 
a  fence.  “How  Firm  a  Foundation”  should 
be  the  fence  builder’s  theme.  The  ends  and 
corners  are  the  foundation  of  the  fence.  If 
these  are  built  right  that  fence  is  going  to 
stand  and  have  a  long,  serviceable  life  de¬ 
spite  the  attacks  of  roguish  cattle,  rooting 
hogs,  snowdrifts  and  trespassing  hunters. 

Kite:  I’ll  concur  in  that  100  per  cent. 
And  I’d  like  to  remind  the  farmer  not  to 
forget  the  essential  ingredients  which  go 
into  making  a  good  fence.  Those  are  long- 
lasting  materials  and  proper  erection. 

Question:  Could  you  p)oint  out  sf>ecif- 
ically  what  you  mean  by  long-lasting  ma¬ 
terials,  Mr.  Kite? 

Kite:  We  expect  the  kind  of  fences  we 
recommend  building  in  Virginia  to  last  25 
years  or  more.  To  get  that  kind  of  life  you 
have  to  use  treated  wood  posts  or  steel  posts 
and  wire  of  the  better  grade.  The  most 
practical  woven  wire  fence  has  number  9 
wire  for  the  top  and  bottom  strand  with 
number  1 1  filler.  The  heavier  wire  not  only 
is  stronger  but  has  a  better  coating  of  rust- 
preventive  zinc.  The  lighter  grades  cost  less 
but  are  more  expensive  in  the  long  run. 

Another  point  a  man  should  watch  in 
buying  wire  is  that  it  is  of  springy  steel.  This 
steel  tends  to  contract  more  after  it  has 

The  zig-z2if'  looks  like  the 
fence  builder’s  nightmare 
but  it  makes  a  first  class 
temporary  fence 
for  sheep,  swine  and 
other  small  stock. 

The  woven  w  ire  is  stretched 

loosely  between  corner  posts, 
and  is  tightened  by  driving 
the  steel  line  posts  at  an  angle, 
the  alternate  posts  slanting 
in  opposite  directions. 


been  stretched  and  thus  makes  for  a  tight 
frame.  A  fence  made  of  soft  wire  lacks  the 
spring  action  and  will  sag. 

Question:  When  you  speak  of  treated 
posts  to  what  kind  of  treatment  do  you  refer? 

Kite:  I  have  no  preference.  The  four 
materials  commonly  used  in  Virginia  are 
creosote,  pentachlorophenol  (Penta),  cop¬ 
per-arsenate  and  osmosar.  With  creosote 
and  penta,  pressure  treatment  is  recom¬ 
mended. 

Neetzel:  I  would  recommend  buying  the 
commercially-treated  posts,  particularly  if 
you  can  be  sure  they  come  from  a  reputable 
manufacturer.  These  posts  will  last  25  to  30 
years.  Often  when  we  try'  to  do  the  treating 
job  on  the  farm  we  either  use  the  wrong 
species  of  wood  or  fail  to  give  adequate 
treatment  or  both.  Home-cut  pine  or  red 
oak  posts  will  take  treatment  well.  The 
treatment  must  be  applied  according  to  the 
preservative  used. 

Question:  You  mentioned,  Mr.  Kite, 
that  not  only  is  long-lasting  material  one  of 
the  essentials  of  a  good  fence  but  that 
proper  erection  is  the  other  member  of  the 
team.  What  do  you  cover  under  the  term 
proper  erection? 

Kite:  As  you  can  imagine,  that  covers  a 
lot  of  territory.  To  summarize  it,  though,  I 
would  include  under  this  head  the  ty'pe  of 
end,  corner  and  in-line  brace  assemblies 
used,  the  location  of  these  elements,  attach¬ 
ing  the  wire,  stretching,  and  the  use  of  the 
right  kind  of  staples.  We  can  cover  each  of 
these  items  in  detail  as  we  go  along.  To 
really  economize  on  time  and  money  in 
fence  building  a  man  should  do  a  careful 
job  of  planning  before  he  ever  begins  to 
set  a  post. 

Question:  How  much  does  that  involve? 

Kite:  Really  not  too  much.  The  location 
of  the  brace  assemblies  is  one  of  the  most 
important  steps  in  construction.  To  deter¬ 
mine  where  these  assemblies  are  going  to 
be — and  there  should  be  one  wherever  there 


G.  D.  Kite,  ag  engineer,  Virginia  Polytechnic 
Institute,  shows  how  an  end  assembly  of  the 
type  described  in  the  article  is  used  at  a  gate. 
Notice  the  horizontal  braces  level  with  the 
top  wire  of  the  woven  wire  fence;  the  diagonal 
brace  wires  running  from  the  bottom  of 
the  end  post  to  the  top  of  the  first  brace  post, 
from  the  bottom  of  the  first  brace  post 
to  the  top  of  the  second  one. 


is  a  distinct  change  of  grade  or  direction — 
the  line  of  the  fence  should  be  carefully 
studied.  From  this  it  can  be  determined 
how  many  line  posts  will  be  needed  and 
how  many  brace  posts.  The  posts  in  the 
brace  assembly  should  be  8  feet  long  as  they 
must  be  set  at  least  3 5/2  feet  in  the  ground 
and  they  should  be  5  to  6  inches  in  diameter 
( the  anchor  post  6  inches,  the  brace  posts  5 
inches) .  The  line  posts,  anywhere  from  2V2 
to  4  inches  in  diameter,  go  in  the  ground 
only  2  to  2^2  feet  and  need  be  only  7  feet 
long. 

In  Virginia  we  usually  space  our  line 
posts  12  feet  apart  in  the  straight  spans.  In 
other  sections  of  the  country  they  space 
them  as  much  as  a  rod  apart. 

The  posts  in  the  brace  assembly  are  8  feet 
apart. 

By  making  a  careful  study  of  the  fence 
line  a  man  can  make  an  accurate  estimate 
of  how  many  of  each  kind  and  size  he  is 
going  to  need. 

Question:  Since  both  of  you  gentlemen 
are  agreed  that  the  end,  comer  and  brace 
assemblies  are  the  foundation  of  the  fence 
and  the  secret  of  its  strength  and  longevity, 
what  type  of  constmetion  do  you  recom¬ 
mend  for  these  parts? 

Neetzel:  Up  in  Minnesota  we  have 
adopted  exclusively  what  we  call  the  Rose- 
mont  corner.  Henry  Giese  at  Iowa  State  de¬ 
signed  this  assembly  a  number  of  years  ago 
and  it  has  since  had  general  acceptance. 

Kite:  Yes,  we  use  a  similar  plan  although 
we  have  no  particular  name  for  it.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  a  vertical  anchor  or  comer  post, 
vertical  brace  posts  8  feet  apart  with  hori¬ 
zontal  wood  braces  parallel  to  the  ground 
and  as  close  to  the  top  as  practical,  usually 
even  with  or  just  below  the  top  wire  of  a 
47-inch  woven  wire  fence,  and  diagonal 
wire  braces.  (This  assembly  is  illustrated  in 
the  drawing  on  page  65  and  the  photo¬ 
graph  at  the  top  of  this  page.)  Basically,  it 
is  a  series  of  vertical  posts  tied  together 
with  horizontal  posts  and  diagonal  wires. 

Question:  Let’s  take  the  construction  of 
this  assembly  step  by  step. 

Neetzel:  All  right,  I’ll  give  it  to  you  step 
by  step;  but  6rst  let  me  point  out  another 
factor  which  has  led  to  the  acceptance  of 
the  Rosemont  comer.  It’s  the  economics  of 
the  thing.  You  can  take  two  big  posts,  put 
them  far  enough  into  the  ground  and  put 
enough  anchors  and  deadmen  on  them  to 
stand  almost  any  amount  of  pull.  But  at 
present  labor  and  material  costs,  this  type 
of  constmetion  is  very  expensive. 
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The  Rosemont  comer  uses  relatively 
small  posts  which  can  be  power  driven — 
this  is  a  point  we  haven’t  touched  on  yet, 
and  a  mighty  important  one — and  this 
greatly  reduces  cost.  With  a  power  driver, 
one  experienced  man  with  another  man 
lacking  in  experience  but  a  willing  worker, 
can  build  a  corner  in  less  than  an  hour. 

Now  to  get  back  to  the  actual  building. 


Neetzel:  To  answer  your  first  question 
first,  power  post  driving  is  the  biggest  time- 
saver  since  tbe  introduction  of  wire  fence. 
Under  the  old  system  of  hand  digging  and 
tamping,  a  man  could  set  4  posts  per  hour. 
The  power  digger  was  a  big  improvement 
but  it  still  left  tamping  as  a  hand  job  and 
about  the  best  one  man  can  do  with  a 
power  auger  is  to  set  6  posts  an  hour.  The 


farmers  to  keep  their  old  buzz  saws  handy 
just  for  this  purpose.  The  ix>st  should  have 
a  blunt  point  %-inch  wide. 

Question:  Can  any  kind  of  wood  post  be 
driven? 

Neetzel:  Yes.  The  kind  of  wood  isn’t  as 
imp>ortant  as  the  degree  of  straightness.  We 
have  a  Jack  pine  post  we  have  driven  over 
100  times  in  demonstrations  and  it  is  still  in 
usable  condition. 


The  wire  should  always  be 
wrapped  around  the  end 
post.  Push  the  last  few  stays 
toward  the  stretcher; 
cut  the  center  wire, 
wrap  it  around  the  post 
and  splice  it  on  itself; 
repeat  with  alternate  wires 
above  and  below  until 
the  job  is  completed. 

The  sketches  below  show 
the  right  and  wrong  ways 
to  drive  staples. 


First,  you  select  the  site  for  the  corner. 
Drive  your  comer  post  in  at  least  Sj/a  feet 
deep;  then  lay  your  horizontal  brace  on  the 
ground  to  measure  the  position  of  the  first 


power  driver  eliminates  the  need  for  tamp¬ 
ing,  making  it  possible  for  a  man  to  set  12 
to  15  posts  an  hour;  two  men  can  easily  set 
25  to  30  an  hour. 


Question:  Have  you  had  much  experi¬ 
ence  with  post  drivers  in  your  part  of  the 
country,  Mr.  Kite? 

Kite:  We  feel  that  drivers  are  not  prac¬ 
tical  on  small  farms  and  on  hilly  land.  They 
are  hard  to  line  up  on  a  hill. 

Neetzel:  That’s  right.  Because  of  their 
expense — they  cost  around  $200  to  $400 — 
drivers  are  generally  found  today  on  only 
the  larger  farms  and  the  ranches  of  the 
west.  But  I  think  with  a  little  experience  a 
man  can  soon  learn  to  line  them  up  without 
too  much  trouble  on  all  but  the  steepest  hills. 

Post  drivers  have  been  in  use  now  for  25 
years  or  more  and  they  are  here  to  stay.  As 
a  matter  of  fact.  I’d  say  they  are  the  fence 
tool  of  the  future. 


brace  post.  Drive  that  post  in  and  measure 
the  position  of  the  second  one  in  the  same 
manner.  For  a  20-rod  span  we  use  two 
brace  posts  or  “approaches.”  If  the  span  is 
more  than  20  rods  we  use  three  or  four 
braces. 

To  save  time  and  also  to  make  the  assem¬ 
bly  strong  we  do  not  notch  the  posts  to  hold 
the  horizontal  braces.  Instead,  we  put  a 
very  shallow  notch  in  the  end  of  each  brace 
and  drill  a  ^-inch  or  yij-inch  hole  in  the 
end  of  the  brace  and  a  similar  hole  in  the 
j)ost  where  the  brace  will  meet  it.  We  slip 
a  steel  pin  about  4  inches  long  ( they  can  be 
cut  from  old  bolts  or  reinforcing  bars)  into 
the  hole.  This  gives  a  very  strong  attach¬ 
ment  as  the  assembly  is  pulled  together  by 
the  diagonal  wire  braces. 

The  wire,  a  double  strand  of  number  9, 
is  wrapped  around  the  bottom 
of  the  corner  post  and  run  to 
the  top  of  the  first  brace  post; 
from  the  bottom  of  the  first 
brace  post  to  the  top  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  one,  and  so  on,  always  run¬ 
ning  up  in  the  direction  of  the 
fence.  We  have  found  that  a 
good  way  to  attach  the  brace 
wire  is  to  splice  it  at  about  the 
length  It  will  have  to  be  when 
finally  in  place;  then  we  attach 
it  with  a  staple  to  either  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  corner  post  or^the 
top  of  the  brace  post  and  drive  it  into  posi¬ 
tion  on  the  other  post.  This  gives  the  neces¬ 
sary'  tightness  without  twisting.  We  may 
give  it  a  twist  or  two  afterwards  to  make  it 
look  better,  but  actually  it  isn’t  necessary.  If 
we  take  down  the  comer  we  can  use  this 
brace  wire  over  again. 

Question:  You  mentioned  driving  wood 
posts  with  a  power  driver.  Does  this  actually 
save  much  time?  And  is  it  practical  every¬ 
where? 


As  to  how  practical  power  driving  is,  let 
me  say  this:  We  have  driven 
mile  after  mile  of  fence  in 
Minnesota  —  corners,  ends, 
braces  and  line  posts.  Driving  is 
easier,  of  course,  in  moist  soils; 
but  you  can  drive  posts  in 
ground  which  is  much  too  dry 
to  permit  the  operation  of  a 
power  auger  and  you  can  also 
drive  posts  in  ground  which  is 
too  wet  to  dig.  Sandy  or  peat 
soils  are  the  most  difficult  to 
drive  in.  It  is  hard  to  get  the 
post  started;  it  keeps  trying  to 
jump  out  of  the  ground. 

Rocks,  of  course,  are  an  obstacle.  Still  you 
can  use  a  driver  anywhere  you  can  use  a 
power  auger.  When  we  find  we  are  running 
into  a  rock  a  foot  or  so  below  the 
surface,  we  pull  the  post  up  and 
move  along  the  fence  line  until 
we  are  able  to  drive  it  in  with¬ 
out  trouble.  It’s  not  going  to 
hurt  if  it  is  a  few  inches  ahead 
or  behind  the  spot  where  we 
had  intended  it  to  go.  When  we 
hit  rocks  two  feet  below  the  sur¬ 
face  we  just  quit  driving  and 
cut  the  |x>st  off.  A  driven  post 
two  feet  deep  is  as  substantial  as 
one  in  a  dug  hole  two  and  a  half 
feet  deep.  Of  course,  on  comer 
posts  we  must  go  down  at  least  3 /a  feet. 

Question:  Do  these  driven  jx)sts  have  to 
be  sharpened? 

Neetzel:  Yes.  A  sharpened  post  compacts 
the  soil  around  it  as  it  is  driven  and  auto¬ 
matically  tamps  itself.  But  sharpening  is  no 
particular  problem.  Some  of  the  commer¬ 
cial  manufacturers  have  big  Paul  Bunyan 
pencil  sharpeners  to  do  the  job.  But  any 
farmer  can  do  the  same  thing  with  an  ax, 
or  better  still  with  a  circular  saw.  I  advise 
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As  for  the  economy  of  using  them  on 
small  farms,  a  post  driver  is 
the  ideal  tool  for  a  group  of 
farmers  to  own  and  use  coop- 
RIGHT  eratively.  They  may  all  have  to 

combine  wheat  or  bale  hay  or 
pick  corn  at  the  same  time;  but 
WRO.N'G  they  don’t  all  have  to  make 

fence  on  the  same  day. 

Question:  To  get  back  to  the 
fence  itself,  how  often  do  you 
have  to  put  in  a  brace  assembly? 

Kite:  Wherever  the  grade  or 
direction  oC  the  fence  changes. 
I  also  put  in  a  brace  assembly 
at  least  every  20  rods  on  the  contour.  If  in 
going  over  a  hill  the  fence  rides  down  more 
than  1 2  inches,  a  new  brace  is  needed.  The 
same  is  true  in  a  valley.  If  the  fence  has  a 
tendency  to  ride  np  too  high  it’s  time  to  put 
in  a  new  brace  and  begin  a  new  span. 

Neetzel:  I  would  suggest  that  on  a  steep 
hill  you  end  your  fence  at  both  the  top  and 
bottom  of  the  hill.  Then  build  a  fence  of 
lower  quality  on  the  hillside.  You  may  have 
to  put  the  posts  closer  together  but  you  can 
use  old  wire  or  maybe  use  barb  wire.  Stock 
don’t  put  much  pressure  on  a  hillside  fence. 

Question:  Glad  you  mentioned  stretch¬ 
ing.  That’s  the  next  point  we  should  talk 
about.  How  do  you  do  it? 

Kite:  You  lay  your  roll  of  woven  wire  on 
the  ground  a  few  feet  past  the  end  of  the 
corner  assembly  and  with  the  close  mesh 
toward  the  piost.  Unroll  it  past  the  first 
couple  of  line  posts;  remove  the  first  stay 
wire  from  top  to  bottom;  stand  the  fence 
upright  against  the  corner  post  and  adjust 
the  fence  to  the  desired  height.  Staple  the 
fence  into  position,  then  extend  each  line 
wire  around  the  post  and  splice  it  onto 
itself.  You  can  do  this  job  much  easier  with 
a  splicing  tool  than  with  pliers. 

(Continued  on  page  100) 


By  Earl  F.  Crouse 


How  Far 
Can  I  Push 
My  Credit? 


lOHN  DABNEY  AND  HIS  PENCIl-A  SDMMANV  OF  HIS  ANALYSIS 


PRESENT  PROGRAM 

POSSIBLE  ALTERNATIVE  PROGRAMS 

‘  100  feeder 

20  beef  cows 

40  milk  cows 

65  milk  cows 

calves 

100  sow  proiram 

2f0  a.  owned 

210  a.  owned 

2f0  a.  owned 

290  a.  owned 

80  a.  rented 

80  a.  rented 

80  a.  rented 

80  a.  rented 

TOTAL  VALUE  OF  REAL  ESTATE-CHAHELS-CASH 

Firm— real  estate 

95,000 

100,000* 

95,000 

150,000 

Livestock 

14,400 

22,700 

14,000 

11,700 

Mackiaery  (depreciated) 

20,000 

20,000 

20,0(N) 

20,000 

Moaey  la  kaak 

2,000 

2,000 

5,400 

870 

VALUE 

131 ,4N 

144,700 

134,400 

182,570 

ANTICIPATED  INCOME  BASED  ON  OUTLOOK 

Sale  of  dairy  prodacts 

12,600 

20,480 

Sale  of  livestock 

2,300 

3,500 

25,480 

45,480 

Sale  ef  crops 

6,580 

2,600 

5,500 

3,500 

TOTAL  INCOME 

21,480 

26,580 

30,980 

48,980 

ANTICIPATED  EXPENSE  BASED  ON  OUTLOOK 

leal  estate 

mortiaie  payments 

2,560 

2,560 

2,560 

4,920 

Intermediate  credit 

payments 

3,930 

9,130  ' 

9,130 

Interest  on  operatini  loans 

840 

Feeder  cattle  lean 

14,000 

Insarance— life  and  farm 

650 

900 

750 

1,350 

Tales— real  and  personal 

1,100 

1,200 

1,100 

1,700 

Feed-secd-fertilizer 

2,900 

3,770 

2,800 

16,700 

Fnel  and  oil 

900 

1,000 

900 

1,200 

Hired  labor 

500 

3,000 

250 

3,0N 

Veterinary  and  breedini 

600 

1,000 

200 

1,000 

Repairs— machinery  and  bnlldini 

1,000 

1,250 

1,000 

1,800 

Livinf  eipense 

5,000 

5,500 

5,000 

5,500 

TOTAL  EXPENSE 

19,240 

29,310 

29,400 

46,300 

OPERATING  MARGIN 

Anticipated  income 

21,480 

26,580 

30,980 

48,980 

Anticipated  eipense 

19,240 

29,310 

29,400 

46,300 

UNCOMMinEO  INCOME 

2,240 

—2,730 

1,580 

2,680 

DEBT  POSITION  AT  START 

- 

Farm  mortiaie 

33,630 

33,630 

33,630 

71,500 

Machinery  chattel 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

Livestock  and  Improvement  loans 

20,000 

14,(K)0 

20,000 

TOTAL 

43,630 

63,630 

47,630 

101,500 

Total  anneal  payments 

on  interest  and  principal 

6,490 

11,700 

3,400 

14,050 

DEBT  POSITION  AFTER  FIVE  YEARS 

Farm  mort|a|e 

27,050 

27,050 

27,050 

65,990 

Machinery  chattel 

Livestock  loans 

14,000 

TOTAL 

27,050 

27,050 

41,050 

65,990 

Total  annnal  payments 

on  Interest  and  principal 

2,560 

2,560 

3,400 

4,920 

NET  WORTH  POSITION  (WITHOUT  INFUTION) 

allowiis  $3,000  yearly  depreciatiOH  oi  farn  machiiery 

• 

At  start 

87,770 

81,070 

86,770 

81,070 

End  of  year  f 

90,560 

83,890 

89,570 

87,290 

EN  of  year  5 

108,210 

95,660 

101,250 

112,750 

*  Ai  estinated  $5,700  invested  in  bniidinfs  cannot  lie  recovered  in  increased  uie  price. 


WHEN  John  Dabney  walked  into  his  bank  that  morn¬ 
ing  last  fall  he  was  in  the  same  boat  you  and  I  fre¬ 
quently  find  ourselves  riding.  He  was  in  a  financial  bind. 
It  wasn’t  that  he  was  really  hard  pressed.  He  had  a  healthy 
bank  balance  and  no  one  was  threatening  to  attach  his 
tractor  or  repossess  his  car.  Yet  he  could  see  clouds. 

Modern  farming  is  ravenous  in  its  demand  for  capital. 
While  Dabney  was  getting  along  all  right  he  realized  if 
he  was  to  stay  in  business  it  was  going  to  require  further 
investment — more  than  he  had  funds  to  meet. 

The  question  was  how  far  could  he  afford  to  push  his 
credit  without  courting  trouble? 

At  38,  John  Dabney  is  a  hard  working,  successful  dairy 
farmer.  His  father  and  grandfather  were  farmers  before 
him.  He  and  his  wife,  Millie,  have  no  intention  of  being 
the  last  in  the  line.  John  did  not  get  to  college  because  of 
the  war;  but  he  did  study  farm  management  in  a  GI  night 
class  for  two  years.  His  neighbors,  his  banker,  the  county 
agent,  all  rate  him  as  a  top  farmer. 

The  Dabney  farm  of  210  acres  near  Champaign,  Illi¬ 
nois,  would  bring  at  least  $95,000  if  it  were  |)ut  up  for 
sale.  John  got  it  on  contract  for  $60,000  in  1950.  He  paid 
$10,000  down.  In  1954  he  sold  some  cattle  and  got  it  re¬ 
financed  with  a  25-year  insurance  company  loan  of  $40,000 
at  4  per  cent  interest.  He  has  worked  this  loan  down  to 
$33,630.  His  annual  payments,  including  interest,  are 
$2,560.  Real  estate  taxes  run  about  $700  a  year. 

The  operation  presents  some  special  management  prob¬ 
lems  since  it  is  a  livestock  unit  in  the  center  of  a  cash 
grain  area.  About  50  acres  are  permanent  pasture,  and 
another  50  acres  are  rolling  land  best  suited  to  rotational 
hay  and  pasture.  That  explains  the  dairy  and  also  some  of 
the  alternatives  among  which  Dabney  may  choose. 

His  farm  machinery  consists  of  3  tractors,  a  baler,  com¬ 
bine,  corn  picker,  plows,  drills,  everything  in  the  line  of 
field  equipment  needed  to  handle  his  own  land  plus  a 
rented  80.  He  could  farm  with  something  less  than  this, 
but  he  has  to  make  the  minutes  count  if  he  is  to  keep  up. 
He  owes  $10,000  on  the  machinery,  the  debt  covering  the 
unpaid  balance  on  a  new  tractor  outfit  bought  last  fall  and 
a  self-propelled  combine  bought  two  years  ago.  The  bank 
holds  this  chattle  mortgage  which  is  amortized  over  3  years 
at  6  per  cent  interest. 

John  milks  40  cows  morning  and  night.  He  saves  back 
7  or  8  heifer  calves  as  replacements  each  year.  His  wife, 
Millie,  has  500  laying  hens.  That  is  their  total  livestock. 

They  get  by  without  hired  help  except  for  a  couple  of 
high-school-aged  nephews  during  the  summer,  and  a  little 
day  labor  now  and  then.  The  work  load  has  built  up  gradu¬ 
ally  until  it  has  become  a  man-killing  schedule  without  a 
break — ever.  Always  there  is  the  milking  to  do — morning 
and  night,  730  times  a  year  plus  2  more  in  leap  year. 

“It’s  getting  too  much  for  me,”  John  told  Millie  last 
fall,  “but  we  can’t  afford  a  man  on  a  unit  this  size.  Either 
I  have  to  cut  down  some  place  or  expand  enough  to  make 
this  a  two-man  business.  We  seem  to  have  a  place  for  every 
dollar.  Next  year  will  be  even  harder,  with  Clarice  starting 
to  college,  and  the  other  two  girls  in  high  school.  And  Jac  k 
won’t  make  a  hand  for  at  least  5  more  years.  With  sports 
after  school,  I  can’t  count  on  him  for  much  help. 

“I  think  I’ll  have  a  talk  with  Lew  Clausen.” 

Next  morning  he  walked  into  the  bank  where  Lewis 
Clausen,  after  years  of  experience  as  secretary  of  a  Pro¬ 
duction  Credit  Association,  heads  the  farm  department. 

Dabney  began  by  telling  about  the  little  talk  with  Millie. 
Clausen  approached  the  problem  by  suggesting:  “Let’s 

{Continued  on  page  142) 

A  good  feeder  can  fill  his  lots  without  investing  a  penny  in 
actual  cash.  But  buying  the  cattle  is  only  the  beginning. 
Financing  the  whole  operation  requires  a  strong  line  of 
credit.  How  far  a  man  can  extend  himself  can  only  be 
determined  by  a  careful  analysis  of  his  financial  statement 
(as  at  left)  and  the  prospects  for  the  projected  enterprise. 


Hail  damage  is  always  spotty  throughout 
an  area.  The  storm  cell,  which  is  dumping  its 
damaging  load  of  ice  pellets  in  the  picture, 
will  soon  be  dissipated;  then  another  cell  may 
go  into  action  and  strike  a  location  miles  away. 


HAIL  IS  HELL 


The  bare  corn  field  and  denuded  trees  look 
like  autumn.  Actually,  the  picture  was 
taken  in  mid-July,  near  Salix,  Iowa,  after 
a  violent  hailstorm  had  struck  the  area. 


A  full-grown  tobacco  plant  makes  a  perfect 
target  for  hail.  In  adjusting  insured  losses 
in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  50  punctures  are 
considered  the  equivalent  of  one  leaf  lost. 


And  it  was  hail,  not  the  combine,  which 
left  this  stubble  in  a  wheat  field  in 
Montana.  Some  of  the  best  wheat  country 
is  most  susceptible  to  hailstorms. 


This  Illinois  field  of  soybeans  was  on  its  way  to 
making  a  50-bushel  yield.  Then  the  storm  hit. 
The  crop  could  have  been  insured  in  that  part  of 
the  State  at  a  rate  of  $2.40  per  $100  of  insurance. 


PETER  JEFFERY  is  a  dangerous  man  to 
drive  with  in  the  summertime.  Even  his 
wife  says  so.  “He  can  never  take  his  eyes 
off  the  crops  long  enough  to  watch  the 
road,”  she  says.  “My  land,  sometimes  I 
think  it  would  be  a  good  idea  if  the  state 
would  paint  a  strip  of  corn  right  down  that 
center  stripe.  Then  maybe  these  crop  jockeys 
would  drive  with  eyes  front  once  in  awhile.” 

But  the  sight  which  filled  Jeffeiy’s  eyes  as 
he  drove  toward  Salix,  Iowa,  that  Fourth 
of  July  morning  in  1956  was  enough  to  turn 
any  farmer’s  head.  His  own  field  stretched 
off  to  the  north,  a  whole  quarter  section  of 
the  best-looking  corn  he’d  ever  seen. 

A  week  later  excellent  weather  had  added 
glory  and  growth  to  the  crop.  It  had  started 
to  tassel.  The  winds  blowing  from  across  the 
cream-tinged  coffee  of  the  Missouri  rustled 
the  long,  green  leaves  of  the  plants  against 
each  other  in  a  soft  summer  symphony. 

Then  suddenly  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
eleventh  Nature  showed  her  malevolence. 
A  line  squall  moved  in  from  the  northwest 
with  the  speed  and  determination  of  a 
semi-trailer  heading  for  the  elevator  with 
a  load  of  new  wheat.  Its  huge  thunder¬ 
clouds  thrust  their  heads  8  to  10  miles  above 
the  overcast  fields.  Some  said  they  seemed 
to  have  a  greenish  tinge.  They  crashed  with 
thunder  and  hurled  bolts  of  brilliant  light¬ 
ning  earthward.  Rain  poured  from  their 
undersides  as  they  scudded  along  and  here 
and  there  they  dropped  a  barrage  of  hail. 

Driven  by  furious  blasts  of  wind,  hail 
fell  for  less  than  10  minutes.  But  when  the 
storm  had  passed,  Peter  Jeffery’s  quarter 
section  was  no  longer  a  corn  field.  It  could 
barely  be  called  a  stubble  field  and  the  trees 
along  the  fence  row  were  as  bare  of  leaves 
as  if  it  were  the  middle  of  January. 


HAIL  IS  HELL 

Hail  causes  over  60  million  dollars 
damage  to  crops  in  the  United  States  every 
year.  What  causes  hailstorms  and  how  the 
icy  stones  are  formed  is  still  something  of 
a  mystery.  By  the  use  of  radar  and  other 
modern  meteorological  techniques,  how¬ 
ever,  these  storms  can  now  be  tracked  and 
general  predictions  made  as  to  their  occur¬ 
rence,  though  it  is  still  impossible  to  pin¬ 
point  the  locale  of  their  destruction. 

But  even  the  most  accurate  forecasting 
is  of  no  value  to  the  farmer  whose  growing 
crops  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  storm.  His 
only  recourse  is  insurance;  and  the  only 
way  for  a  man  to  get  the  most  for  his  money 
in  buying  insurance  is  to  know  what  the 
policy  covers  and  how  losses  are  adjusted. 
Here  is  a  detailed  analysis  of  these  points. 


By  Charles  R.  Koch 


Jeffery’s  was  just  one  of  thousands  of  dis¬ 
astrous  brushes  farmers  have  with  hail 
every  crop  season.  With  potential  yields 
growing  ever  larger  and  the  capital  tied  up 
in  a  crop  ever  on  the  increase,  hail  is  becom¬ 
ing  a  more  important  source  of  loss  to  the 
American  farmer.  Of  all  weather  hazards 
only  drouth  and  frost  cause  more  damage. 

The  1 16  insurance  companies  which  are 
members  and  subscribers  of  the  Crop-Hail 
Insurance  Actuarial  Association  last  year 
paid  out  a  total  of  over  $41  million  in  losses 
on  crops  alone.  As  these  companies  write 
about  75  per  cent  of  all  crop-hail  insurance 
in  the  United  States  this  would  indicate  a 
total  of  about  $55  to  $60  million  in  recov¬ 
ered  losses  last  year  plus  a  never-to-be- 
known  amount  in  uninsured  losses. 

In  1951  the  Crop-Hail  Association  losses 
broke  the  $20  million  mark  for  the  6rst  time 
and  have  never  since  dropped  below  that 
level.  Record  loss  year  was  1956  when  hail 
caused  $44.9  million  damage  to  crops  in¬ 
sured  by  Association  companies.  It  should 
be  emphasized  this  is  solely  crop  damage. 
Damage  to  buildings  and  other  property 
would  add  a  sizeable  amount  to  this. 

And  hail  can  do  plenty  of  damage  to 
buildings  and  equipment.  It  tears  the  siding 
off  homes,  beats  shingle  roofs  to  shreds, 
smashes  in  windows,  pounds  cars  and  tmeks 
till  they  look  like  they  had  been  beaten  with 
a  thousand  hammers,  and  riddles  the  wind¬ 
shields  of  fast-flying  planes.  But  here  the 
emphasis  will  be  on  crop  damage. 

What  Makes  It 

The  men  who  know  hail  best  are  inclined 
to  admit,  “We  don’t  know  a  heck  of  a  lot 
about  it.”  For  years  it  has  been  looked  upon 
as  an  interesting  phenomenon;  records — 


These  hailstones  the  size  of  hen  eggs  fell  in  Columbia,  South  Carolina,  in  the 
spring  of  1950.  Big  stones  are  spectacular,  but  it  b  the  marble-  to  walnut-size  ones 
driven  by  violent  gusts  of  wind  which  cause  the  most  damage. 


not  too  complete — have  been  kept  of  hail¬ 
storms  at  some  200  principal  weather  sta¬ 
tions  throughout  the  United  States.  Trouble 
is,  hail  has  a  way  of  ignoring  weather  sta¬ 
tions  and  beating  the  very  daylights  out  of 
areas  far  removed  from  such  spots. 

Here  are  some  of  the  facts  these  stations 
have  gathered : 

The  largest  hailstones  of  record  fell  at 
Potter,  Nebraska,  July  6,  1928;  they  meas¬ 
ured  4/2  to  5’/4  inches  in  diameter — grape¬ 
fruit  size — and  the  champion  of  the  lot 
taped  17  inches  in  circumference  and 
weighed  a  pound  and  a  half.  These  stones 
did  little  damage  to  crops;  only  one  stone 
fell  to  about  100  square  feet  of  ground.  It  is 
the  marble-  and  walnut-sized  stones  coming 
in  great  bunches  and  driven  by  powerful 
gusts  of  wind  that  tear  the  guts  out  of  crops. 

Only  one  human  death  has  ever  been 
attributed  to  hail  in  this  country.  That 
tragedy  occurred  near  Lubbock,  Texas,  in 
May,  1930,  when  a 'young  farmer  was 
caught  by  a  sudden  hailstorm  in  an  open 
held  and  was  pelted  so  badly  he  died  within 
a  few  hours.  But  in  India  in  1888,  246  per¬ 
sons  perished  from  injuries  received  in  a 
violent  hailstorm;  and  in  1956  over  30  peo¬ 
ple  died  in  a  severe  storm  in  Pakistan. 

Hailstones  piled  up  to  depths  of  two  feet 
and  more  in  Omaha  in  May,  1936,  and  a 
Sioux  Falls,  South  Dakota,  storm  piled 
stones  so  deep  in  June,  1956,  that  the  snow¬ 
plows  had  to  be  called  out. 

That’s  the  way  it  is  with  hailstorms.  Folks 
have  always  been  eager  to  report  the  spec¬ 
tacular,  but  little  was  done  in  investigating 
the  garden  variety  of  the  species. 

But  things  have  been  different  recently. 
The  Air  Force  and  the  commercial  airlines 
have  resented  the  way  their  planes  hav’e 


been  chewed  up  on  the  ground  and  in  the 
air  by  hail ;  crop  insurers  have  resolved  they 
are  going  to  have  a  better  idea  of  what  this 
stuff  is  and  what  causes  it;  and  the  Weather 
Bureau  has  decided  to  re-examine  the  whole 
situation.  The  result  has  been  that  organ¬ 
izations  like  the  Crop-Hail  Insurance  Ac¬ 
tuarial  Association,  United  Air  Lines,  The 
Air  Force  Severe  Weather  Warning  Serv¬ 
ice,  the  Weather  Bureau  Severe  Local  Storm 
Center  (the  last  two  at  Kansas  City)  and 
the  Illinois  State  Water  Surv’ey  at  Cham¬ 
paign  have  been  giving  a  lot  of  concentrated 
attention  to  the  problem.  The  facts  of  life 
of  the  hailstorm  are  being  disclosed  by 
scientiBc  research. 

The  hailstorm  is  dehnitely  a  spring  and 
summer  phenomenon,  except  in  northern 
California  and  Washington  where  hail 
occurs  in  the  wintertime  and  is  often  classi¬ 
fied  as  snow  pellets.  Generally,  the  higher 
the  altitude  east  of  the  continental  divide 
the  more  frequent  and  severe  are  the  hail¬ 
storms.  Hail  always  occurs  in  company  with 
thunderstorms,  though  there  are  many 
thunderstorms  without  hail;  and  it  never 
falls  except  when  the  ground  temperature 
is  well  above  freezing.  Large  bodies  of 
water,  the  oceans  and  the  Great  Lakes,  seem 
to  have  a  deterrent  effect  on  hail. 

Richard  J.  Roth,  slim,  young  manager  of 
the  Crop-Hail  Insurance  Actuarial  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  a  professional  meteorologist, 
points  out  hail  seems  to  follow  the  sun  north 
each  spring.  “In  April,”  he  says,  “the  ma.xi- 
mum  hail  frequency  is  in  northern  Texas 
and  western  Oklahoma;  in  June,  western 
Kansas,  western  Nebraska,  eastern  Colo¬ 
rado  and  eastern  Wyoming;  and  by  July  it 
has  moved  up  into  southwestern  South  Da- 
(Continued  on  page  176) 
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If  our  wells  run  dry,  we  surely  perish. 
Fortunately  we  are  learning  to  store  water. 


Refilling  Our  Wells 


•  A 


By  Joe  Muir 


i 


WE  KNOW  SOME  of  the  answers,  but  the 
problem  itself  is  staggering.  A  great 
underground  drouth  is  upon  us.  Since  more 
than  half  of  our  28,000,000  acres  of  irri¬ 
gated  land  is  watered  from  wells,  this  is  a 
problem  of  real  magnitude.  In  the  broad 
valleys  of  central  and  southern  California, 
on  the  high  plains  of  Texas,  in  the  rice 
country  of  Arkansas  and  Louisiana,  on  the 
pineapple  and  sugarcane  plantations  of 
Hawaii,  in  the  Salt  River  and  Santa  Cruz 
Valleys  of  Arizona,  farmers  are  pumping 
their  wells  dry.  Unless  their  wells  can  be 
refilled,  these  farmers  face  disaster.  To 
some,  disaster  has  already  come. 

A  Bakersfield,  California,  farmer  said, 
“Like  everyone  else,  I  punched  down  wells 
to  irrigate  cotton  and  potatoes.  Water 
tables  were  lowered  to  the  point  where  my 
pumps  were  sucking  air  and  mud.  All  I 
could  do  was  shut  down.  I  figured  I  lost  a 
$10,000  investment  on  every  well  I  had 
drilled.”  In  another  Kern  County  district, 
several  farmers  were  astonished  when  the 
water  level  dropped  so  sharply  the  land  be¬ 
gan  to  settle,  buckling  and  s^j^  ering  under¬ 
ground  irrigation  pipes.  During  this  period, 
farmers  in  competition  to  get  while  the  get¬ 
ting  was  good,  rushed  irrigation  several 
weeks  ahead  of  normal. 

An  even  ""greater  disaster  struck  farmers 
in  Louisiana,  Texas,  and  in  the  Salinas 
district  of  California.  Here  the  great  over¬ 
draft  on  the  underground  water  resources 
pulled  sea  water  into  the  underground  res- 
er\"oir — the  aquifer — causing  immediate 
damage,  perhaps  permanently  contaminat¬ 
ing  it.  Salinas  lettuce  growers  who  had  paid 


The  San  Antonio,  a  tributary  of  the  Salinas, 
is  an  upside-down  river  which  sinks 
into  its  bed  and  flows  underground.  Extra 
water  can  be  supplied  the  wells  of  the  valley  by 
impounding  it  and  running  it  down  this  stream. 


as  high  as  $3,000  an  acre  for  their  farms  had 
the  bitter  experience  of  watching  the  brack¬ 
ish  irrigation  water  kill  their  crop  and  salt 
their  land. 

We  learned  some  of  the  answers  of  re¬ 
filling  our  wells  by  studying  how  nature 
refills  these  underground  reservoirs  and  by 
studying  the  aquifer  itself.  The  aquifer  is 
an  underground  sand  or  gravel  bed  or  a 
great  slab  of  porous,  spongy  sandstone  or 
limestone  through  which  water  can  flow. 
“Picture  a  mammoth  irregular-shaped 
goldfish  bowl  filled  with  sand  and  gravel,” 
A.  A.  Tavemetti,  a  California  Farm  Advi¬ 
sor,  explained,  “then  imagine  enough  water 
poured  in  to  fill  the  tiny  spaces  between  the 
grains  of  sand  and  gravel.  The  bowl  looks 
full  with  just  the  sand  and  gravel,  but  it’s 
surprising  the  amount  of  water  it  will  still 
hold.  A  cubic  foot  of  fine  sand,  for  example, 
will  hold  three  and  three-quarters  cubic 
inches  of  water  and  coarser  aquifers  will 
hold  much,  much  more.  Stick  a  tube  down 
into  the  bowl  and  yoh’ll  find  you  can  suck 
out  a  lot  of  water,  but  not  all  of  it.” 

Natural  waterbearing  sands  and  gravels 
are  often  sandwiched  between  impervious 
layers  of  clay  or  shale.  That  part  of  an 
acquifer  not  covered  by  a  waterproof  mate¬ 
rial  is  the  natural  recharge  area,  for  here 
rains  and  melting  snow  can  percolate 
through  the  surface  soil  to  form  the  under¬ 
ground  stream  that  oozes  through  the  por¬ 
ous  aquifer.  When  the  water  flows  from 
the  recharge  area  to  a  lower  elevation  under 
an  imperv’ious  cap,  considerable  pressure 
is  built  up  and  wells  drilled  through  to  the 
aquifer  become  flowing  artesian  wells.  In 
the  early  days  of  Iowa  such  flowing  wells 
had  enough  pressure  to  drive  mill  wheels. 

The  natural  outlets  for  the  aquifers  are 
the  springs  and  rivulets;  others  extend  out 
as  a  part  of  the  continental  shelf  and  empty 
into  the  ocean. 

California,  which  has  become  the  na¬ 


tion’s  number  one  agricultural  state 
through  the  use  of  irrigation,  has  many  ex¬ 
amples  of  underground  water  conditions 
and  problems.  Aquifers  having  a  natural 
recharge  area  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  Moun¬ 
tains  flow  underground  and  are  the  source 
of  water  in  the  great  central  valley.  Other 
aquifers  are  fed  from  the  rivers.  Many 
farmers  thought  they  had  found  the  prom¬ 
ised  land  when  the  wells  they  dug  into  the 
mountain-fed  aquifer  turned  out  to  be 
flowing  wells.  Beginning  in  1860,  more  and 
more  artesian  wells  were  dug  producing 
water  for  irrigation.  Then,  around  1920, 
they  stopped  flowing.  One  old-timer,  ig¬ 
noring  the  fact  that  there  were  1 1 ,000  flow¬ 
ing  wells  in  California  by  1900,  blames  the 
oyster  fishermen  for  the  final  exhaustion. 
“The  oystermen  used  to  bring  in  their  catch 
and  wash  them  at  the  flowing  wells.  I 
know.  Used  to  watch  them  as  a  kid.  Then 
when  the  oyster  beds  played  out  the  oyster- 
men  packed  up  and  went.  And  they  left 
the  water  running.” 

California’s  artesian  wells  in  1900  had  an 
average  depth  of  40  to  50  feet.  As  the  flow 
of  water  ceased,  the  wells  were  deepened 
and  pumps  attached.  Now,  the  State  has 
an  estimated  100,000  pumped  wells,  some 
reaching  down  2,500  feet.  In  the  western 
part  of  Fresno  County  wells  run  700  to  1500 
feet  deep,  require  a  250  to  300  horsepower 
electric  motor  to  run  their  pumps,  and  cost 
about  $70,000.  The  minimum  economic 
land  unit  in  this  area  is  2,000  acres. 

In  many  of  the  valleys  near  the  ocean, 
excessive  pumping  has  forced  the  water 
table  below  sea  level.  Los  Angeles  County 
once  had  flowing  wells,  but  by  1940  the 


Arnold  Frew,  standing  on  the  valve  catwalk 
of  the  Xaciniiento  Dam,  grins  with  good  reason. 
The  gushing  water  released  from  the  dam  built 
by  Frew  and  his  fellow  farmers  is  raising  the 
water  table  in  the  whole  Salinas  Valley 
and  cutting  pumping  costs  at  every  well. 


s 


water  table  was  75  feet  below  sea  level.  As 
the  aquifer  has  depleted,  salt  w’ater  flowed 
in  from  the  Pacific.  Farmers  all  along  the 
C'alifornia  coast  suffered  the  same  e.xperi- 
ence.  If  misery  does  love  company,  these 
California  farmers  should  feel  less  lonely 
knowing  that  rice  growers  in  southern 
Louisiana,  coastal  fanners  in  Texas,  and 
cane  growers  in  Hawaii,  too,  have  seen  their 
fresh  wells  turn  salt. 

California  and  the  coastal  regions  are 
not,  of  course,  the  only  areas  suffering  from 
this  man-made  underground  drouth.  The 
water  table  has  been  falling  steadily  on  the 
High  Plains  of  Texas  as  fanners  around 
Lubbock  pump  out  an  annual  5,000,000 
acre  feet  of  water  from  an  aquifer  with  a 
natural  recharge  of  100,000  acre  feet. 

Rice  fanners  in  Arkansas  and  truck  gar¬ 
deners  in  New  Jersey  have  seen  their  water 
table  drop  and  have  had  t6  compensate 
with  deeper  wells  and  more  powerful,  more 
costly  pumping.  Even  the  midwesterners 
over  the  great  Dakota  sandstone  aquifer 
feel  uneasy  about  their  wonderfid  under¬ 
ground  reseiAoir  as  the  number  of  thou- 
sand-gallon-a-minute  wells  in  the  Dakotas, 
Nebraska,  and  Minnesota  multiply. 

Aquifers  Can  be  Refilled 
The  first  signs  of  insolvency  at  the  water 
bank — lowering  w-ater  tables  and  the  end¬ 
ing  of  artesian  flow — failed  to  alann  fann¬ 
ers  for  many  years.  Only  a  few  farsighted 
leaders  visualized  the  loss  of  billions  in  in¬ 
vestment  and  income  from  thousands  of 
fanns  if  the  aquifers  were  not  refilled  and 
maintained. 

The  concern  of  these  few  men,  however, 
initiated  the' work  which  has  shown  us  how 
we  can  aid  nature  in  recharging  the  aquifer. 
I'he  work  has  also  shown  some  of  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  storing  water  in  this  way:  the 
vastness  of  these  underground  reservoirs 
compared  to  any  surface-holding  device 
and  no  evaporation  of  the  water  stored. 

Research  workers  discovered  a  number 
of  practical  ways  of  getting  extra  water  into 


This  is  an  aquifer.  The  natural  recharge 
area  ( 1 )  is  where  the  rain  is  able  to  flow 
through  the  porous  soil  (2)  into  the  water 
bearing  sands  and  gravels  (4)  which  are  the 
aquifer.  Further  down  the  slope,  the  aquifer 
is  capped  by  an  impervious  layer  of  clay  ( 3 ) . 
It  rests  on  other  impervious  material  (5). 
The  aquifer  naturally  emptied  into  the  sea 
at  the  edge  of  the  continental  shelf. 

When  the  first  wells  were  drilled  at  (6) 
the  pressure  of  the  confined 
water  made  them  flowing  wells.  Today, 
because  of  the  over-pumping,  a  tongue  of 
sea  water  has  invaded  the  aquifer  and 
contaminated  the  nearest  wells.  Recharging 
can  be  accomplished  at  the  natural  recharge 
area  ( 1 )  or  by  drilling  through  the 
impervious  cap  with  a  recharge  welL 


the  aquifer.  The  most  important  of  these 
are :  ( 1 )  the  construction  of  spreading  beds 
or  ponds  over  the  natural  recharge  area 
which  are  designed  to  hold  the  water  until 
it  percolates  into  the  aquifer;  (2)  by  drilling 
their  wells  into  the  beds  of  streams  so  that 
as  water  is  pumped  out,  other  water  is 
drawn  from  the  stream  into  the  aquifer  be¬ 
low;  (.3)  storing  run-ofT  water  in  times  of 
heavy  rain  and  then  rationing  it  into  the 
aquifer  through  such  natural  recharge  areas 
as  dry  stream  beds;  (4)  pumping  water 
down  into  the  aquifer  in  areas  where  they 
can  collect  e.xcess  water  but  find  no  natural 
recharge  area. 

One  of  the  reasons  fanners  have  taken 
so  little  interest  in  recharge  work  is  the  be¬ 
lief  that  only  the  government  can  tackle 
such  a  job.  Though  some  of  the  recharge 
projects  are  government-size  it  is  true,  in¬ 
dividual  farmers  and  groups  of  farmers 
have  taken  on  some  spectacular  recharge 
jobs.  Take  the  case  of  the  Salinas  Valley 
where  the  overdraft  on  the  aquifer  was  so 
great  they  were  pumping  in  sea  water. 

“The  name  Nacimiento  may  have  meant 
‘birth  of  waters’  to  the  early  Spanish  Mis¬ 
sions,  but  today  it  means  full  aquifers  to 
fanners  in  Salinas  Valley,”  said  square- 
jawed  William  J.  Redding,  chainnan  of  the 
Monterey  County  Board  of  Supervisors  and 
a  successful  farmer  in  his  own  right  at  King 
City,  California.  “Farmers  pushed  through 
the  big  Nacimiento  project  that  is  filling  the 
aquifer,  feeding  our  wells,  and  pushing  back 
the  salt  water.” 

His  associate  in  the  work,  Arnold  Frew, 
chairman  of  the  Monterey  County  Flood 
Control  and  Water-Conservation  District, 
continued,  “And  without  the  Salinas  Valley 
aquifer,  this  nation’s  salad  dish  would  be 
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woefully  short  of  lettuce.  We  produce  over 
half  the  total  supply  right  in  this  valley.” 

Frew,  of  King  City,  a  straight,  six-foot 
two,  grey-eyed  grower  of  vegetables  and 
walnuts,  in  1955  was  chosen  leader  of  the 
movement  to  refill  the  rapidly  depleting 
aquifer  in  this  intensively  cultivated  valley. 

A  Utah  State  graduate  in  horticulture, 
since  1919  he  had  built  the  2,000-acre  Cali¬ 
fornia  Orchard  Company  into  a  top-pro¬ 
ducing  walnut  and  vegetable  farm  and,  as 
he  put  it,  “I  was  determined  to  preserve  its 
productivity.”  At  the  age  of  64,  Arnold 
Frew  can  still  out-work  and  out-walk  ’most 
anyone  in  the  Valley.  His  unlimited  energy 
and  enthusiasm  caught  the  Valley  farmers 
and  turned  a  vision  into  the  reality  of  a  safe 
and  continued  w'ater  supply. 

“We  had  a  stiff  selling  job  to  do,”  Frew 
said  firmly,  but  smiled  as  he  recalled  the 
campaign  to  interest  Valley  fanners  in  the 
proposed  Nacimiento  Dam.  “I’ll  never  for¬ 
get  one  Portigee  farmer  who  came  to  one  of 
our  meetings  and  listened  patiently  to  our 
story  of  the  need  of  the  dam  to  save  the  flood 
waters  and  then  stood  up  and  said  in  broken 
English,  ‘I’m  not  interested,  I  get  my  water 
out  of  the  ground.’ 

“Early  in  its  history  the  Salinas  River  was 
nicknamed  the  ‘upside-down’  river  because 
only  during  flood  stage  did  the  waters  ride 
on  top  of  the  stream  bed  and  reach  Mon¬ 
terey  Bay,”  Frew  explained.  “Most  of  the 
tributaries  come  into  the  upper  end  of  the 
Valley  and  sink  into  the  broad  sandy  stream 
beds  before  reaching  Soledad  which  is  in 
the  middle  of  the  Valley.  Fanners  used  to 
lay  bets  on  the  date  the  spring  waters  would 
flow  under  Soledad  bridge. 

“If  water  passed  the  bridge  in  early  spring 
farmers  down  the  river  knew  they  would 
have  more  water  to  purnjj  with  less  lift  cost 
during  the  irrigation  season,”  Frew  contin¬ 
ued.  “Our  rainy  season  starts  in  November 
and  runs  through  March.  The  water  would 
flow  down  the  tributaries  to  the  river  and 
sink  into  the  aquifers  below.  It  would 
(Continued  on  page  106) 


Artichokes,  irrigated  from  wells 
drilled  within  100  yards  of  the 
ocean,  prosper  while  fields 
across  the  road  have  been 
contaminated  by  salt  water  in 
the  aquifer.  Farmers  such  as 
Art  Swank,  foreman  of  the  Hardin 
Farms,  periodically  test  their  well 
water  for  increased  salinity. 


By  R.  J.  McGinnis 


HE  SCARED  GRANDFATHER 


HOW 


William  Holmes  M’Guffey  taught  five  generations  of  Americans 
that  crime  doesn’t  pay  and  virtue  is  always  rewarded 
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At  first  thought  it  would  appear  pretty  difficult  to  teach  anything  with  a  duck,  much  less  draw 
a  moral  from  her  life  and  habits.  Yet  William  Holmes  McGuffey  did  it,  and  he  did  it  so  con¬ 
vincingly  that  every  time  grandfather  heard  a  duck  quack,  he  became  a  better  man. 

At  least  he  learned  the  virtue  of  loving  and  obeying  his  mother.  For  in  the  First  Reader, 
Professor  McGufiFey  told  him,  ”The  ducks  must  love  their  mother,  and  do  all  that  she  would 
have  them  do.  And  I  dare  say  they  will  do  so,  for  God  has  made  them  know  that  they  must.” 

In  fact,  grandfather  had  the  devil  scared  out  of  him  by  Professor  McGuflfey.  In  every 
McGuffey  story.  Fate,  or  God,  or  society  steps  in  to  punish  the  wrongdoer,  and  there  is  no 
escape.  In  'The  Truant”,  one  of  the  boys  playing  hookey  is  almost  drowned  on  his  day  of 
stolen  freedom.  In  the  TThird  Reader  story,  "TYue  Courage”,  the  boy  who  couldn’t  refu^  a 
dare  threw  a  snowball  at  the  schoolhouse  door  and  got  a  whipping  for  his  foolish  act.  The 
lesson  points  the  moral  that  the  boy  should  have  had  the  courage  to  say  no  to  the  dare. 


(Continued  on  page  160) 
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Cy  Doak  farrows  his  gilts  only 
once.  Then  they  go  to  market, 
at  14  months,  weighing  between 
400  and  450  pounds.  From 
the  best  litters,  the  best  gilts  are 
picked  to  be  bred  eight  months 
later.  Doak  is  a  hard  hitter  for 
his  system,  but  there  are 
some  who  can’t  follow  it. 

One  reason  is  disease. 


getting  technical  on  me.  They’re  picking 
hams  and  width  and  length  of  loin,”  he 
laughed.  “But  we’re  after  a  meat-type  hog 
and  a  good  fast-growing  hog.  They  pick 
hogs  that  are  muscled  instead  of  fat.  What 
has  hurt  meat-type  hogs  is  that  some  farm¬ 
ers  say  they  are  poor  doers.  Now  we’re 
proving  you  can  have  both  a  meat-type 
hog  and  a  fast  grower.” 

Doak  likes  to  have  his  hogs  picked  as 
late  as  he  can,  when  they  are  nearly  ready 
to  sell.  “A  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  is 
a  bit  light,”  he  said.  “They  can  change  too 
much  between  there  and  200  pounds.  I 
have  been  saving  gilts  that  were  overly  fat. 
Now  I  want  full  hams,  but  not  ones  that 
shake  with  fat  like  this  . . he  waggled  his 
hands. 

The  selected  gilts  stay  in  the  finishing 
pens  until  the  market  hogs  are  sold,  be¬ 
tween  200  and  210  pounds.  Then  the  gilts 
go  onto  pasture  in  small  moveable  huts. 
“We  don’t  breed  any  gilt  until  she’s  eight 
months  old,”  Doak  explains,  “because  the 
first  couple  of  times  a  gilt  comes  in  heat, 
her  ovaries  aren’t  working  properly.  I  want 
her  to  have  two,  or  better,  three  heat 
periods  before  the  boar  comes  in.  We’ve 
had  no  trouble  with  litter  size  at  all.  None. 
Our  herd  average  is  8 /a  pigs  per  gilt,  fed 
out.  “We’ve  had  nine  gilts  average  twelve 
live  pigs  per  litter.”  (Professor  H.  L.  Self, 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  states,  “It 
appears  that  the  number  of  eggs  produced 
at  the  first  heat  is  smaller  than  the  numbers 
produced  at  subsequent  heat  periods.  The 
number  of  eggs  at  each  period  increases 
with  each  subesquent  heat  through  at  least 
the  fourth  or  fifth  and  probably  beyond 
this.  There  is  one  report  that  the  eggs  pro¬ 
duced  at  the  first  heat  are  less  viable  than 
those  of  subsequent  heats,  and  my  own  ob¬ 
servations  confirm  this.”) 


litter  gilt.”  Doak  has  a  new  hardening  shed, 
where  he  puts  three  gilts  in  together  seven  to 
ten  days  after  they  farrow  in  separate  pens. 
“The  gilts  aren’t  big  and  old  and  clumsy,” 
he  said,  “and  we  never  have  any  trouble 
from  crushing.  A  gilt’s  too  nimble  to  lay  on 
a  pig.”  The  contents  of  four  such  pens  of 
three  litters  are  weaned  and  put  together  in 
a  larger  pen  under  the  same  roof.  They 
have  creep  feed  from  ten  days  and  show  no 
setback  from  their  weaning  at  forty  days. 

At  eight  or  ten  weeks,  they  go  to  a  pas¬ 
ture  for  a  month,  and  then  to  the  finishing 
pen.  They  go  to  the  packer  at  about  five 
months.  “We  farrow  about  once  a  month,” 
said  Doak,  “skipping  one  occasionally — 
like  November  for  the  com  harvest.  And 
we’ve  been  getting  more  uniformity  every 
month.  I  want  all  of  them  to  go  to  market 
just  like  that  .  .  .”  he  snapped  his  fingers, 
“not  30  per  cent  at  the  top  and  thirty  in 
the  middle  and  the  rest  out  later.  I  want 
ninety  per  cent  number  ones,  and  all  off 
together.” 

Doak’s  cycle  is  simple.  He  will  earmark 
all  the  gilts  from  the  best  two  or  three  lit¬ 
ters  out  of  nine  or  so  farrowing  together. 
He  picks  the  litters  on  their  size  and  the 
qualities  of  the  mother — milking,  disposi¬ 
tion  and  her  treatment  of  the  pigs,  and  her 
udder.  And  he  looks  for  uniformity. 

“Now  from  here  on,”  he  said,  “I  don’t 
pick  my  own  gilts.  You  can  get  so  close  to 
’em  you  can’t  see  the  best  ones.  I  think  the 
average  farmer  often  picks  the  worst  gilts. 
He  picks  his  gilts  out  of  the  poorest  doers, 
because  he’s  already  sent  the  growthiest 
ones  to  market.  They  were  ready  first,  and 
he  needed  the  money.  A  farmer’s  often 
short  of  cash  before  he  sells  a  load  of  hogs. 

“I  have  Joe  Stuckey  (from  the  Wilming¬ 
ton  College  Research  Farm)  and  Charlie 
Myers  (an  Armour  buyer)  pick  mine.  They 
choose  the  best  gilts,  and  afterwards  I  see 
if  they  include  any  of  the  ones  I  earmarked. 
But  they  do  the  picking.  They  pick  for  uni¬ 
formity,  quick  growth,  and  meat  type.  They 
like  a  long  gilt,  with  a  good  ham,  and  firm 
flesh.  Both  of  those  fellows  pick  identical 
types  of  gilts,”  said  Doak.  “Now  they’re 


Ninety-three  pigs  from  nine  guts. 

They  are  weaned  at  forty  days.  The 
gilts  are  finished  and  sold. 

.Some  farmers  wouldn’t  dream  of  selling 
nine  gilts  that  can  drop  ten  pigs  each; 
healthy,  uniform,  meaty  and  vigorous  pigs. 
But  J.  Herbert  Doak  does  exactly  that, 
because  he  is  a  “one-litter”  gilt  hog  man, 
and  in  his  own  words.  “The  idea’s  got 
things  really  stirred  up  around  here.” 
Doak’s  neighbors,  who  call  him  Cyclone, 
have  visited  his  450-acre  farm  near  Wilm¬ 
ington,  Ohio,  and  imitate  his  system.  Cy 
Doak  has  been  in  the  hog  business  thirty 
years,  and  for  the  last  ten  has  sold  his  gilts 
after  one  litter. 

Doak  is  a  tall,  thin,  wiry  man,  wearing 
khakis  and  a  red  cap  which  he  constantly 
adjusts  on  his  head.  His  enthusiasm  for  the 
technique  is  boundless.  He  lives  at  a  rush, 
and  his  reasons  for  the  system  come  almost 
too  fast  for  digestion. 

“We’re  after  unifonnity — fast,”  he  said. 
“I  w'ant  all  my  pigs  to  be  alike.  I’ve  been 
tr>'ing  for  two  years  and  now  it  looks  as  if 
we’re  all  fired  up  and  off  to  the  races.  But 
rapid  selection  for  the  qualities  you  want 
is  only  one  of  the  advantages  of  the  one- 


A  gilt  is  bred  at  eight  months,  after  three 
heat  periods,  and  farrows  her  litter  in  four 
months.  They  are  weaned  at  forty  days,  and 
the  gilt  is  then  finished  for  ten  days.  Then 
she  goes  for  slaughter.  From  the  best  litters, 
gilts  are  picked  to  replace  the  mother,  and 
a  new  boar  is  bought  every  year.  The  system 
gives  fast  selection  for  the  qualities  you  seek, 
and  the  gilt  is  taxed  as  breeding  stock,  at 
the  capital  gains  rate.  Gilts  are  easier  to 
handle,  need  fewer  buildings  and  fences, 
and  there  is  less  investment  in  the  breeding 
herd.  Some  diseases  and  parasites  are  “sold 
off”  the  farm.  But  a  gilt  is  more  susceptible 
to  virus  pneumonia  than  an  old  sow,  and 
this  disease,  coupled  with  rhinitis,  may  give 
trouble  in  the  first  litter  of  a  gilt.  However, 
virus  pneumonia  can  be  beaten,  and  the 
one-litter  system  is  excellent  for  a  clean  farm. 


In  Defense  of  Gilts 

Cy  Doak  has  visitors  constantly.  His  ex¬ 
perience  has  given  him  more  answers  than 
the  average  visitor  has  questions.  After  only 
a  slight  prod,  he  preaches  the  one-litter 
{Continued  on  page  157) 
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“You  CAN  CALL  IT  ‘AUTOMATION,’  ‘pOWCF 
choring,’  or  ‘mechanical  feeding,’  ”  says 
Jack  Rundquist,  as  he  shows  you  around 
the  elevator  on  the  900-acre  Turner  Fann, 
“but  I  wouldn’t  be  operating  this  place 
with  only  one  other  man  if  we  didn’t  have 
this  collection  of  motors,  grinders,  convey¬ 
ors  and  blowers. 

“We  can  store  10,000  bushels  of  grain  in 
each  of  these  four  silos.  We  can  either  feed 
the  corn  wet  or  dry  it  and  store  it.  Our  375- 
ton  Behlen  dr\er  will  keep  up  with  a  picker- 
combine  working  the  field.  We’ve  handled 
1,500  bushels  a  day.” 

From  the  elevator  (lower  photograph), 
Rundquist  uses  a  Mayrath  auger  to  lift  the 
corn  to  a  Decker  blending  table.  The 
concentrates  and  minerals  come  dowm  in 
chutes  from  storage,  the  moving  belt  on  the 
Decker  table  moves  the  feed  to  the  ham- 
mermill,  and  a  blower  picks  up  the  mixture 
and  shoots  it  284  feet  across  the  barnlot  ( see 
arrow  in  lower  picture)  to  a  tank  that  holds 
240  bushels  of  feed  directly  abo\  e  the  feed 
bunk  auger.  Once  the  blending  table  and 
blower  are  started,  the  mixing  and  blowing 
are  automatic. 

There  are  300  Texas  feeders,  42  Angus 
heifers  and  60  polled  Herefords  on  the  con¬ 
crete  feed  lot.  Beside  the  lot  is  a  370-ton  up¬ 
right  silo,  equipped  wdth  a  “Silo-Matic 
Unloader.”  As  the  unloader  drops  the  grass 
silage  into  the  trough  (upper  picture),  the 
“Silo-Matic  Scru  Feeder”  picks  it  up.  The 
grain  is  fed  down  from  the  tank  onto  the 
auger,  where  it  is  mixed  with  silage.  The 
100-foot  screw'  auger  takes  the  silage  out 
into  the  bunk,  filling  both  sides  in  half  an 
hour’s  time.  Each  head  of  cattle  gets  4 
pounds  of  corn,  2  pounds  of  supplement 
( 16 per  cent  protein)  and  all  the  grass  silage 
it  can  eat.  The  amount  of  feed  and  silage 
discharged  along  the  bunk  can  be  changed 
by  adjusting  the  screw  jack  on  top  of  the 
rails.  “Feeding,  mixing  included,  takes 
about  half  an  hour,”  says  Rundquist. 
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around  1200  layers  and  100  roasting  roost¬ 
ers.  They  are  fed  10  times  a  day  between 
5  a.m.  and  6  p.m.  with  a  15-minute  run  of 
a  Buckeye  Incubator  chain-in-trough  feed¬ 
er.  The  feeding  operation  and  the  200-foot 
moving  chain  are  operated  by  an  electric 
time  clock. 

How  much  time  has  automation  saved 
Hicks?  Before  the  dairy  and  chicken  oper¬ 
ations  were  streamlined,  Hicks  needed  the 
help  of  two  men.  Now  he  has  only  one 
helper  and  they  get  along  fine. 


Up  IN  THE  DEER  COUNTRY  near  Warrior’s 
Mark,  Pennsylvania,  William  Hicks  was 
one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  conversion  to  au¬ 
tomation.  His  cows  and  chickens  have  been 
fed  by  mechanical  hired  hands  since  1948. 
Like  most  pioneers,  Hicks  was  a  do-it-your¬ 
selfer,  with  the  help  of  ag  engineers  from 
State  College,  Pa.,  about  20  miles  away. 

For  feeding  his  herd  of  Brown  Swiss, 
Hicks  installed  a  silo  unloader  in  one  of 
his  upright  150- ton  silos,  then  built  a  12- 
foot  elevator  to  lift  the  silage  up  to  an 


80-foot  feeding  bunk.  The  grass  silage  is 
carried  along  the  bunk  by  a  continuous 
chain  much  like  the  type  used  for  moving 
manure  back  to  the  beaters  in  a  manure 
spreader.  Strips  of  angle  iron  mounted  on 
the  chain  give  the  “bite”  that  picks  up  the 
silage.  A  one-half  horsepower  motor  drives 
a  Flinchbaugh  wagon  unloader  which  is 
used  as  a  reduction  gear  and  is  mounted  in 
the  haymow  overhead ;  it  moves  the  2  tons 
fed  daily  at  a  cost  of  about  25  cents. 

In  his  chicken  operation  Hicks  has 


William  H.  Hicks  of  Tyrone,  Pennsylvania 


There  is  plenty  of  room  for  each  layer  to 
pick  up  feed  from  the  400  feet  of  moving 
chain  (above)  in  the  Buckeye  feeder  trough. 
The  Flinchbaugh  wagon  unloader  (right)  is 
used  to  drive  the  silage  feeders  in  the 
bunk  below.  Hicks  points  out  the  shear  pin 
safety  device  that  shears  before  the  chain 
breaks  in  case  of  frozen  silage.  The 
Hicks  Brown  Swiss  are  big,  rugged,  and 
well-fed,  with  plenty  of  grass  silage 
in  their  automatic  feeder  bunk. 
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Fifty  animals  are  fed  six  times  a  day  without  a  human  hand  being  turned  at  Conner  Prairie 


Tillman  bubenzer,  manager  of  Conner 
Prairie  Fainis,  Noblesville,  Indiana,  work¬ 
ing  with  B.  B.  Winter,  an  Illinois  farmer- 
inventor,  has  devised  the  first  full-scale 
automatic  feeding  operation  for  cattle. 

In  Autumn,  1957,  Farm  Quarterly 
published,  “Feed  a  Little  a  Lot.”  This  arti¬ 
cle  cited  University  feeding  trials  which 
proved  that  feeding  the  same  feed  in 
smaller  “helpings”  spread  over  a  longer 
time,  greatly  improved  feeding  efficiency 
and  gains. 

The  stall  plan  of  the  Conner  Prairie  oper¬ 
ation  is  shown  above.  The  Masonite  sep¬ 
arators  and  feed  troughs  were  installed  in  a 
dairy  barn.  The  cattle  are  tied  in  these 
stalls  during  the  entire  feeding  period. 


Grain  is  elevated  to  the  loft  and  drops  into 
the  mechanized  feeder.  A  time  clock  con¬ 
trols  the  geared  motor  which  drives  the  84- 
foot  auger  carrying  the  grain  through  a 
slotted  tube.  The  same  motor  also  revolves 
the  tube  to  dump  the  feed  into  the  troughs. 
The  tube  turns  on  ball-bearing  skate  rollers 
to  a  point  where  the  slot  allows  the  grain 
to  drop  like  a  miniature  waterfall  into  each 
trough  as  shown  below  and  on  the  opposite 
page. 

Herdsman  Fred  Lemmon  is  playing  it 
cautiously  to  avoid  scours  and  bloat.  The 
time  clock  is  set  to  give  the  animals  5  feed¬ 
ings  a  day.  At  each  feeding  there  are  4 
“drops”  of  feed  of  ^  pound  each,  giving 
the  animals  3  pounds  each  3  hours.  At 


present,  the  feed  is  a  12 /a  percent  protein 
ration  of  800  pounds  of  com,  800  pounds 
of  cobs,  with  400  pounds  of  supplement 
and  mollasses  per  ton.  The  ration  also  con¬ 
tains  vitamins  A  and  D  and  Aureomycin. 

The  animals  are  the  Conner  Prairie  cross 
of  Red  Poll,  Angus  and  Santa  Gertrudis. 
They  were  started  at  400-  to  500-pound 
weights  and  will  be  fed  in  these  stalls  for 
5  months,  when  they  will  weigh  800  to 
950  pounds  and  be  a  year  old.  The  gain 
is  expected  to  be  2j/2  to  3  pounds  a  day. 

The  final  touch  in  completely  automatic 
beef  raising  is  to  switch  on  the  Jamesway 
gutter  cleaner  once  a  day.  This  tidies  up  the 
barn  in  about  10  minutes  and  puts  the 
manure  in  the  spreader  outside. 
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The  cornerstone  of  the  new  milk  house 
on  the  B.  Snavely  Garber  farm  is  inscribed, 
“Milk  is  First.”  The  automation  program 
on  this  farm  includes  a  new  Hinman  pipe¬ 
line  milking  system  that  drops  the  milk 
into  a  500-gallon  Wilson  tank.  The  manure 
from  the  stanchion  bam  is  taken  out  to  the 
spreader  by  a  Jamesway  cleaner. 

Modell  Allred  has  just  installed  a  bulk 
feed  system  which  will  supply  pellets  to 
the  chutes  that  drop  feed  into  the  stan¬ 
chions  of  the  Surge  milking  parlor.  There 
is  a  complete  pipeline  system  including  an 


The  Lancaster  County,  Pennsylvania, 
dairymen  always  have  been  quick  to  pick 
up  anything  new  that  will  help  them 
save  time,  or  manpower,  or  improve  the 
herd.  The  first  artificial  insemination  asso¬ 
ciation  in  the  country  was  organized  here 
in  1944  by  county  agent  Dutch  Bucher. 

Today,  just  about  every  gallon  of  milk  is 
picked  up  in  bulk,  automatic  feeding  from 
self-unloading  silos  is  coming  in  fast,  and 
manure  spreading  is  one  of  the  morning 
chores,  thanks  to  barn  gutter  cleaners  that 
drop  the  manure  right  into  the  spreaders. 


automatic  wash-up  controlled  by  a  Surge 
Electrobrain.  The  milk  is  cooled  and  stored 
in  a  Girton  tank.  Silage  is  fed  from  a  self¬ 
unloading  New  Holland  wagon  into  the 
bunks  in  the  concrete  barnyard. 

The  George  Curme  fann  has  completely 
automatic  unloading  of  silage  from  the 
Harvestore  silo.  A  Jamesway  shuttle  feeder 
spreads  the  silage  onto  the  100-foot  bunk. 
Manure  is  brought  out  of  the  barn  by  a 
Jamesway  gutter  cleaner  and  dropped  into 
a  spreader.  Concrete  ramps  make  spread¬ 
ing  possible  every  day  in  the  year. 


Here’s  how  three  Pennsylvania  farms  have  taken  the 
drudgery  out  of  dairying.  Dick  Mylan  of  the  Queen  Dairy 
(left)  is  pumping  out  the  500-galIon  Wilson  Cooler  on  the 
B.  Snavely  Garber  Farm  at  Willow  Street.  (Below,  left) 

Modell  Allred  has  a  Surge  parlor  and  pipeline  set-up,  complete 
with  an  Electrobrain  to  do  the  wash-up.  His  farm  is  near 
Chatham.  (Below  )  The  cows  line  up  on  the  George  Curme  farm 
near  Cochranville  at  the  sound  of  the  electric  silo  unloader 
starting  work.  In  a  minute  the  paddles  on  the  Jamesway  shuttle 
feeder  will  be  pushing  the  silage  into  the  bunk. 
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Kenneth  Walters’  1,000-acre  hog  farm  near  Jeffersonville,  Ohio. 


Kenneth  WALTERS  isgoingstraight  toward  fertilized  heavily,  and  at  harvest  time  the  right)  The  feeder  wagon  backs  up  to  the 

complete  automation  on  his  1,000-acre  farm  grain  is  dried  with  a  New  Holland  dryer.  hog  house  and  fills  the  feeder  with  its  auger 

near  Jeffersonville,  Ohio.  It  is  a  hog  opera-  The  com  is  put  in  ready-to-mix  storage  elevator  spout. 

tion  with  20  sows  farrowing  every  month  with  a  Drake  elevator.  From  the  bin  the  This  is  a  transitional  stage  as  far  as  auto- 

with  an  average  of  9  raised  per  sow.  There  grain  drops  into  a  hammermill  and  mixer.  mation  is  concerned.  Next  year,  Walters 

are  2,000  hogs,  more  or  less,  going  to  mar-  One  man  can  grind,  mix,  and  load  1  /2  tons  plans  to  install  a  j4-niile  auger  which  w'ill 

ket  every  year.  A  top  weight  of  210  pounds  of  feed  into  a  Dodgen  auger  wagon,  and  eliminate  the  wagon  and  carry  the  feed 

is  aimed  for  after  5  months  of  feeding.  have  it  out  in  the  lots  and  in  the  self-  feed-  directly  from  the  elevator  mixing  area  to 

All  the  grain  raised  on  the  farm  is  put  ers  in  45  minutes.  the  self-feeders  in  the  hog  yards.  The  auger 

into  the  hogs.  Between  the  time  the  seed  is  In  the  photo  (left,  below),  the  wagon  is  will  take  the  same  route  as  the  wagon  and 

planted  and  the  corn  is  ready  to  feed,  the  on  its  way  to  fill  the  hog  feeders.  will  eliminate  two  operations:  loading  into 

crop  is  given  the  full  treatment  with  mod-  (Right)  A  belt  conveyor  carries  feed  the  wagon  at  the  elevator  and  unloading 

ern  mechanical  methods.  It  is  sprayed,  from  the  mixer  to  the  wagon.  (Lower  from  it  into  the  feeders. 


Turning  the  Worm 

Lungworm  of  cattle,  sheep,  goats  and 
pigs  can  be  controlled  with  Dictycide,  a 
new  anthelmintic.  Lungworms.  which  are 
usually  worse  in  young  animals,  are 
coughed  out  after  the  injection.  Hygro- 
mycin  is  a  good  long-term  controller  of  hog 
stomach  worms,  but  is  not  to  be  used  in 
sheep  or  cattle.  It  is  fed  over  at  least  a 
two-month  period.  For  severe  rases  of  hog 
worms,  and  for  one-shot  worming,  pipera¬ 
zine  is  a  useful  drug.  Sodium  fluoride,  cal¬ 
cium  oxide,  and  calcium  anthranilate  all 
arc  poisons  which  successfully  kill  hog 
stomach  worms — but  must  be  used  with 
care.  For  cattle  and  sheep,  phenothiazinc 
is  the  best  controller  of  stomach  worms- 
and  lead  arsenate  for  tape  worms.  Anthel¬ 
mintics  are  poisons,  and  should  be  used 
with  strict  adherence  to  the  label'directions. 


Turning 

the 

Worm 


This  twisting,  stomach-turning  mass  is  the  result 
of  lungworm  infection  of  a  calf. 
Thousands  of  the  worms  block  the  passages 
of  the  lung,  strangling  the  animal’s  breathing, 
and  finally  causing  permanent  blockage. 
With  Dictycide,  new  anthelmintic  for  lungworm, 
the  worms  are  paralyzed,  and  coughed  out. 

One  13 -pound  pig  had  more  than 
1,700  lungworms. 
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Even  worms  have  worms. 

No  domestic  animal — including  man, 
escapes  their  slimy  grip. 

When  they  are  few,  they  go  unnoticed, 
passing  their  parasitic  life  in  lung  or  in¬ 
testine  or  migrating  in  the  tissues  and  fluids 
of  the  body.  The  damage  may  be  slight. 

When  they  are  many  they  can  destroy 
the  very  host  that  feeds  them.  They  gather 
in  their  myriads  in  the  intestine,  in  slither¬ 
ing  masses,  irritate  and  invade  the  tissues, 
block  the  passage  of  food  and  lay  eggs  by 
the  countless  billions  which  pass  in  the  feces 
to  reinfect  the  same  host  and  many  another. 

In  the  lungs  they  block  the  bronchial 
passage  and  the  body’s  reaction  cuts  off 
the  area,  reducing  fresh  pink  lung  tissue 
to  a  swollen,  rotting,  oozing  mess.  And  they 
breed.  They  lay  eggs  and  their  eggs  hatch, 
sooner  or  later,  depending  on  the  species, 
and  the  young  worms  migrate  to  the  in¬ 
testine  (or  they  may  be  coughed  up  and 
spat  out  or  swallowed),  yet  countless  thou¬ 
sands  make  their  way  to  the  outside,  via 
some  route,  to  another  host,  or  to  a  rein¬ 
fection  of  the  unprotected  beast  that  car¬ 
ried  them. 

Unprotected?  Most  animals  have  little, 
if  any,  specific  defense  mechanism  against 
worms.  Probably  the  best  protection  is  a 
healthy  animal.  Even  a  healthy  animal  may 
have  a  few  worms.  Why  they  don’t  expand 
their  numbers  is  not  known.  But  when  they 
do,  lungworms  or  liver  flukes,  whip  or 
nodular  worms,  strongyles  or  ascarids,  they 
make  a  living  meal  out  of  the  animal  they 
choose  as  host. 

Once  the  worms  have  overcome  the  first 
resistance  of  the  animal,  they  build  up 
their  numbers  until  the  very  weight  of 
them  is  astounding,  and  their  effect  is 
worse.  Once  they  have  become  a  nuisance, 
they  must  be  checked. 

Prevention  is  better  than  cure — and  if 
the  cycle  of  ingestion,  development  and 
fecal  escape  could  be  broken,  worm  num¬ 
bers  would  fall.  But  animals  infect  their 
own  dinner  plate.  Parasite  eggs  and  larvae 
fall  in  droppings  onto  the  very  ground — 
pasture  or  feedlot — that  feeds  the  host. 

Hygiene  is  important,  and  the  animals 
can  be  moved  to  clean  ground  periodi¬ 
cally.  But  a  more  usual  cleanser  is  an 
anthelmintic.  {Anti — against,  helmins — a 
wonn.)  There  are  many,  new  and  old,  on 
the  market,  and  the  majority  of  economi¬ 
cally  important  worms  can  be  controlled. 


Lungworms  in  All  Species 

Lungworms  are  common.  Most  species 
have  them — the  major  farm  animals  and 
others — from  cats  and  dogs  to  guinea  pigs 
and  mice.  They  are  more  common  in  the 
young  animals  but  can  occur  later  in  life, 
such  as  in  milking  cows.  As  well  as  direct 
physical  damage,  they  can  cause  allergies; 
act  as  the  hosts  or  transmittors  of  viruses 
and  bacteria;  and  at  the  same  time  cause 
damage  which  weakens  the  animal,  mak¬ 
ing  it  less  able  to  resist  the  diseases  the 
worms  bring. 

The  English  discovered  the  first  prac¬ 


tical  anthelmintic  effective  aginst  the  lung- 
worm.  This  is  Dictycide,  discovered  by 
Imperial  Chemical  Industries  of  Great 
Britain,  and  sold  in  the  United  States  ex¬ 
clusively  by  Fort  Dodge  Laboratories,  Iowa. 
It  is  new — released  in  England  in  1957, 
in  U.S.A.  in  summer  of  last  year.  The  white 
crystalline  powder  is  dissolved  in  distilled 
water  and  injected  under  the  skin. 

“It  is  available  in  England,  orally  ad¬ 
ministered,”  said  Dr.  J.  C.  Trace  of  Fort 
Dodge  Laboratories.  “But  there  are  prob¬ 
lems  of  stability  here  with  this  form,  and 
until  they  are  solved  it  will  not  be  released 
by  us  for  oral  use.” 

Dictycide  is  effective  against  lungworms 
in  many  species.  “Cattle,  sheep,  swine, 
goats,  several  wild  animals  of  various  types 
have  all  been  tried,”  said  Dr.  Trace.  “It 
apparently  works  in  all  species.  Even 
buffalo  were  tried  in  Pennsylvania.” 

Calves  are  injected  in  the  neck,  pigs  and 
sheep  under  or  behind  one  of  the  front 
legs,  and  the  dose  is  one  cc.  for  each  35 
pounds  body  weight.  (A  300-pound  calf 
would  take  9  cc.,  about  two  teaspoonsful.) 
“It  controls  all  the  lungworms  of  import¬ 
ance  in  farm  animals,”  said  Dr.  Trace. 
“The  only  lungworm  it  doesn’t  hit  very 
well  is  found  in  sheep  and  goats  and  is 
not  much  of  a  problem.  It  controls  all 
three  species  of  worms  found  in  swine,  the 
only  one  in  cattle,  and  two  of  three  found 
in  sheep  and  goats.”  Lungworms  vary  in 
size  up  to  four  inches  long,  and  the  sheep 
lungworm  that  escapes  Dictycide’s  action 
(mullerius)  is  a  minute  creature. 

Once  injected,  Dictycide  is  carried  by 
the  blood  to  the  lungs,  where  it  inactivates 
the  lungworms.  They  are  gripped  by  a  sort 
of  paralysis  and  are  swept  out  of  the  lung 
by  mechanical  action  of  the  fine  hairlike 
filaments  or  cilia  lining  the  air  passages  of 
the  lung.  Once  they  reach  the  trachea  they 
are  coughed  up.  The  lungworms  lie  right 
in  the  passages  of  the  lung — they  don’t 
have  hooks  or  suckers,  and  in  a  heavy  infec¬ 
tion  they  completely  block  the  bronchii. 

“The  coughed-up  worms  are  not  infec¬ 
tious  and  if  eaten  would  have  no  way  of 
penetrating  the  intestinal  walls  and  return¬ 
ing  to  the  lungs.  They  would  go  straight 
through  the  animal,”  said  Dr.  Trace.  The 
peak  of  the  action  of  Dictycide  is  within 
two  to  three  hours  after  injection  and  the 
action  will  be  essentially  over  in  eight 
hours,  he  explained.  And  there  is  no  effect 
to  the  animal  from  a  normal  dose.  An 
overdose  might  cause  nervousness  and  an 
extreme  excess  could  cause  convulsions  and 
finally  death — but  “it  is  one  of  the  safest 
anthelmintics  available,”  explained  Dr. 
Trace.  There  is  no  ill  effect  on  pregnant 
animals  and  Dictycide  is  compatible  with 
other  anthelmintics,  antibiotics  and  drugs. 

If  safe  for  the  host,  it’s  rough  on  the  para¬ 
site.  A  90  per  cent  kill  is  usual,  and  better 
than  this  is  common.  And  lungworm  infec¬ 
tions  can  be  heavy.  Dr.  Trace  held  out  a 
bottle  with  1,700  white,  needle-shaped 
worms,  two  inches  long.  All  came  from  one 
13-pound  pig.  “In  sheep  the  worms  are  big- 
{Continued  on  page  114) 
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By  Charles  F.  Rogers 


HOW  TO 

LICK 

the  FORAGE 
PROBLEM 


IF,  ALONG  ABOUT  NOW,  you  are  down  to 
the  bottom  door  of  what  had  been  a 
silo  full  of  soggy,  fishy-smelling  silage,  or 
if  only  a  hundred-odd  bales  of  last  year’s 
rained-on  hay  remain  in  the  loft,  you  are 
not  alone  in  your  misery.  As  a  result  of  last 
spring’s  wet  weather,  much  of  the  hay  and 
grass  silage  fed  during  the  past  winter  was 
inferior.  But  farming  always  gives  us  an¬ 
other  chance. 

That  chance  is  just  ahead.  Now  is  the 
time  to  plan  for  it.  Spring  usually  dawdles 
along  and  then  suddenly  breaks  through 
overnight  and  the  time  for  planning  has 
vanished. 

Because  of  an  article  I  wrote  on  wet, 
washy  forages  (Feeding  Wet-Weather  For¬ 
age,  Winter  1959),  I  have  received  a  num¬ 
ber  of  interesting  letters.  Farmers  wanted 
to  know  my  recommendations  for  harvest¬ 
ing  hay  and  silage.  They  wanted  details. 
Some  farmers  of  long  experience  ques¬ 
tioned  the  wisdom  of  always  making  silage 
out  of  first  alfalfa  cuttings.  Several  livestock 
feeders  wanted  to  know  why  they  couldn’t 
greatly  increase  the  grains  used  as  silage 
preservatives,  thereby  having  a  ready- 
mixed,  complete  ration.  A  Tennessee  cat¬ 
tleman  asked  how  he  could  reduce  his 
silage-making  costs,  which  were  running 
too  high.  A  Kentucky  dairy  farmer  wanted 
advice  on  what  kind  of  forage  he  should 
grow  and  whether  pure  stands  or  mixtures 
are  better  for  silage.  A  Michigan  reader 
asked  my  opinion  of  hay  crushers. 

I  visited  several  of  these  farmers  and  in 
every  case  I  came  away  having  learned  a 
little  more  myself,  determined  to  pass  along 
the  ideas  these  inquiring-minded  men  had 
gained  through  experience.  My  purpose  is 
not  to  offer  the  ABC’s  of  hay  and  silage 
preserx’ation,  but  to  suggest  a  few  improve¬ 
ments  in  standard  practices  that  might 
point  the  way  to  better  silages  and  hay  for 
next  winter. 

Field  to  Feedbunk 

Hay  and  silage  operations  on  any  farm 
where  quality  counts  involve  four  essen¬ 
tials;  good  forage,  proper  stage  of  harvest, 
skill  in  preservation,  and  judgment  in  utili¬ 
zation.  The  first  of  these,  good  forage,  is 
determined  by  an  area,  a  farm,  even  a  part 
of  a  field.  Henry  Long,  who  has  a  30-cow 
dairy  herd  in  the  bluegrass  region  of  Ken¬ 
tucky,  asked  what  kind  of  silage  he  should 
make.  I  replied:  The  kinds  that  will  grow 
best  on  your  farm.  The  same  applies  to  hay 
crops.  Choose  adapted  crops,  which  means 
adapted  to  your  area  and  to  your  par¬ 
ticular  soil.  The  naturally  well-limed  blue- 
grass  region  soils  are  suited  to  red  clover 
and  timothy  on  the  uplands,  with  brome, 
ladino  and  alfalfa  on  the  bottomland.  But 
on  your  thinner,  more  acid  and  less  well- 
drained  fields,  don’t  attempt  the  more 
exacting  legumes;  lespedeza  and  red  top 
will  not  give  as  good  a  forage  but  will  give 
more  of  it.  Utilize  your  soil  to  the  utmost 
to  produce  quantity  with  relative  quality 
80  you  can  carry  more  animal  units  to 
employ  your  available  labor  efficiently. 


Firquently  a  farnuM'  will  ask,  “W'hat 
crops  should  I  grow  for  hay  and  what 
meadow  crops  for  silage?”  I'he  assumption 
among  many  farmers  is  that  the  kind  of 
meadow  crops  that  make  the  best  silage  are 
dilferent  from  those  that  make  the  best 
hay.  A  field  that  will  make  gixxl  hay  will 
also  make  good  silage,  and  the  reserse  is 
also  ti  ue.  With  the  exception  of  a  very  few 
minor  cro|)s,  any  grass,  legume  or  small 
grain  can  be  used  interchangeably  for  hay 
or  silage.  Sudangrass  is  one  of  the  few  ex¬ 
ceptions.  It  is  a  good  jiasture  croj)  and  fair 
material  for  silage,  if  cut  early.  But  I  con¬ 
sider  Sudan  poor  for  hay. 

Most  farmei-s  who  feed  silage  consider  it 
the  main  portion  of  an  animal’s  diet.  Some 
farmei-s  lu're  and  there  jirefer  to  use  hay 
as  the  basic  ration.  Sometimes  the  lay  of 
the  land,  regardless  of  the  crop,  limits  the 
harvest.  Farmei-s  know  from  expi'rience 
which  of  their  acres  are  too  level  or  too 
low  for  satisfactoiy  drying  of  early-cut  hay. 
Fhose  are  the  acres  to  ensile.  Or  a  farmer 
knows  that  hay  chies  very  (juickly  on  a 
part  of  his  field  that  slopes  to  the  sun.  Such 
forage  should  be  baled. 

Use  your  best  fields,  sown  to  adapted 
meadow  or  grain  crops.  Gocxi  forage  is  the 
result  of  properly-chosen,  well-fertilized 
plants,  free  from  contaminating  weeds.  .Al¬ 
falfa  is,  of  course,  the  standard  we  go  by, 
because  of  its  high  palatability,  high  nu¬ 
tritiousness  and  its  ability  to  withstand  re- 
I)eated  cutting  each  season  for  3,  4,  or  even 
15  veal's,  if  lime,  fertility  and  climate  are 
suitable.  The  clovers,  medium  red,  Ladino 


and  others  where  corn  is  grown,  with  crim¬ 
son  and  other  annual  clovers  in  the  south, 
are  next  choice.  Some  grasses,  timothy, 
brome,  orchard,  bluestem,  or  Bermuda, 
have  their  areas  and  all  make  satisfactory 
hay  or  silage.  Newer  grasses  like  Kentucky 
fescue  or  newer  legumes  like  Caley  peas  are 
filling  in  where  older  crops  fail.  Caley  peas 
have  been  a  boon  to  fanners  below  the 
Cumberland  River.  This  annual,  similar 
to  the  sweetpea,  yields  4  to  6  tons  of  hay 
or  silage  on  the  more  difficult  southern 
soils.  No  other  legume  excels  it  in  nutri¬ 
tive  pro|)erties  or  palatability.  Once  seeded, 
it  volunteers  for  years. 

What  about  grasses  and  clovers  in  mi.x- 
tures?  Grass  has  a  reputation,  and  I  think 
it  has  been  earned,  of  improving  the  quality 
of  silages  and  of  aiding  the  curing  qualities 
of  legumes  in  hay  mixtures.  It  has  been  my 
observation,  however,  that  it  is  easier  to 
make  g<xxi  silages  from  a  pure  stand  of 
legumes  than  from  a  mixture.  It  is  most 
difficult  to  make  a  good  silage  from  a 
straight  young  grass  like  bluegrass  or  or- 
chardgrass  unless  it  has  been  well  wilted. 

Most  clovers  and  grasses,  except  for 
southern  annuals,  must,  of  course,  be  sowed 
prior  to  the  year  of  harvest.  Spring-sowed 
grains  offer  hay  or  silage  possibilities  the 
same  season.  So  do  soybeans  and  Sudan¬ 
grass,  often  a  popular  emergency  combina¬ 
tion.  I  do  not  recommend  interplanting 
them.  Weather  or  fertility  may  favor  one 
or  the  other  in  a  mixture,  which  may  prove 
disappointingly  out  of  balance.  Better  pro¬ 
portions  come  from  mi.xing  at  the  silo,  soy- 


Good  and  abundant  forage  is  the  key  to 
success  on  this  Pennsylvania  dairy  farm. 

They  use  both  a  baler  and  silage  cutter. 

One  full  silo  insures  against  a  bad  year. 

beans  and  Sudan  crops  that  have  been 
grown  separately,  preferably  in  cultivated 
rows.  If  the  two  crops  are  alternated  in 
strips  about  12  or  15  rows  wide  so  they  can 
be  cut  and  blown  into  layers  in  the  wagon, 
mixing  is  easy  as  the  wagon  is  unloaded. 
Mixtures  of  legumes  and  small  grains  are 
a  different  matter.  Grain  can  be  inter- 
planted  in  meadow  crops,  barley  in  alfalfa, 
oats  in  vetch  or  peas.  Such  combinations 
are  primarily  for  silage.  'Fhe  quality  of  each 
crop  is  mutually  improved  and  further 
preservatives  are  unnecessary. 

John  Stahr,  near  Wooster,  Ohio,  had 
sweetclover  come  up  so  thick  in  a  fine  stand 
of  wheat  that  the  grain  could  hardly  be 
seen  as  harvest  approached.  He  wondered 
how  he  could  separate  the  grain  from  the 
clover.  On  my  recommendation,  two  weeks 
before  combining,  he  chopped  the  two 
crops  together.  Despite  the  amount  of 
straw,  it  made  fair  silage,  reasonably  palat¬ 
able  and  high  in  feeding  value  and  gave 
him  more  returns  in  milk  than  if  he  had 
sold  the  grain  and  hayed  the  clover.  In  this 
instance,  the  grain  was  intended  as  a  nurse 
crop  for  the  sweetclover. 

A  reversal  of  this  is  to  plant  grain  in  an 
established  meadow.  In  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee,  it  is  a  frequent  practice  to  disk 
alfalfa  fields  lightly  in  the  spring,  sow 
barley,  then  ensile  the  two  together  when 
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the  barley  is  in  the  soft-dough  stage.  John 
Biernink  of  Bell  Buckle,  Tennessee,  regu¬ 
larly  harvests  silage  of  spring-seeded  barley 
in  his  alfalfa.  He  cuts  each  year  about  tbe 
end  of  June.  The  alfalfa  grows  right  on.  No 
wilting  is  needed  with  such  companion-crop 
silage  which  should  be  cut  direct  when 
the  crop  has  reached  a  dry-matter  content 
of  about  30  per  cent.  The  combination  of 
soft,  young  legume  and  the  more  fibrous, 
diy  grain  can  be  fairly  well  controlled  in 
timing  for  satisfactory  moisture.  Wilting 
would  make  the  material  too  harsh. 

When  to  Harvest 

Every  fanner  knows  that  young,  tender  for¬ 
ages,  cut  before  the  bloom  stage,  make  the 
best  hay  or  silage.  But  most  farmers  can 
always  find  an  excuse  for  delaying  the  for¬ 
age  harvest,  and  over-ripe,  stemmy,  dis¬ 
colored  roughage  results.  The  time  to  cut 
for  silage  or  for  hay  is  the  "same.  Protein 
and  palatability  are  highest  in  young  crops. 
There  are  other  advantages  which  the 
chemist  cannot  measure. 

First  cuttings  have  virtues  that  later 
cuttings  lack.  We  don’t  know  just  what 
they  are.  We  can’t  describe  the  chemical 
factors  that  cause  it,  but  the  common  ex¬ 
perience  of  many  men  who  have  watched 
the  productivity  of  their  feeds  attests  to 
that  extra  something  in  the  early-cut 
roughages.  FMvly  means  before  the  flower 
buds  show.  The  soft  stems  and  more  abun¬ 
dant  leaves  at  that  time  will  produce  ma¬ 
terial  of  higher  digestibility.  The  manager 
of  the  Walker-Gordon  Farms,  which  op¬ 
erate  dairies  in  New  ^’ork  and  New  Jersey, 
once  told  me,  “First-cutting  hay  and  silage 
has  milk-producing  qualities  that  the  pro¬ 
tein  content  alone  does  not  provide.  It  is  a 
mistake  for  farmej-s  who  buy  hay  to  dis¬ 
criminate  against  fii'st-cutting  hay  because 
later  cuttings  are  more  weed-free.” 

Early  hatAcst  usually  means  greater 
weather  risk.  My  advice  is  to  take  weather 
forecasts  seriously.  We  remember  the  times 
they  were  wrong,  but  we  tend  to  forget  that 
forecasts  are  for  sizeable  an'as,  a  county, 
a  geographical  district.  Usually,  for  an 
entire  area,  forecasts  are  most  often  cor¬ 
rect.  Study  your  weather  patterns.  In  the 
Corn  Belt  in  late  May  there  is  1  chance 
out  of  2  that  there  will  be  no  showers  on 
any  one  day  during  working  hours.  From 
one  morning  to  the  next,  the  chances  of  no 
rain  are  1  in  3.  There  is  1  chance  in  4  that 
no  showers  will  occur  from  one  morning 
until  the  next  evening.  The  chances  from 
the  middle  of  May  until  the  end  of  July 
for  3  consecutive  days  without  rain  are 
nearly  1  in  15.  By  starting  early,  the  risk  can 
be  spread.  That  way  you’ll  get  some  good, 
some  medioci'e,  and  some  poor  forage.  Not 
all  the  forage  will  be  har\ested  at  the  ideal 
stage,  but  none  will  be  so  matured  as  to 
have  passed  its  usefulness.  Some  farmers 
deliberately  delay  their  first  cutting  in  order 
to  get  bulk.  They  also  point  out  that  by 
delaying  the  first  cutting  until  about  June 
10,  the  second  cutting  comes  more  quickly 
and  also  more  abundantly.  This  is  true,  but 
they  are  sacrificing  quality  in  order  to  get 


quantity.  Y'ou  will  get  less  hay  by  cutting 
early,  but  the  chance  is  very  small  that  you 
will  lose  any  productiveness  w’hen  you  feed 
that  hay  as  compared  to  feeding  more 
pounds  of  a  poorer,  later-cut  hay.  If  alfalfa 
is  your  crop,  choose  a  variety,  adapted  to 
your  area,  that  will  survive  early  cuttings. 
Ranger  alfalfa,  adapted  to  the  southern 
part  of  the  Com  Belt,  is  capable  of  with¬ 
standing  very  early  hard  est. 

In  the  Mow  or  in  the  Silo? 

One  recent  letter  writer,  James  F.  Deal, 
was  well  worth  visiting.  He  is  the  farm 
superintendent  of  Mayfield  Dairies  of 
Athens,  Tennessee.  Of  their  850  acres,  650 
acres  are  under  cultivation.  They  carry  225 
animal  units,  all  Jersey  cows  with  9000- 
pound  or  better  milking  averages.  Except 
for  a  minimum  of  purchased  concentrates, 
all  feeds  are  home-grown,  which  is  not 
typical  of  large  herd  farms. 

Common  practice  on  most  farms  is  to 
make  silage  early  in  the  season,  letting  the 
hay  operation  await  better  weather.  This 
is  not  so  at  Mayfield  Dairies.  Their  method 
is  one  to  recommend.  When  I  asked  Super¬ 
intendent  Deal  what  prompted  his  decision 
as  to  whether  to  bale  or  ensile  a  crop,  he 
said,  “Ours  is  a  stand-by  operation.  VV3ien 
we  plan  to  cut  hay,  the  forage  choppt'r  is 
kept  waiting,  just  in  case.  If  the  cut  for¬ 
age  doesn’t  cure  quickly,  if  the  humidity 
changes  or  rain  threatens,  if  the  windrows 
get  wet,  what  was  intended  for  hay  goes 
in  the  silos  instead.  By  the  same  token,  if 
we  plan  to  chop  a  crop  and  the  weather 
stays  nice,  the  hay  baler  is  ready.  We  expect 
quick  switches  in  early  spring,  so  we  plan 
mow-  and  silo-storage  space  accordingly.” 

Economists  say  it  requires  only  33  acres 
of  silage  cropland  cut  three  times  a  year  to 
justify  ownership  of  a  forage  harvester.  In 
purchasing  one,  I  would  see  to  it  that  I  had 
ample  power  to  run  it  for  fine  chop  in 
heavy  going.  I  would  want  a  grass  pick-tip 
attachment  for  wilted  crops.  On  stony 
fields,  I  would  cut  direct,  for  a  sickle  bar 
will  pass  over  stones  that  a  pick-up  will 
gather.  In  going  through  a  silage  chopper, 
a  granite  stone  the  size  of  a  grapefruit  can 
cost  the  value  of  many  tons  of  silage  in 
repairs.  I  would  prefer  a  windrowing  rake 
to  a  windrow  attachment  for  the  mower. 
Raking  requires  a  second  operation,  but  a 
wider  swath  is  handled.  Windrowers  giv’e 
trouble  on  the  turns  and  are  of  little  ad¬ 
vantage  in  small  fields. 

Conditioning  Hay 

The  best  man  at  haymaking  I  know  is  Paul 
Schentius  of  Erie  County,  New  York.  His 
hay  has  taken  so  many  prizes  at  fairs  that 
he  has  become  a  little  unpopular  among 
the  competition.  He  feeds  hay  as  an  ad¬ 
junct  to  silage  rather  than  the  reverse  as 
most  do.  He  cuts  early,  then  immediately 
uses  a  hay  conditioner.  Raking  into  wind¬ 
rows  is  done  the  same  day.  The  hay  is 
usually  ready  to  bale  the  following  day. 
Unheated  forced  air  is  used  for  final  barn 
curing.  A  similar  routine  is  followed  by 
thousands  of  farmers  who  never  achieve 


any  but  mediocre  hay.  It  is  the  MAN  in 
MANagement  that  makes  the  difTerence. 

Hay  conditionei-s  are  invaluable.  Some 
crush  the  hay  between  smooth  rollers.  I 
prefer  the  type  with  corrugated  rollers, 
called  crimpers.  In  the  first  kind,  it  is  nec- 
essaiy  to  use  great  pressures  to  break  the 
stems  longitudinally.  When  coarse  stems  go 
through,  small  stems  don’t  get  crushed.  The 
crimper  is  more  likely  to  press  the  forage 
into  many  bends,  with  greater  splitting. 

The  purpose  of  all  hay  conditioners  is 
to  reduce  drying  time,  which  not  only 
speeds  up  tlie  operation  but  lessens  the 
threat  of  bad  weather.  One  of  the  troubles 
of  drying  a  crop  is  that  the  leaves  dry  so 
rapidly  that  they  break  off  before  the  stems 
have  a  chance  to  lose  their  moisture.  The 
reason  is  that  a  forage  plant  is  similar  to  a 
water  pipe  in  construction.  It  takes  a  long 
time  to  dry  the  water  out  of  a  pipe  if  the 
water  has  to  pass  through  the  pipe  walls. 
If  the  pipe  is  broken  open  at  intervals,  the 
water  escapes  rapidly.  Water  evaporates 
slowly  through  the  living  tissue  of  stem 
walls.  It  takes  time  for  the  moisture  to  go 
through  6,  8,  or  10  inches  of  plant  cells  to 
reach  a  cut  end  of  a  stem.  If  the  moisture 
has  to  move  only  a  16th  of  an  inch  to  a 
crimped  break  in  the  stem,  drying  is  greatly 
hastened.  Crimping  so  improves  the  quality 
of  the  crop  that  it  is  my  belief  that  if  a 
farmer  has  sufficient  acreage  to  justify 
owning  haying  equipment,  he  cannot  afford 
to  be  without  a  hay  conditioner.  It  can  in¬ 
crease  the  rate  of  recovery  of  a  field 
(Continued  on  page  124) 
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Hay  conditioners  split  the  stems 
lengthwise  (far  left)  permitting 
the  juices  to  evaporate  from 
the  stem  before  the  leaves 
shatter.  Windrowing  the  forage 
(left)  b  an  aid  in  curing. 

One  driver,  two  tractors  (below) 
lets  a  man  get  a  drink  between 
loads.  Packing  the  silage 
is  essential  whether  it  b  stored 
in  a  trench  or  in  an  upright. 
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Farming  with  Plastics 

Plastics  have  replaced  metals  for  countless  uses  on  farms.  And  many 
brand-new  uses  have  been  found  for  these  adaptable  materials. 

Alva  sturgeon  and  his  brother  Howard  have  6,000  bushels  of  wasn’t  explosive,  but  it  burned  vigorously  and  grandfather  had  to 

.  corn  in  their  cribs  at  Oxford,  Indiana.  “We’re  not  the  least  be  careful  when  he  lit  his  cigar.  Bakelite,  made  from  phenol  and 

bit  worried  about  the  price  we’re  going  to  get  for  it,  or  acreage  formaldehyde,  for  electrical  parts,  came  along  in  1909. 
quotas,  or  price  supports,”  says  Alva.  “Before  we  planted  the  crop  The  first  plastic  to  be  widely  used  was  cellophane,  also  made 

it  was  contracted  for,  at  a  good  price.”  from  cellulose.  It  wasn’t  cheap  and  its  uses  were  limited  to  packag- 

The  corn  is  arnylomaize,  one  of  the  newest  sources  of  plastic.  ing,  display,  and  perhaps  an  occasional  patch  for  a  broken  window. 
Amylomaize  is  only  one  of  a  great  number  of  recent  developments  Plastics  for  general  use  on  the  farm,  either  as  a  substitute  for  other 

in  the  plastic  field  which  is  helping  the  farmer  do  a  better  job  at  less  materials  or  new  uses,  were  not  manufactured  in  quantity  until 

time  and  very'  often  at  less  cost.  after  the  last  war. 

They  say  plastics  got  their  start  90  years  ago  when  celluloid  was  The  quality  of  plastic  itself  had  been  continuously  improved, 

developed  to  counter  the  shortage  of  ivory  for  billiard  balls,  and  the  The  raw  material  from  which  plastics  are  made  generally  arc 

first  on-the-fann  use  of  plastics  was  the  celluloid  collar  for  the  cheaper  and  more  plentiful  than  either  metal  or  wood,  and  while 

fanner’s  net  k  and  a  celluloid  comb  for  his  wife’s  hair.  Celluloid  was  all  plastics  are  complex  chemical  compounds,  they  are  easily  fabri- 

made  from  cellulose  and  was  close  cousin  to  nitro-cellulose,  an  cated  and  worked.  There  are  more  than  25  basic  plastic  families, 

explosive  which  replaced  gunpowder  for  cannon.  The  celluloid  Formerly  limited  largely  to  cellulose  as  a  base  material,  the  in- 


dustry  now  has  a  half  dozen  or  more  sources,  most  of  which  arc 
less  expensive  than  the  substances  which  they  replace.  Many  of  the 
base  materials  are  by-products  which  formerly  went  begging  for 
uses.  Good  practical  plastics  are  now  being  made  from  organics 
which  bear  fancy  chemical  names  such  as  polystyrene,  polyesters, 
polyethylene,  vinyls,  urea  and  melamines,  phenolics  and  other  tar 
acid  resins,  and  our  old  friend,  cellulose. 

Polyethylene,  for  example,  is  made  from  a  by-product  of  the 
refinement  of  ethylene  gas  and  its  supjjly  is  almost  unlimited.  Cellu¬ 
lose  is  found  in  almost  eveiything  that  grows,  and  its  supply  is  con¬ 
stantly  being  renewed  with  every  crop  year.  A  case  in  point  is  the 
amylomaize  grown  last  year  by  the  Sturgeons.  Amylomaize  is  high 
in  amylose,  similar  to  cellulose.  Plastic  made  from  amylose  can  be 
dissolved  in  water;  vegetables  wrapped  in  amylomaize  plastic  can 
be  popped  into  the  kettle,  wrapping  and  all.  Possible  uses  for  amy¬ 
lose  plastic  are  coatings  for  furniture,  yam,  and  wrapping  for 
vegetables.  An  apple  covered  with  this  plastic  will  remain  fresh 
almost  indefinitely;  the  wrapping  can  be  eaten  with  the  apple  and 
as  a  starch  derivative,  will  have  food  value. 

The  Sturgeons  are  enthusiastic  about  amylomaize  as  a  crop.  “We 
got  about  the  same  yield  as  we  did  on  our  regular  hybrids,  about 
90  bushels  to  the  acre,”  Howard  Sturgeon  said.  “The  only  fault 
we  found  was  that  there  were  two  or  three  maturing  dates  repre¬ 
sented,  but  the  breeders  say  that  will  be  ironed  out  soon.  Our  crop 
is  going  into  the  laboratory  to  continue  the  testing  work.  It  will  be 
three  or  four  years  before  the  seed  is  stabilized  and  its  commercial 
possibilities  known.  There  will  be  no  commercial  seed  next  year.” 

The  raw  materials  for  plastics  are  supplied  to  the  industry  by 
relatively  few  big  companies.  Among  them  are  Allied  Chemical. 
Dow,  Du  Pont,  Eastman  Kodak,  Goodrich,  Goodyear,  Hercules, 
Koppers  Co.,  Inc.,  Monsanto,  Olin-Mathieson,  Phillips,  Rohm 
&  Haas,  Spencer,  Union  Carbide,- and  U.  S.  Industrial  Chemical 
Co.  These  sell  the  basic  materials  to  processors  who  make  their 
own  formulations  and  fabricate  their  own  particular  product. 
There  are  countless  combinations  of  materials.  Each  processor  has 
his  own  secret  or  formula  for  making  a  better  or  different  product. 

The  problems  of  producing  plastic  products  for  the  specialized 
farm  market  have  been  solved  to  an  amazing  degree.  Everyone 
remembers  the  first  plastic  hose  which  worked  just  fine  in  warm 
weather  but  was  likely  to  become  a  mess  of  small  pieces  if  handled 
after  a  freeze.  Plastic  hose  now  on  the  market  remains  pliable,  can 
withstand  all  ordinary  extremes  of  temperature,  and  is  as  tough 
as  a  rhino  hide. 

The  transparent  sheet  plastics  are  almost  all  subject  to  deterior¬ 
ation  from  ultraviolet  rays  and  from  oxidation  in  the  open  air. 
This  was,  and  is  somewhat  today,  a  problem,  for  a  transparent 
plastic  is  necessary  for  greenhouse  construction,  as  a  substitute  for 
glass  in  windows  and  pipes,  and  other  uses.  However,  many  new 
transparent  fiUns  are  now  being  made  which  have  high  weather- 
able  qualities.  The  simple  addition  of  lamp  black  (carbon)  to  a 
plastic  increases  its  lasting  qualities  in  the  air  fourfold,  and  adds 
very  little  to  the  cost. 

One  of  the  cheapest  plastics  is  polyethylene.  This  plastic  is  top 
seller  now  for  film  and  sheeting  for  agricultural  uses.  Vinyl  film 
has  farm  uses,  but  is  a  poor  second.  Somewhere  in  the  rear  are  the 
polyesters  and  other  polymers.  For  purposes  other  than  mulching, 
where  polyethylene  leads,  and  pond  and  irrigation  ditch  lining, 
where  vinyl  leads,  the  markiet  for  farm  uses  is  divided  among  other 
plastics.  Special  types  are  required  for  such  things  as  bearings, 
protective  coverings,  machine  parts,  and  containers. 


A  flexible  plastic  irrigation  pipe  (left)  carries  a  high  volume  of  water  for 
as  far  as  a  mile  to  distant  fields,  substituting  for  an  open  ditch.  In  the 
fields,  outlet  pipes  distribute  water  to  each  row.  Sections  are  self-sealed 
by  pressure.  Zero  temperature  outside  condenses  moisture  in  the  open 
door  of  a  plastic  greenhouse  (right).  Growing  temperatures  are 
maintained  inside  with  a  small  heater.  Note  the  inexpensive 
construction  and  the  double  application  of  film  for  insulation. 


f 


The  use  of  black  plastic  film  for  mulching,  developed  largely  by 
Professor  E.  M.  Emmert  at  the  University  of  Kentucky,  is  rapidly 
taking  the  lead  in  sales  for  on-the-farm  use.  Its  use  by  melon 
growers,  market  gardeners,  potato  and  tobacco  growers  has  ex¬ 
panded  so  speedily  that  many  believe  plastic  mulch  will  eventually 
be  used  for  almost  all  specialized  crops.  Hawaiian  pineapple  does 
especially  well  with  a  plastic  mulch ;  here  the  potential  is  8,000,000 
acres.  Thousands  of  acres  of  rice  are  now  under  plastic  in  Japan, 
and  Japanese  agricultural  officials  say  the  entire  crop  will  go  under 
plastic  as  soon  as  it  is  available. 

Black  polyethylene,  V/i  mil  in  thickness  (a  mil  is  about  1  /  1, 000 
of  an  inch),  has  been  found  to  be  one  of  the  best  for  mulching.  It 
comes  in  rolls  2,000  to  3,000  feet  long  and  in  widths  from  three  to 
eight  feet.  If  care  is  taken  it  can  be  used  two  or  more  years.  “I  have 
tried  thinner  film,”  Dr.  Emmert  says,  “but  while  it  was  satisfactory 
as  a  mulch,  it  couldn’t  stand  the  punishment.  I’ve  used  the  V/2- 
mil  film  the  second  year,  planting  the  crop  through  the  old  slits.” 

The  cost  of  mulching  an  acre  w'ith  l^a-mil  plastic  with  solid 
coverage  is  about  $150  to  $200,  which  is  a  fraction  of  the  increased 
profits.  The  plastic  costs  one-half  cent  per  square  foot  for  V/2  mil; 
54  mil  costs  one-quarter  cent.  If  wide-row  crops  are  planted,  the 
cost  per  acre  is  reduced. 

Mulch-laying  Machine 

While  the  film  can  be  laid  by  hand,  this  is  practical  on  small  plots 
only.  A  mulch-laying  machine  can  be  built  with  parts  from  a  con¬ 
ventional  cultivator.  Two  disks  on  this  machine  open  small  furrows 
in  the  soil  into  which  the  edges  of  the  film  are  pressed  by  rubber- 
tired  wheels.  Two  rear  disks  move  the  soil  back  over  the  edges  to 
hold  the  film  in  place.  The  mulch  is  laid  prior  to  planting,  even 
the  fall  before,  and  slits  are  cut  in  the  film  for  planting.  The 
Bakelite  Company,  655  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  2 1 ,  New  York, 
and  the  Horticulture  Department,  University  of  Kentucky,  Lex¬ 
ington,  Kentucky,  have  plans  for  a  mulch-laying  machine.  Mulch¬ 
laying  attachments  for  tractor^  are  made  commercially  by  How- 
lett  Bros.  &  Hackney,  Gregory,  Mich.,  and  Engine  Parts  Manu¬ 
facturing  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Large  seeds  can  be  planted  with  a  “jobber”  which  cuts  a  slit  as 
the  seeds  are  dropped  and  covered.  If  the  crop  is  a  replant,  slits 
are  cut  and  the  plants  set  in.  Irrigation  water  goes  in  through  slits 
at  intervals.  Liquid  fertilizer  is  also  applied  in  this  way. 

Advantages  of  Film  Mulching:  (1)  Controls  weeds  effectively 
in  the  row,  with  no  danger  to  crops  from  use  of  herbicides. 

(2)  Increases  soil  temperature  5-15  degrees,  forcing  seeds  to 
germinate  faster  and  plants  to  grow  faster  because  of  increased 
nitrification  and  heat.  Planting  can  be  as  much  as  two  weeks 
earlier;  crops  will  mature  as  much  as  two  weeks  earlier  than  in 
conventional  planting.  This  means  a  mulch-planted  crop  will  beat 
a  conventional  planting  to  market  by  four  weeks. 

(3)  Reduces  crusting  and  packing  of  the  soil,  resulting  in  less 
seed  rot  and  a  much  better  stand  under  adverse  weather  conditions. 

(4)  Greatly  lessens  water  loss.  Permits  furrow  irrigation  on 
porous  soils.  Only  about  one-third  as  much  w-ater  needed  as  for 
rotary  sprinkler  irrigation. 

(5)  Reduces  disease  because  of  less  spattering  of  soil-laden 
water  on  the  plants.  Plastic -covered  rows  prevent  ground-spotting 
of  fruits  or  pods. 

(6)  Speeds  up  bacterial  action  in  the  soil. 

(7)  Crops  are  clean,  free  from  soil  and  diseases  resulting  from 
contact  with  soil. 

Disadvantages:  ( 1 )  More  expensive  than  herbicides  if  one  con¬ 
siders  the  cost  of  the  plastic  and  the  labor  for  laying,  unless  the 
plastic  is  used  more  than  one  year. 

(2)  Soil  may  become  too  warm  during  summer  with  subsequent 
injury  to  seeds  and  plants. 

(3)  Necessary  to  make  slits  before  planting  or  seeding;  a  hand 
corn  planter  (jobber)  has  been  used  effectively. 

Reports  of  increased  crops  and  profits  from  film  mulching  have 
been  remarkable.  Willard  Wiltse,  of  Pinckney,  Michigan,  says  of 
his  mulch-grown  melons,  “I  got  more  than  double  my  usual  yield 
under  plastic  mulch,  and  what’s  more,  the  melons  came  on  two 


A  pond  liner  of  bonded  plastic  strips  (below)  is  being  put  down 
on  the  bottom  of  a  newly-excavated  pond.  It  will  be  anchored  by  soil 
on  the  edges  and  will  eliminate  seepage  and  weeds. 


A  plastic  drainage  pipe,  shaped  by  a  simple  tool  behind  a  subsoiler  (above), 
replaces  old-style  tile  at  a  fractiOh  of  the  cost  for  labor  and  material. 


A  butyl  bag  with  a  plastic  lining  (below)  will  convert  an  ordinary 
truck  into  a  tank  truck  for  hauling  milk  and  other  potables. 

These  bags  hold  up  to  Bve  thousand  gallons. 


weeks  earlier,  which  gave  me  a  nice  premium  on  the  market.  My 
labor  cost  for  weeding  was  cut  almost  to  nothing.” 

Dr.  E.  M.  Emmert,  Lexington,  Kentucky,  beat  the  green  bean 
market  by  two  weeks,  harvested  one-third  greater  crop.  The  Rayner 
Brothers,  Salisbury,  Maryland,  matured  a  crop  of  strawberries  in 
48  days  with  black  Visqueen  polyethylene.  Free  from  rot  and  dirt, 
the  berries'topped  the  market. 

Greenhouses 

The  use  of  plastics  has  revolutionized  the  costs  of  conventional 
greenhouses,  and  brought  into  common  use  the  so-called  field 
greenhouse,  developed  at  the  University  of  Kentucky  by  Dr. 
Emmert.  He  built  his  first  plastic  greenhouse  of  cellophane  in  1934. 
A  plastic  greenhouse  can  be  built  for  as  little  as  10  per  cent  of  the 
cost  of  a  glass  greenhouse,  and  fuel  consumption  is  about  60  per  cent 
of  that  w’ith  glass.  Moisture  retention  is  much  higher  than  with 
glass.  The  polyethylene  film  commonly  being  used  for  greenhouses 
costs  %  cent  per  square  foot  while  glass  costs  15  cents  per  square 
foot.  Because  of  the  flexibility  and  light  weight  of  plastic,  the  frame 
can  be  lighter,  and  both  the  lumber  and  construction  can  be  of  the 
rough  variety.  Light  transmission  is  about  90  per  cent  that  of  glass. 


With  below  freezing  temperatures  outside,  lettuce  thrives  in  a  field 
greenhouse  with  no  artificial  heat.  This  was  photographed  in  January. 

Note  the  double  sheet  of  polyethylene  directly  over  the  plants  and 
the  wire  wickets  to  provide  extra  air  insulation.  This  greenhouse 
was  constructed  of  tobacco  stakes  which  cost  five  cents  each. 

The  most  popular  film  for  greenhouses  has  been  2-mil  p)olyethy- 
lene.  It  has  the  great  virtue  of  being  cheap,  but  the  great  fault  of 
having  only  a  short  life;  ultraviolet  rays  and  oxidation  require  its 
renewal  every'  year.  Increasing  the  weight  of  the  film  does  not  in¬ 
crease  its  durability  when  exposed  to  air  and  sunlight.  There  are 
other  films  more  durable,  but  all  are  considerably  more  expensive. 
Dupont’s  weatherable  polyester  Mylar  lasts  four  years  or  more, 
but  costs  ten  times  as  much.  Eastman  is  experimenting  with  a 
weatherable  cellulose  base  film  called  Tenite.  Others  announce 
experiments  with  a  new  weatherable  polyethylene  which  will  be 
comparatively  cheap. 

Greenhouse  film  comes  in  rolls  of  varying  widths  and  lengths. 
One  roll  4^2  feet  wide  and  900  feet  long  will  cover  with  two 
layers  of  plastic  an  18-foot  x  40-foot  frame  with  a  10-foot  gable.  A 
200-foot  roll  of  the  same  width  will  cover  with  two  layers  an  8-foot 

(Continued  on  page  167) 
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users  say: 

B.F.Goodrich 

farm  tires  are 
the  best  IVe 
ever  used! 

(Based  on  a  survey  of  farmers  all  over  the  country ) 


Enter  the  B.F.Goodrich  Truck  Tire  Mileage  Contest.  Win  a  Thunderbird,  or  Corvette 
or  one  of  310  other  prices.  See  your  B.F.Goodrich  dealer  tor  entry  blanks. 


EVERYTHING  YOU  WANT  IN 
A  SELF-UNLOADING  WAGON 

Hauls,  unloads,  elevates. 

Even  does  simple  mixing  jobs 

Yes,  Grain-O-Vator  gives  you  all  these  fea¬ 
tures  plus  your  choice  of  size  to  fit  your 
needs.  Let  a  Grain-O-Vator  take  the  hard 
hand  work  out  of  your  grain  and  feed  han¬ 
dling.  Make  the  job  easier  —  faster. 

Grain-O-Vator  is  the  original  self-unload¬ 
ing  wagon.  Experience  in  design  and  manu¬ 
facturing  combine  to  give  you  a  wagon  that 
stands  up  under  hard  usage  —  trouble-free 
performance  year  after  year.  See  your  Grain- 
O-V'ator  dealer  soon.  Get  all  the  facts.  Then 
put  a  Grain-O-Vator  to  work  for  you. 

NORTH  AMERICAN  MFG.  CO. 

SIOUX  CITY,  IOWA 


dwarf  corn 

(Continued  from  page  63) 

test  of  twenty-five  hybrids  averaged  twenty- 
seven  per  cent  stalk  breakage  but  thirty- 
six  normal  hybrids  averaged  fifty-seven 
per  cent  stalk  breakage.” 

Dwarf  Silage 

The  compactness  of  dwarf  plants  gives  the 
foliage  the  appearance  of  being  more  dense 
than  it  is.  Characteristics  of  the  leaves, 
among  them  the  ability  to  stay  green 
longer,  point  to  the  possibility  that  dwarf 
com  might  be  superior  as  silage.  John  V. 
Brewer  of  McCook,  Nebraska,  had  diffi¬ 
culty  har\-esting  his  dwarf  plots  because 
the  ears  were  placed  too  low  on  the  stalks. 
He  turned  cattle  into  the  field.  They 
cleaned  up  the  dwarf  plants  completely 
before  working  on  the  standard  com. 

Since  as  much  as  70  per  cent  of  the  corn 
produced  each  year  in  our  northeastern 
states  is  ensiled,  dwarf  corn  research  there 
has  emphasized  silage  possibilities.  In  a 
silage  trial  at  Feeding  Hills,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  the  green  weight  yield  per  acre  of 
dwarf  com  exceeded  that  of  counterpart 
standard  hybrids.  In  stalk  weight,  green 
or  dry,  the  standard  hybrid  was  heavier, 
but  the  dwarf  excelled  in  green  and  dry 
weight  of  both  ears  and  leaves.  The  dried 
leaves  and  ears  of  the  dwarf  weighed  more 
than  the  entire  dried  plant  of  the  standard 
corn.  That  was  one  test.  In  other  silage 


tests,  weight  results  have  slightly  favored 
standard  hybrids,  but  in  all  trials,  the  high 
proportion  and  quality  of  leaves  reported 
would  indicate  that  dwarf  corn  is  likely  to 
make  highly  digestible  silage. 

It  has  been  felt  that  weeds  would  “take” 
short  corn  because  of  less  shading  in  and 
between  the  rows.  Reports  from  1958 
growers  do  not  affirm  this  belief.  In  an 
Aurora,  Illinois,  test  plot,  one  spraying 
w’ith  2,4D  with  no  cultivation,  kept  weeds 
in  check.  High  plant  populations,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  20,000  plants  per  acre, 
have  served  to  keep  weeds  down  in  other 
tests.  The  later  cultivations  possible  with 
shorter  corn  also  aid  in  weed  control. 

The  seed  is  scarce.  Pfister  Associated 
Growers,  with  headquarters  at  Aurora, 
Illinois,  will  have  some  of  the  brachytic 
hybrid  seed  available  in  small  amounts  for 
fami  trial.  The  price  w'ill  be  about  50  per 
cent  above  regular  seed  costs.  Eastern 
States  Fanners  Exchange,  West  Spring- 
field,  Massachusetts,  sold  a  limited  quan¬ 
tity  for  1959  planting.  From  all  sources, 
there  will  be  enough  seed  to  plant  between 
50,000  and  60,000  acres  this  year. 

Other  dwarf  corn  features,  good  or  bad, 
have  yet  to  be  conclusively  demonstrated. 
It  is  thought  that  the  smaller  plants  might 
need  less  water  and  fertilizer.  No  one  has 
so  far  given  proof.  At  present,  recom¬ 
mended  row  spacing  and  fertilizer  appli¬ 
cation  are  the  same  for  dwarfs  as  for  regu¬ 
lar  hybrids.  Nor  has  ease  of  harvesting  by 
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Don’t  take  our  word 
for  it.  Take  the  word 
of  these  farmers  like  your- 
self  who  have  used 
B.F.Goodrich  farm  tires. 
9  out  of  10  of  them  say 
B.F.Goodrich  farm  tires 
are  the  best  they’ve  ever 
used.  It  will  pay  you  to  find 
out  why  they  say  this.  See 
your  B.F.Goodrich  Smile- 
age  dealer  today.  He’s  listed 
under  Tires  in  the  Yellbw 
Pages  of  your  phone  book. 
Or  write  B.F.Goodrich  Tire 
Company,  A  Division  of  The 
B.F.Goodrich  Company, 
Akron  18,  Ohio. 


Versus  R.  Wright,  Bridgeport,  III., 
former  state  Contour  Plowing  Cham¬ 
pion,  says;  "B.F.Goodrich  Power-Grip 
tires  pull  better  and  are  best  for  me!" 


William  James,  Statesville,  N.C.,  says: 
"The  B.F.Goodrich  Power-Grip  tread 
pulls  better  and  stays  clean.  These  tires 
save  us  time  and  money.” 


Ray  Johnson,  Stuttgart,  Ark.,  uses 
B.F.Goodrich  tires  on  6  tractors, 
says;  "Special  Service  tires  pull  better 
because  they  stay  clean  in  my  fields.” 


Charles  Lamm,  Sinking  Spring,  Pa., 
reports  B.F.Goodrich  Mud -Snow 
tires  give  up  to  40,000  miles  where 
other  makes  failed  at  20,000  miles. 


Clifton  Churchey,  Sharpsburgh,  Md., 
likes  B.F.Goodrich  farm  tires  so  well 
he  uses  them  on  4  tractors,  3  trucks,  a 
baler,  manure  spreader  and  grain  drill. 


Donald  Ellsworth,  Queen  Creek,  Ariz., 
says: "Power-Grip  tires  are  the  most  de¬ 
pendable  we’ve  ever  used.  The  strength 
in  the  sidewalls  is  outstanding.” 


B.F.  Goodrich 


farm  tires 


©  The  H.K. Goodrich  Company 


foi  n-cornbine  been  cfTcctivcly  tested. 
Higher  plant  population,  in  the  few  in¬ 
stances  where  tried,  has  had  conflicting 
results.  Because  of  less  shading,  inter¬ 
planting  with  forage  crops  such  as  alfalfa 
is  e.xpected  to  produce  superior  stands  of 
the  forage  crop. 

In  their  disfavor,  plant  breeders  caution 
that  dwarfs  have  not  yet  been  thoroughly 
screened  for  disease  resistance.  Some  of 
the  material  used  to  introduce  the  brachy- 
tic  character  has  been  rather  susceptible  to 
hehninthosporium  leaf  blight.  Also,  be¬ 
cause  most  dwarfs  at  jiresent  have  upright 
ears,  they  might  be  susceptible  to  greater 
weather  and  'disease  damage. 

Some  jjlant  breeders  also  feel  that  the 
dwarf  is  prone  to  outcross(*s  which  give 
normally  tall  plants  'in  a  dwarf  field — 
similar  to  the  rogues  in  hybrid  sorghum. 
It  will  take  greater  care  in  protecting  the 
breeding  stock  to  prevent  this. 

What  They  Say 

Farmer  reaction  has  been  mixed.  Charles 
|.  Hulse,  Westport,  Indiana,  said,  “The 
dwarf  picks  easy.  It  stood  up  100  per  cent.” 
Kennit  E.  Esrey,  St.  Joseph,  Illinois,  re¬ 
ported,  “Field  loss  was  extremely  low  for 
the  dwarfs.  They  also  caused  no  trouble 
in  the  picker,  while  we  had  considerable 
difficulty  with  the  rt'gular  hybrids  the  same 
day  because  of  dryness,  with  stalks  ac¬ 
cumulating  in  the  elevator  and  husking 
bed.”  R.  E.  Dagner  of  Assumption,  Illi¬ 


nois,  felt  dilTerently.  He  said,  “The  stalks 
are  too  short  and  break  off  in  the  picking 
roll.  The  dwarf  looked  better  than  it 
yielded.”  southern  farmer,  Charley 
Davis  of  Pollocksville,  North  Carolina, 
who  grows  about  400  acres  of  corn  each 
year  in  the  coastal  storm  afea,  said,  “I 
want  short  corn,  but  the  dwarfs  we  now 
have  are  too  short.  Corn  breeders  have 
overdone  it.  These  dwarfs  will  stand  our 
hurricanes  all  right,  when  other  hybrids  go 
down  in  a  tangled  mess.  But  my  picker- 
sheller  doesn't  get  all  the  ears,  especially 
those  with  tips  resting  on  the  ground.  Still, 

I  don’t  mind  a  slightly  lower  yield  from  the  ; 
dwarfs  because  they  stand  until  I  get 
around  to  hanest.” 

Corn  breeders  do  not  expect  dwarf  hy¬ 
brids  to  push  our  current  hybrids  off  the  | 
land.  Research  men  believe  dwarfs  will  I 
eventually  have  a  two-fold  place  in  agri¬ 
culture.  John  C.  .Anderson  of  Rutgers  j 
University,  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey, 
stated,  “.A  crop  that  can  be  left  standing  ^ 
in  the  field  longer  takes  advantage  of  a 
higher  rate  of  drying.  This  gives  less 
chance  of  spoilage  when  cribbed  at  a  lower 
moisture  content.”  E.  C.  Rossman  of 
Michigan  State  University,  East  Lansing, 
Michigan,  views  dwarfs  as  the  answer  to 
environmental  conditions  like  the  loose 
muck  soils  of  Michigan  where  normal 
hybrids  grow  very  tall  and  are  seriously 
subject  to  root  lodging  in  even  mild  winds. 


You  get  more  for  your  money  with 
an  electric  Tokheim  Gasoline  Pump. 
Gasoline  deteriorates  less  when  stored 
underground  where  it’s  cooler.  It 
evaporates  less  too.  Moreover  with 
a  Tokheim  there’s  no  pilferage,  no 
spilling,  no  waste!  Less  lire  risk!  Easy- 
to-read  dial.  Plenty  of  hose.  Ask  your 
oil  man  or  Tokheim  representative. 
Write  today  for  free  booklet,  "How 
to  Install  Underground  Tanks’’. 

General  Producta  Olvltion 

TOKHEIM  CORPORATION 
I62S  WABASH  AVENUE,  FORT  WAYNE,  INDIANA 

In  Canada:  ToKheim  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ontario 
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(  Advertisement ) 


The  new  pre-inoculated 

alfalfas 

Newest  benefit  for  Midwest  alfalfa  growers 
is  NOCULIZED  seed  that  comes  already  inoculated. 

TRADE  MARK  — m/ 


Leroy  graesser  helped  his  tractor  driv- 
^  er  dump  sacked  alfalfa  seed  into  the 
planter  one  day  last  spring,  then  told  the 
man,  “Okay.  Let  her  roll.” 

“This  stuff  hasn’t  l)een  inoculated,”  pro¬ 
tested  the  surprised  driver. 

“I  know,”  said  Graesser,  manager  of 
West  Amana  Farms — one  of  the  seven  farm 
departments  in  the  Amana  Colonies  of  Iowa. 
“But  the  tag  on  the  sack  says  not  to  inocu¬ 
late  it — ^just  to  plant  it  as  is.  I  don’t  know 
what  it’s  all  about,  but  from  what  I  know 
of  Northrop  King,  they  know  what  they’re 
doing.  Let’s  try  it  and  see  what  happens. 
It'll  save  us  a  lot  of  time  and  mess,  anyway.” 

What  hap{iened,  as  Graesser  descriljes 
it,  was  “an  outstandingly  good  stand  of 
alfalfa.”  But  it  wasn’t  till  a  Northrop  King 
research  team  came  to  call  that  he  learned 
the  secret.  The  seed  was  already  inoculated 
before  he  bought  it .  .  .  inoculated  by  North¬ 
rop  King’s  new  Noculized  process  of  plac¬ 
ing  live,  effective  strains  of  nitrogen-fixing 
bacteria  inside  the  seed  where  they  remained 
alive  for  months. 

Graesser  and  the  research  team  dug  plants 
at  random  in  the  field.  Every  plant  showed 
good  root  nodulation.  “Better  nodulation 
than  we  get  from  seed  inoculated  here  on 
the  farm,”  said  Graesser.  “We  seed  300 


By  Ken  Erickson 

acres  of  alfalfa  a  year,  here,  and  this  field 
is  al>out  the  Ijest  one  on  the  place.”  (Typ¬ 
ical  good  root  nodulation  of  Noculized 
alfalfa  seedlings  is  shown  in  picture  at  top 
of  page.  Pencil  points  to  nodules.) 

Proven  on  10,000  Acres 

The  seed  Graesser  planted  was  part  of  more 
than  140,000  pounds  of  Northrop  King 
Noculized  alfalfa  distributed  throughout 
the  Midwest  last  spring.  Enough  seed  to 
plant  10,000  acres,  this  was  the  most  exten¬ 
sive  on-the-farm  test  of  a  new  alfalfa  seed 
development  ever  made.  It  culminated 
nine  years  of  work  to  find  a  practical 
method  of  pre-inoculating  legume  seed. 

Tests  of  every  conceivalile  kind  had  been 
made  and  re-made  before  the  massive  farm 
trials.  And  when  the  results  were  in  the 
answers  were:  Noculized  works.  The  bac¬ 
teria  inside  the  seed  coat  not  only  live 
through  changes  of  temperature  and  envi¬ 
ronmental  conditions  for  months,  but  the 
seed’s  vigor  and  strength  of  germination  is 
completely  unaffected.  Noculized  elimi¬ 
nates  the  need  for  on-the-farm  inoculation, 
saves  time  and  mess,  does  not  affect  plant- 
ability.  It  assures  more  uniform  nodulation, 
more  nitrogen  build-up  and  lietter  alfalfa 
stands  than  uninoculated  seed. 


New  Concept 

Alfalfa  growers  are  as  aware  of  the  prol)lems 
of  on-the-farm  inoculation  as  they  are  of 
the  reasons  for  doing  it.  To  l)e  effective, 
bacteria  have  usually  l)een  applied  wet  in 
a  messy,  time-consuming  chore  that  often 
left  seed  sticky,  lumpy  and  hard  to  plant. 

Northrop  King’s  new  Noculized  proc¬ 
ess  puts  the  bacteria  inside  the  seed.  Here 
are  the  basic  steps:  First  the  seed  coat  is 
processed  to  make  the  seed  coat  more  jx*r- 
meable.  Then  a  liquid  suspension  of 
selected,  known-effective  liacteria  strains  is 
applied  to  each  seed.  A  vacuum  is  created 
which  forces  these  bacteria  inside  the  seed, 
and  finally,  the  seed  is  dried,  bagged  and 
stored,  ready  for  planting.  Unlike  seed 
inoculated  on  the  farm,  Noculized  seed 
flows  through  the  planter  just  like  un-inoc- 
ulated  seed,  and  yet  guarantees  the  farmer 
that  every  seed  planted  is  inoculated. 

Commercially  available  for  the  first  time 
in  1959,  Noculized  seed  will  lie  distributed 
initially  only  in  the  Midwest,  because  of 
limited  processing  facilities.  However,  it 
will  l)e  nationally  av’ailable  in  1960. 

If  you’re  interested  in  finding  out  more 
about  Noculized  alfalfa  seed,  write  me  for 
more  facts.  Address:  Ken  Erickson,  North- 
rup,  King  &  Co.,  Minneapolis  13,  Minn. 


Interested  in  getting  more  for  your  feed  dollar? 


call  in  your 


Beacon 

Advisor 


Today’s  improved  breeding  in  both  poultry  and  dairy  requires 
up-to-the-minute  feeds  and  management  that  produce  the 
maximum  at  the  lowest  cost.  To  get  more  for  your  feeding 
dollar,  call  in  your  Beacon  Advisor. 

Your  Beacon  Advisor  is  more  than  a  service  man.  He  is  thor¬ 
oughly  schooled  in  the  business  of  agriculture.  He  has  behind 
him  the  scientific  resources  of  the  Beacon  Poultry  Research 
Farm  and  the  Beacon  Dairy  Research  Farm. 

He  is  backed  by  a  balanced  team  of  proved  scientists,  nutrition¬ 
ists,  researchers  and  astute  farm  businessmen.  Their  jobs  are 
not  only  to  formulate,  manufactiu^  and  test  a  wide  line  of  high 
production  Beacon-trolled  feeds— but  also  to  develop  manage¬ 
ment  methods  that  will  help  you  make  more  money  in  your 
operation. 

Every  Beacon  Feed  Dealer  has  at  his  fingertips  much  of  this 
information  in  printed  form.  But  more  important  to  you,  every 
Beacon  Feed  Dealer  has  on  call  a  Beacon  Advisor  to  sit  in, 
analyze  and  help  plan  feeding  and  management  methods  that 
are  best  and  most  profitable  for  a  specific  farm,  its  manpower 
and  its  equipment. 

Thousands  of  poultry,  dairy  and  livestock  men  have  this  added 
protection  for  their  investment— the  knowledge  that  The  Beacon 
Milling  Company  sells  more  than  feeds— helps  customers  oper¬ 
ate  more  efficiently,  make  more  money. 

The  Beacon  Advisor  in  your  area  is  a  man  you  should  know. 
Invite  him  to  see  you. 


gEACONjiFEEOS 

UWIFOWMLY  BETTeR  M  |  I)  BECAUSE  THE  VRE  BEAC 


TMC  REACON  MILLINS  COMPANY  H«adqoart«n;  Cayufa.  N.Y.  •  MiNs;  Cayufa.  N.V.;  York.  Pa.;  Uurel.  Del.;  Eastport.  N.Y.;  Broadway.  Va. 
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DOANE 


ANSWERS  TO  YOUR  FENCING 
PROBLEMS 

{Continued  from  page  67) 

Then  you  unroll  the  fence  to  the  next 
brace,  corner,  or  end  post.  Erect  a  dummy 
post  for  attaching  the  stretcher  and  stand 
the  fence  up  against  the  line  posts  and  cor¬ 
ner  or  end  assembly,  holding  it  in  place 
with  loops  of  wire  or  string.  The  stretcher 
is  then  attached  and  the  fence  is  stretched 
until  the  tension  curve  in  the  wire  is  re¬ 
duced  to  around  half  its  original  size. 

Each  line  wire  is  then  stapled  to  the  end 
post  and  the  stay  wires  past  the  end  post 
are  removed.  The  middle  line  wire  is  cut, 
wrapped  around  the  post  and  spliced  back 
on  itself  and  this  same  thing  is  done  with 
every’  other  wire  working  toward  top  and 
bottom  (see  drawing  on  page  67).  Finally 
all  the  remaining  wires  are  cut  and  wrapped, 
leaving  the  top  line  wire  until  last. 

This  business  of  wrapping  the  wires 
around  the  post  is  most  important.  If  the 
fence  is  merely  stapled  to  the  end  post, 
either  the  staples  will  pull  out  or  the  con¬ 
traction  of  the  fence  in  cold  weather  will 
cause  the  end  post  to  turn. 

I’d  like  to  add  something  here  about 
stretching  fence  with  a  tractor.  I  know  that 
the  general  advice  is  never  to  use  a  tractor 
to  stretch  fence.  It  is  dangerous  and  you 
can  stretch  it  too  tight.  But  I  have  found 
that  in  stretching  a  long  span  my  men  and 
I  have  a  hard  time  getting  that  fence  off 
the  ground  and  up  alongside  the  posts.  The 
tractor  is  mighty  handy  to  help  in  doing 
this.  So  I  use  the  tractor  to  pull  the  fence 
off  the  ground,  and  take  up  most  of  the 
slack,  then  I  complete  the  stretch  with  my 
ratchet  stretcher  attached  to  the  tractor. 

I’ll  repeat  the  warning:  Don’t  use  a  trac¬ 
tor  to  stretch  the  fence  but  as  a  dead  man 
to  pull  against. 

Question:  On  which  side  of  the  post 
should  the  wire  be  placed? 

Neetzel:  If  there  are  livestock  on  one 
side  of  the  fence  and  crops  on  the  other, 
put  the  wire  on  the  side  of  the  stock.  In  this 
way  they  do  not  tend  to  push  out  the  staples 
as  they  push  against  the  fence.  Also,  if  the 
fence  is  between  a  pasture  and  a  road,  put 
the  wire  on  the  pasture  side.  Some  folks  will 
say  this  doesn’t  look  well :  but  it’s  the  prac¬ 
tical  thing  to  do  and  that’s  good  farming. 
If  the  snow  plow  comes  along  in  the  winter 
and  jams  snow  up  against  the  fence  some  of 
the  staples  may  give  but  the  posts  won’t  go 
over.  It’s  a  lot  easier  to  replace  staples  than 
to  reset  posts.  If  there  are  stock  on  both 
sides  it’s  a  good  idea  to  alternate  the  wire 
back  and  forth  between  the  posts. 

Question:  Do  you  have  any  suggestions 
on  driving  staples  ? 

Kite:  Always  remember  the  line  posts 
should  have  no  tension  on  them;  they 
merely  support  the  wire.  Thus,  you  should 
never  drive  the  staple  in  tight.  Using  U 
staples,  drive  them  in  pointed  downward 
and  crosswise  to  the  grain  so  as  not  to  split 
the  wood.  Treated  wood  demands  longer 
staples  than  the  old  untreated  hardwood 


YOU'VE  BEEN  LOOKING  FOR 

STRONG  •  NO  PAINTING  ^ 

NO  REPLACEMENT 

NO  SAG  _ 


NEW 


Lightning  never  has  de¬ 
stroyed  any  building  fully 
protected  by  Security 
System.  Protects  against 
new  dangers  from  metal 
piping,  air  ducts,  etc.  Low 
points,  almost  invisible. 
Most  durable  materials 
used,  all  UL  approved. 

Green  Guard  Capacitor 

holds  lightning  surges  to 

less  than  line  voltage.  Pre-  ^SfeFOR  - 

vents  damage  to  water 

heaters,  ranges,  lamps,  ^^HECTRICAL^ 
motors.  Approved  by  I’ftiurnr^ 

Underwriters  Laboratories,  ^ 

Inc.  Nothing  to  arc  or  burn; 

Guaranteed  five  years.  ^ 

Send  for  full  tfory  of  2-way  protection. 

Security  Mfg.  &  Contracting  Ca.,  Burlington  5,  Wit. 


I  ALL  STEEL 

GALVANIZED  "BOARD"  FENCE 


FOR 

FARM 

tMILDlNGS 


The  FIRST  COST  is  the  LAST  COST  with  the 
Stan-Steel  Galvanized  Fence.  Made  of  22, 
18  or  16  gauge  steel.  Stan-Steel  features 
strong  steel  posts,  bolt  assembly  and  fast 
erection.  For  a  FENCE  WITH  BEAUTY, 
UTILITY  AND  LONG  SERVICE,  SPECIFY 
STAN-STEELI 

Write  for  details  .  .  .  There  is  no  obligation 
...  clip  ouf  this  coupon. 


STANDARD  ENGINEERING.  INC, 

FORT  DODGE,  IOWA  Dept.  9-1 


Name 


Address 


Lightning  Protection  in  the  Modern  Manner 


KEEP  PACE 

with  today’s  S-W-l-F-T  changes 
in  farming  or  ranching 


future  while  taking  best  advantage  of  to¬ 
day’s  opportunities. 

How  can  we  prove  the  DIGEST'S  value  in 
your  agribusiness?  Easy.  Just  let  us  know 
you  are  interested.  You  can  sample  the 
DIGEST  cost-free. 


Linear  programming.  Corporate  farming. 
Agricultural  zoning.  Specification  buying. 
Baffling  terms?  You  bet.  But  clients  of  the 
DOANE  AGRICULTURAL  DIGEST  know 
more  than  their  meaning.  The  DIGEST  tells 
how  such  developments  will  affect  you. 

The  DOANE  DIGEST  issues  unbiased  re¬ 
ports  on  all  important  changes  that  can — 
and  possibly  will— make  a  difference  in 
your  profits.  This  unusual  publication  does 
its  best  to  keep  DIGEST  clients  ahead  of 
the  crowd.  It  can  do  the  same  for  you. 

Many  exclusive  DIGEST  reports  contain 
long-range  outlook.  You  get  set  for  the 


.  .  .  will  be  sent  to  you  (postpaid).  Use  the 
handy  coupon  below  for  prompt  mailing 
of  your  free  DIGEST  reports.  (Offer  good  in 
U.S.A.  and  Canada  only.) 

CLIP  AND  MAIL  THIS  "Free  Reports"  COUPON  TODAY,  PLEASE 


AGRICULTURAL  DIGEST 


5142  Delmar  Box  7390 


Please  send  me  a  representative  sample  of  DOANE  DIGEST  reports — free.  My  name  and 
address  are  PRINTED  belaw. 


NAME 


R.F.D.  or  STREET 


TOWN 


STATE 


Shore  your  "find"  with  your  friends.  Send  us  their  nomes  ond  oddresses  on  o  separate  sheet  of  paper,  and 
the  same  reports  being  sent  to  you  will  also  be  mailed  to  them-^free,  of  course. 
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'  V  . .  and  PIPER  puts  you  there 

with  speed,  style  and  safety 

Wherever  you’re  heading  —  to  town  for  shopping  .  .  .  back  to  school  landing  gear  makes  any  flat  strip  a  proper  runway.  Like  the  Piper 

with  the  youngsters  ...  a  state  or  two  away  to  an  auction  ...  to  far  Tri-Pacer  and  Apache,  the  Comanche  can  now  be  ordered  with  Piper 

away  holiday  places  —  you’ll  get  there  easily,  safely  .  .  .  with  surprising  AutoControl,  the  sensational  new  automatic  flight  device  that  is  the 

economy  ...  in  your  Piper.  last  word  in  flying  ease. 

From  sturdy  utility  two-seater  Super  Cub  to  luxurious  twin-engine  Flying  farmers  and  ranchers  the  world  over  are  doing  business  more 

Apache,  the  Piper  line  fills  every  type  of  farm  and  ranch  requirement.  profitably  .  .  .  extending  their  pleasure  horizons  ...  in  super-reliable 

Consider  the  sleek,  three-mile-a-minute  Comanche  flown  by  this  planes  built  by  Piper.  The  complete  new  line  of  Piper  planes  includes 

carefree  farm  family.  Styled  like  a  jet,  but  as  easy  to  fly  as  a  Cub,  many  advanced  features  that  will  interest  you— whether  you  already  own 

the  Comanche  takes  off  in  only  250  yards.  Its  rugged  retractable  tricycle  an  airplane  or  have  yet  to  discover  the  advantages  a  plane  will  offer  you. 

Why  not  send  today  for  details  of  these  Piper  planes? 

THERE’S  A  PIPER  PLANE  FOR  EVERY  FARM  AND  RANCH  PURPOSE 


SUPER  CUB.  Workhorse  for  form  and  ranch  chores. 
Takes  off,  lands  in  50  yards.  Carries  two  in  tandem 
seats,  cruises  110  mph.  PA-18-A  agricultural  model  is 
world's  most  widely  used  plane  for  dusting,  spraying. 


COAAANCHE.  New,  high-performance,  roomy,  four- 
passenger,  all  metal  plane  with  retractable  tricycle 
landing  gear  and  many  advanced  aerodynamic  fea¬ 
tures.  Available  with  180  or  250  horsepower. 


TRI-PACER.  World's  most  popular  four-passenger 
plane.  Combines  most  features  to  simplify  flying. 
Cruises  over  130  mph,  has  range  over  500  miles,  can 
carry  600  lbs.  of  freight.  Ideal  as  farm  plane. 


U I  Ufr  U  aircraft  corporation 

JL  M  M  Lock  Haven,  Pennsylvania 

Please  send  me  literature  on: 

□  Piper  Apache  □  Piper  Comanche 

□  Piper  Tri-Pacer  □  Piper  Super  Cub 

□  Piper  AutoControl  □  “Learn  to  Fly’’  Programs 

□  All  Piper  models 


YOUR  "BUILT-IN"  AIRPORT 

Your  Piper  is  just  as  convenient  as  your  car,  since 
any  level  pasture  or  strip  —  100  to  200  feet  wide, 
1,500  to  2,000  feet  long  with  clear  approaches  — 
provides  adequate  landing  facilities. 


LEARNING  TO  FLY  IS  EASY 

You’ll  find  learning  to  fly  easy,  whether  you  take 
individual  lessons  from  your  Piper  dealer  by  the 
hour  or  follow  Piper’s  “Learn  as  You  Travel”  pro¬ 
gram.  Your  Piper  dealer  will  teach  you  to  fly  FREE 
in  your  own  Piper. 


APACHE.  Most  widely  purchased  twin-engine  plane. 
Carries  4  or  5  passengers  over  170  mph  in  roomy 
luxury.  Provides  safe,  dependable  night  and  day 
transportation.  Has  excellent  short  field  and  single 
engine  performance. 


Addre! 


MORE  PEOPLE  HAVE  BOUGHT  PIPERS 
THAN  ANY  OTHER  PLANE  IN  THE  WORLD 


get  season  long 


WEED  CONTROL 


in  corn 


with  one  application  of 


PRE-EMERGENCE  HERBICIDE 


MODERN  PORK  SCHOOL  SCHEDULE  1959 

January  .19&20  April  ....13&14  July  ....20&21  October  .12&13 
February  .  23  &  24  May  ....  1 8  &  1 9  August  .  .  17  &  1 8  November  .  9  &  1 0 
March  .  .  .  23  &  24  June _ 22  &  23  September  14  &  15 


posts.  The  staples  should  be  at  least  iy2 
inches  long.  Two-inch  staples  are  even  bet¬ 
ter.  We  like  the  ring-shanked  L-shaped 
staples  even  better  than  the  U  staples. 

Staple  the  top  wire  of  the  fence  first 
along  the  line  posts  to  get  an  even  top  line. 
Woven  wire  fences  are  always  built  with  a 
strand  or  two  of  barb  wire  on  top.  The  first 
strand  should  not  be  more  than  3  inches 
above  the  top  of  the  woven  w’ire. 

As  long  as  the  fence  is  not  stapled  tightly 
to  the  line  posts  it  can  expand  and  contract 
freely  between  the  end  assemblies. 

Neetzel:  That’s  of  the  utmost  impor¬ 
tance.  A  40-rod  fence  will  expand  and  con¬ 
tract  several  inches  between  the  warmest 
days  of  summer  and  the  coldest  days  of 
winter.  If  the  wire  is  attached  tightly  to 
each  line  post  that  e.xpansion  and  contrac¬ 
tion  must  take  place  between  each  post 
rather  than  throughout  the  entire  span  and 
the  fence  is  greatly  weakened. 

I  have  seen  a  well-made  fence  where  the 
wire  between  two  line  posts  was  pulled 
down  as  much  as  a  foot  by  a  snowdrift. 
This  tightened  up  the  wire  along  all  the 
rest  of  the  fence  and  the  next  spring  the  low- 
spot  snapped  right  back  into  place.  Had  the 
the  staples  been  driven  tight  it  could  not 
have  done  that. 

We  have  found  that  sometimes  the  fences 
which  look  the  loosest  when  they  are  built 
are  the  ones  which  last  the  longest.  They 
stay  in  their  original  condition  while  those 
which  were  stretched  very-  tight  tend  to 
stretch  out  in  the  contraction  and  expan¬ 
sion  of  the  wire  and  they  deteriorate  rapidly. 

Question:  In  putting  up  a  barb  wire 
fence  how  can  you  tell  when  you  have 
stretched  the  wire  tight  enough? 

Neetzel:  You  can’t.  That’s  one  of  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  with  barb  wire;  there  is  no  built- 
in  clue,  like  the  tension  curve  in  woven 


•  10  Yr.  Guarant** 
on  all  gears 

•  1  Yr.  Guarantee 
on  entire  unit 

•  Shear  Pin — Above 
Ground 

•  Choice  6"  to  24"  Auger 
Digs  to  4S"  Deep 


FREE  Cattlo 
WEIGHT 
TAPE! 


RANGER  RESEARCH 


Dept. 


Delphi.  Indiana 


ROPER  mfg.  co. 

ZANESVILLE,  9HIO 


For  FREE  tapot  writo,  give  your  dealer’s  name 


DIGS 

DOWN  FAST, 
.  through: 


a  Gate  to  Sell  the  Bull” 


“It  Took  an 


“Fellow  came  here  to  buy  one  of  our  registered 
Polled  Hereford  bulls  a  while  back,”  recounts 
Maurice  Wagner,  stock  farmer  at  Eau  Clair, 
Pa.  “One  young  bull  in  particular  took  his  eye 
right  away. 

“I  made  him  a  fair  price  but  he  stalled,  kept 
looking  around,  wouldn’t  come  to  terms.  Finally 
he  told  me  what  was  holding  him  up.  ‘You 
throw  in  one  of  those  Alcoa  Gates  you’re  fixing 
to  hang  and  I’ll  pay  your  price,’  he  said. 

“I  gave  him  the  gate.  1  hope  he  likes  it  as 
well  as  we  do  ours.  We  have  30  of  them  on  the 
cattle  pens  and  across  the  farm.  Some  have 
been  up  three  years  now;  28  are  as  bright  and 
sturdy  as  the  day  we  got  them.  We  had  trouble 
with  the  other  two,  but  it  was  our  own  fault. 
We  hung  them  wrong. 


“Whenever  I  replace  a  gate  now,  an  Alcoa 
Gate  goes  in  its  place.  They’re  easy  to  hang 
and  we  don’t  have  to  paint  them. 

“They’re  easy  to  open  and  light  to  handle, 
too.  That’s  important  to  us,  because  my  wife 
and  the  children  use  these  gates  as  much  as  I 
do  myself,”  Mr.  Wagner  states. 

Horse  High!  Hog  Tight!  Bull  Strong! 

Alcoa®  Aluminum  Gates  are  built  rugged,  built 
like  a  bridge.  They  can’t  sag,  rot,  corrode,  warp 
or  twist.  Beaded  edges,  aircraft  riveting,  made 
of  an  extra-strong  aluminum  alloy.  Come  52  in. 
high,  five  or  six  panels,  complete  with  hardware. 
In  widths  for  10-ft,  12-ft,  14-ft  and  16-ft  open¬ 
ings.  A  36-in.  hog  gate  also  is  available. 


ir-  '1  Your  Guide  to  the  Best 

'  C  in  Aluminum  Value 

ALCOA  K  Watch  "ALCOA  THEArK" 

‘  Altemof*  Mondays  r»C-TV 

ALUJMINUIM  ,  -ALCOA  neseMTS" 

••  Evofy  Tuosday  ABC-TV 


ALUMINUM  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 
1930-C  Alcoa  Building,  Pittsburgh  19,  Pa. 

Please  send  me  a  FREE  10-in.  sample  section 
of  Alcoa  Aluminum  Gate  rail  for  my  inspection. 
I  understand  that  there  is  no  obligation. 


ADDRESS _ 

P.  0.  AND  STATE 
□  FARMER 


□  DEALER 


•  □  STUDENT 


When  a  tornado  leveled  the  barn  on  the  Wake  Robbins  Farm  near 
Hudson,  Ohio,  it  was  replaced  with  a  new  pole-type  structure. 

Five  men  built  the  new  bam  on  Koppers  Poles  in  only  two  weeks. 
It  cost  $9,000,  one-third  the  cost  of  the  old  build¬ 
ing,  It’s  a  two-story  structure;  first  floor  for  cattle, 
second  for  hay  storage. 

Wake  Robbins  Farm  realized  enormous  savings 
in  building  costs  and  got  a  new  barn  better  able  to 
withstand  heavy  winds  and  rough  weather.  More 
than  that,  it  will  last  a  lifetime  for  all  poles  and 
lumber  were  pressure-treated  for  protection  against 
rot  and  termite  attack. 

To  learn  how  you  can  build  better  farm  buildings  quickly  and  at 
less  cost .  .  . 

SEND  FOR  FREE  16  PAGE  CATALOG  OF  KOPPERS  POLE-TYPE  BUILDING  PLANS  I 

Uy ..  ^  Wood  Preserving  Division,  Koppers  Company,  Inc. 
vVtLte,  Koppers  Building,  Pittsburgh  19,  Pa. 


KOPPERS 

PRESSURE-TREATED 


Upgrade  Your  Present  Cow  Herd 
with 

OLENTANGY  FARM’S  CHAROLAIS 

Ferfwrmanct*  Trsted  Bulls 
Produce  calves  with  true  hybrid  vigor  that  will 
weigh  1000  lbs.  at  12  months  and  command  pre¬ 
mium  market  prices.  Olentangy  Charolais  and 
Charolais-cross  cattle  are  selected  for  weight  for 
age,  as  well  as  conformation.  7/8  to  purebred  bulls 
at  prices  you  can  afford  to  pay. 


wire,  to  warn  you  when  it  has  been 
stretched  tight  enough.  One  rule  of  thumb 
in  stretching  barb  wire  is  to  make  the  top 
wire  in  a  stretch  of  say  20  rods,  just  long 
enough  so  that  after  it  is  stretched  it 
touches  the  ground  in  the  middle  of  the 
span.  Then  pick  it  up  at  the  middle  and  be¬ 
gin  stapling. 

Kite:  I  think  we  should  also  point  out 
that  between  temperatures  of  80  degrees 
and  20  degrees  barb  wire  will  expand  and 
contract  3  inches  in  40  rods.  No  one  should 
fool  himself  into  thinking  he  can  put  up  a 
barb  wire  fence  with  less  bracing  than 
woven  wire.  Actually,  you  need  stronger 
braces  for  barb  wire  than  for  woven  wire. 
In  stretching  the  barb  wire,  start  with  the 
top  strand,  if  your  braces  are  strong;  if  they 
are  weak,  start  at  the  bottom. 

And  always  remember,  with  either  wo\  en 
or  barb  wire,  never  stretch  the  fence  as  tight 
in  hot  weather  as  in  cold  weather. 

Question:  VVe  haven’t  said  anything  yet 
about  stretching  fence  on  the  contour. 
You’ve  undoubtedly  had  a  lot  of  experience 
with  that  kind  of  construction  on  the 
Virginia  hills,  Mr.  Kite;  could  you  give  us 
a  few  hints  on  how  to  take  the  curves? 

Kite:  Well,  of  course,  the  prime  rule  in 
fencing  on  the  contour  is  to  always  stretch 
the  fence  on  the  outside  of  the  curve.  In 
putting  in  your  posts  you  should  lean  them 
outward  a  little,  too. 

We  never  stretch  more  than  20  rods  in 
one  span  on  the  contour  and  we  always  lo¬ 
cate  our  brace  assembly  so  it  is  perfectly 
straight  and  we  usually  tiA'  to  have  the  first 
line  post  in  a  straight  line  with  the  brace 
before  going  into  the  curve. 

To  determine  the  spacing  between  the 
line  posts  on  the  curve  we  stake  a  smooth 
curve  along  the  contour  with  a  stake 
spacing  of  16  feet.  Then  we  select  three 
consecutive  stakes  where  the  curvature 
changes  appreciably  and  draw  a  line  bt*- 


JUHAN— our  naturally  polled,  progeny  tested  sire 

Capitalize  on  Juhan's  prepotency  to  sire 
hardy  calves  with  remarkable  fast  etirly 
growth  and  outstanding  confirmation.  His 
first  two  calves  had  an  official  205-day  wean¬ 
ing  weight  of  666  lbs.  and  696  lbs.  Guaranteed 
top-quality  semen.  MINIMUM  UNIT  prices 
— 10  ampules,  $65.00 — 20  ampules,  $100.00. 
Quantity  prit'es  on  request.  Semen  will  be 
shipped  to  your  local  technician. 


nichols 


TKaOE  MAiK 


THE  FINEST  ROOFING  YOU  CAN  BUY! 


NEW  RIBBED  DESIGN 


WATER-TIGHT  —  POSITIVE  NON-SIPHONING  CONSTRUCTION 


STRONGER-ENGINEERED  FOR  MAXIMUM  STRENGTH 


RIGID  SIPHON-BREAKER  SAFETY 
EDGE  for  woothor-tight  (id*  Up  and  in- 
croasod  sfrangth. 


CONVENIENT  ARM  SPAN  |32")  WIDTH 


LENGTHS  FROM  6  TO  24  FEET 


MORE  ECONOMICAL  — LOWEST  APPLIED  COST  OF  ANY  GOOD 
QUALITY  ALUMINUM  ROOFING  SHEET 


ALIGNMENT  GUIDE  for  side  lap  uni 
formity. 


ONLY  3  ACCESSORIES  REQUIRED 


DRAIN  GUTTER  protacfs  against  Uak- 


STUCCO  EMBOSSED  FINISH  —  REDUCES  GLARE 


RED  NAILING  GUIDE  for  foolproof 
nailing  at  sida  of  drain  guttor. 


SEE  YOUR  LOCAL  BUILDING  SUPPLY  DEALER  NOW! 


I 
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Why  pay  for  mixing  when  you  can  do  it  yourself  so 
quickly  and  easily? 

A  perfect  mix  of  grain,  ground  grain,  concentrates, 
antibiotics  and  minerals  is  GUARANTEED  with 
the  Feed-O-Mixer,  featuring  a  new,  exclusive,  pat¬ 
ented  mixer-auger. 

You  mix  two  tons  in  just  one  trip  from  storage  bin 
to  feeding  area;  unload  or  elevate  20  bushels  or  more 
per  minute.  The  rear  mounted  auger  discharges  in 
any  direction.  Any  farm  tractor  powers  the  operation. 
The  Feed-O-Mixer  also  can  be  used  for  treating  large 
quantities  of  seed  grain;  for  hauling  seed  grain  to 
drill;  or  for  hauling  grain  from  combine  to  bin. 


^SNOWCO 

MULTI -MATIC 

crop  unloader 


Another 
Time  -  Labor - 
Money  Saver! 


Here’s  the  way  to  handle  your 
chopped  forage,  silage,  grain  and  prepared 
feeds.  The  Multi-Matic  mixes  them  all  perfectly  and 
uniformly;  then  unloads  up  to  6,000  pounds  into  the 
bunk  in  a  matter  of  minutes.  Any  farm  tractor  pro¬ 
vides  the  power. 


SNOWCO  Crop  Handling  Equipment  Sold 
Throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada 

Portable  Bale  Elevators  Bale  Loaders 
Wagon  Unloaders  Truck  Unloaders  Grain  Loaders 
Tractor  Umbrellas  Flexi*Coil  Land  Packers 
Scoopmasters  Wagon  Running  Gears 


Rush  Coupon  for  FREE  Literature 


THE  SNbW  CORPORATION 


4354  McKinley  Street  Omaha,  Nebraska  I 

Please  send  Information  on  I 

_ Feed-O-Mixer  _ Multi-Matic  I 

I 


1 


Name _ 

Address. 

City _ 


I 

■I 

"I 
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tween  the  first  and  third  stakes.  We  measure  the  distance  from 
the  center  stake  to  the  line  and  use  this  table  to  determine  the 
proper  spacing  for  the  posts : 

Distance  of  Center  Recommended  Post 

Stake  to  Line  Spacing 

(Inches)  (Feet) 

4  or  less .  16 

4- 5  15 

5- 6  14 

6- 8  .  12 

8-14  .  10 

14-20  .  8 


Question:  What  about  this  zig-zag  fence  you  people  are  using 
up  there  in  Minnesota? 

Neetzel:  This  is  strictly  a  temporary  fence  adapted  for  use 
with  hogs,  sheep,  calves  and  poultry.  We  don’t  recommend  it 
for  cattle  or  horses.  It  is  economical,  it  goes  up  fast  and  it  can  be 
used  over  and  over  again. 

You  put  in  two  end  posts,  one  at  each  end  of  the  line  you  are 
going  to  fence.  Then  lay  out  a  length  of  woven  wire,  enough  to 
fit  loosely  between  these  two  ends.  Attach  a  2x6  to  each  end  of 
the  wire  and  fasten  these  to  the  end  posts.  Drive  steel  posts  along 
the  fence,  off-center  and  at  an  angle;  by  the  time  you  drive  the 
last  post  the  fence  will  be  tight. 

There  is  no  attachment  of  the  wire  to  the  individual  line  posts. 
The  fence  is  held  up  by  the  knobs  on  the  posts  and  by  the  zig-zag 
pattern.  The  only  tool  needed  is  the  post  driver. 

After  the  fence  is  up  a  stranger  would  probably  wonder  at  the 
condition  of  the  man  who  built  it;  but  it  turns  stock  and  that’s 
what  counts.  (A  picture  of  this  zig-zag  fence  appears  on  page  66. ) 

Question:  Of  all  the  various  types  of  field  fence  you  build  which 
do  you  consider  the  most  practical,  Mr.  Kite? 

Kite:  Well,  the  47-inch  woven  wire  fence  with  one  strand  of 
barb  2  to  3  inches  above  the  woven  wire  is  pretty  standard.  The 
three-strand  barb  wire  fence  comes  in  for  a  lot  of  use,  too.  But  the 
32-inch  woven  wire  fence  with  one  strand  of  barb  3  inches  above 
the  woven  wire  and  another  strand  10  inches  above  that  makes  a 
very  practical  fence.  It  is  not  high  enough  for  horses  but  for  all 
other  stock  it  is  quite  adequate  and  an  economical  fence  to  build. 

Postscript:  For  further  reading  we  highly  recommend:  Building 
Farm  Fences  and  Planning  Farm  Fences  available  at  50  cents 
apiece  through  the  Coordinator’s  Office,  Agricultural  Engineering 
Department,  University  of  Georgia,  Athens,  Georgia;  Extension 
Bulletin  No.  272,  Building  Better  Farm  Fences,  University  of 
Minnesota,  St.  Paul  1,  Minnesota,  and  Suggested  Specifications 
for  Farm  Fence  Construction,  prepared  by  the  American  Society 
of  Agricultural  Engineers,  St.  Joseph,  Michigan. 

_ _ 


REFILLING  OUR  WELLS  {Continued  from  page  7^) 
take  a  lot  of  rains  before  the  water  tables  had  risen  enough  for  the 
w'ater  to  ride  on  the  surface.  Heavy  pumping  began  back  in  the 
1920’s.  Since  then  the  water  has  seldom  reached  the  Bay  except 
during  a  heavy  flood. 

“You’ll  need  a  bit  of  history  and  geography  to  get  the  picture  of 
our  problem,”  Frew  said.  “The  Salinas  Valley  is  150  miles  long 
and  about  30  wide — 4,780  square  miles.  It  lies  between  the  Santa 
Lucia  and  Mt.  Diablo  mountain  ranges  and  is  the  locale  of  a  lot 
of  early  Spanish  and  California  history.  The  first  irrigation  in 
California,  and  perhaps  the  nation,  was  recorded  at  the  San 
Antonio  and  Soledad  missions  in  the  1770’s.  With  the  coming  of 
centrifugal  pumps  the  first  well  for  irrigation  purposes  was  drilled 
at  the  outskirts  of  Salinas  in  1898  on  a  small  farm  owned  by  Dr. 
John  Faulkner,  the  local  veterinarian. 

“The  coughing  of  the  first  agricultural  steam-driven  pumps,” 
Frew  continued,  “awakened  progressive  farmers  in  the  Valley  to 
the  realization  of  their  dreams  in  the  development  of  the  rich  soil 
resources  of  the  Salinas  Valley  floor.  First  came  alfalfa,  then  sugar 
beets,  potatoes,  other  vegetables  and  fruits.  Acreage  grew  from 
890  in  1889  to  115,000  acres  served  by  2,200  wells  in  1957. 

“But,”  Frew  said,  “although  we  marveled  at  the  transformation 
of  the  ‘Salinas  Desert’  into  a  Garden  of  Eden,  some  of  us  were 


.State. 


. . .  lightweight  portable  sprinkler  irrigation 
offers  bigger,  better,  more  reliable  yields 


Every  year  more  and  more  farmers— with 
all  kinds  of  crops,  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
—are  raising  their  yields  and  their  profits 
with  portable  sprinkler  irrigation  systems. 

Sprinkler  systems,  using  tough,  light¬ 
weight  Reynolds  Aluminum  Irrigation  Pipe 
pay  for  themselves  quickly,  often  in  the  first 
year,  in  increased  yields  per  acre,  in 
improved  crop  quality. 

And  you  don’t  have  to  be  in  a  drought 
area  to  take  advantage  of  the  benefits  that 
regular  irrigation  offers.  Chances  are,  irri¬ 
gation  can  give  you  better  crops  and  yields 


— and  more  dependable  profits— in  any 
area,  with  virtually  any  crop. 

One  thing  you  can  depend  on:  you  can 
get  the  right  irrigation  pipe  for  your  system 
in  the  Reynolds  Aluminum  Pipe  line.  For 
high  pressures,  long  hauls,  rough  handling 
and  rough  terrain,  there’s  tough  Reynolds 
Class  ISO  Seamless  Ripe. 

Reynolds  Light  Wall  Seamless  Pipe  is 
ideal  for  general  all-around  duty,  and 
Reynolds  Light  Weight  Pipe  is  rapidly 
becoming  the  preferred  pipe  for  water 
transfer  lines  or  for  gated  use. 


For  the  ri^t  pipe,  and  to  be  sure  your 
system  is  engineered  properly,  see  your  local 
Reynolds  Irrigation  Pipe  Distributor. 


REYNOLDS  ALUMINUM 

Watch  Reynolds  now  TV  shows— “WALT  DISNEY  PRESENTS"  and  "ALL-STAR  GOLF”— every  week  on  ABC-TV. 


Buy  Irrigation 
Equlpmant  **On  Time" 

WHh  Reynold*  new  Irrigation  Equipment 
Purcheee  Plan,  you  can  inveet  In  an  irrigation 
ayetem  on  a  "pay  a*  you  grow"  baai*.  Pay  )u*t 
9i%  down,  paymant*  up  to  month*,  note* 
due  at  harveat  time.  Write  now  for  brochure 
deacribing  plan  in  detail. 


ReyaoMa  Metala  Co. 

P.  O.  Bex  XMR-SJ,  Rlcbmeiid  It,  Virginia 

Pleaae  aend  nte  your  free  brochure  deacribing  Reynolda  Irrigation  Equipment 
Purchaae  Plan. 


A/em*_ 


Address. 
^Town _ 
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frightened  at  the  tremendous  volume  of  water  being  drawn  out 
of  the  ground.  Charles  Pioda,  manager  of  Spreckels  Sugar  Com¬ 
pany,  first  raised  the  warning  flag  back  in  1925.  He  said  the  aqui- 
fei's  could  be  overdrawn,  and  helped  to  organize  a  water  conser¬ 
vation  committee  which  recommended  the  building  of  eight  dams 
on  the  tributaries  of  the  Salinas  River.  These  suggestions  wen- 
brushed  aside.  There  was  water  then,  and  a  profit  in  the  making.” 

Realization  that  the  ground  water  was  almost  gone  came  in 
1948  when  salt  water  was  |juinped  out.  damaging  some  5,000  acres 
of  crops  in  the  Watsonville-Castroville  area  near  the  Monterey 
Bay.  Ox  erdraft  in  the  250-foot  deep  aquifer  has  caused  salt  water 
to  flow  towaid  the  wells  inland  at  the  rate  of  12  to  24  feet  per  year. 

“Farmers  then  drilled  down  to  the  600-foot  lexel  and  found 
another  fresh-water  basin,”  Supervisor  Redding  said.  “How  long 
this  aquifer  will  last  keeps  the  artichoke  growers  worried.” 

“Our  job  was  clear,”  Frew  said,  “we  had  to  refill  our  wells  with 
freshwater.  Our  method  was  to  control  the  spring  run-off  water  and 
make  it  percolate  through  the  stream  bed  into  the  aquifer  below. 

“Howard  Cozzens,  Monterey  County  Engineer,  told  us  the  safe 
yield  of  ground  water  from  the  Salinas  Valley  aquifer  was  around 
200,000  acre  feet.  We  had  been  using  ox  er  270,000  acre  feet,  ox  er- 
draxving  our  xvater  bank  by  at  least  70,000  feet  per  year. 

“In  1945,”  Arnold  Frew  continued,  “Anny  engineers  and  the 
State  of  California  recommended  the  San  Lucas  dam  be  built  on 
the  Salinas  Rixer  at  a  cost  of  S  15,000,000.  This  reserx-oir  w'ould 
take  oxer  5,000  acres  of  good  fann  land  in  the  San  Lucas,  San 
Ardo  area.  And  the  Anny  wanted  to  build  a  spillway  to  handle 
400,000  cubic  feet  of  water  ex  ery  second  at  flood.  VV^e  figured  if  we 
had  that  much  water  coming  doxvn  the  valley,  we’d  better  get  the 
hell  out  of  it.  So  the  valley  fanners  turned  down  the  Army  engi¬ 
neers’  offer.  We  then  looked  around  and  decided  to  test  the  Nacim- 
iento  dam  site  ten  miles  uj)  this  tributary  from  the  Salinas  River. 

“County  engineers  estimated  it  xvould  hold  350,000  acre  feet 
and  cost  $7,000,000.  Most  of  all,  it  wouldn’t  ruin  one  acre  of  good 
crop  land.  The  first  dam  site  selected  was  located  on  Camp  Roberts 
property.  The  Army  stalled  in  giving  permission  to  build  the  dam. 
I  got  the  committee  together  one  night  after  getting  another  run¬ 
around.”  Frexv  said,  “and  put  the  question  to  them,  ‘Why  xvait 
around  20  years  for  the  .^nny  to  make  up  its  mind?  It’s  time  the 
people  themselx-es  took  a  fist  in  it.’  So  xve  chose  another  site  off 
Army  property  one  mile  upstream  and  xvent  to  xvork. 

“Bill  Redding,  who  was  farming  just  across  the  road  from  me. 
was  elected  to  the  County  Board  of  Superx  isors  and  his  main  goal 
in  running  for  office  xvas  to  help  push  through  the  legal  end  of 
this  xvater  fight.  He  guided  a  bill  through  the  state  legislature  in 
1945  gix  ing  Monterey  County  permission  to  create  the  Monterey 
County  Flood  and  Water  Conserxation  District.  After  the  district 
xvas  created  the  next  job  xvas  to  float  a  bond.  We  xvent  up  and 
doxvn  this  valley  preaching  water  conserv-ation,”  Frew  said.  “Result 
was  xve  got  ever^’body  talking  water  at  home,  in  church,  on  tlu- 
street  corners.  The  xote  for  the  $7,000,000  passed  elexen  to  one. 
And,”  Frew  proudly  concluded,  “then  xve  built  it  for  less  because 
xve  built  it  ourselves.  We’re  not  obligated  to  the  Federal  goxern- 
ment  or  controlled  by  any  federal  reclamation  160-acre  limitation.” 

The  Nacimiento  reserxoir  holds  350,000  acre  feet.  The  plan  is 
to  keejj  10,000  acre  feet  for  recreation  and  fishing  purposes, 
190,000  acre  feet  for  water  conseivation,  and  150,000  acre  feet  are 
flood  control.  The  first  water  released  is  the  150,000  acre  feet  for 
flood  control.  The  dam  was  completed  in  January,  1957,  not  a  day 
too  soon,  as  the  heaxy  rainfall  early  that  spring  stored  30,000  acre 
feet  and  in  spring  of  1958  one  of  those  once  in  exerx-  ten-year 
doxvnijours  filled  the  dam  to  overflowing.  Now,  40  per  cent  of  total 
annual  floxv  of  the  Salinas  River  is  being  let  down  the  rixer  at  a 
regulated  rate  all  through  the  year  and  the  stream  reached  the 
Bay  all  summer  and  fall. 

“Salinas  Valley  farmers  are  jubilant.  Aquifers  are  refilling. 
And,”  William  Redding  said,  “we’re  saving  thousands  of  dollars 
in  pumping  costs  which  will  repay  the  $7,000,000.” 

Asked  if  the  lowered  tables  forced  farmers  to  install  more  power¬ 
ful  pumps.  Redding  replied,  “Yes,  as  the  water  went  down  farmers 
had  to  add  20  to  60  feet  more  pipe.  And  as  the  depth  increased 
they  had  to  increase  the  horsepower  of  the  pumps.  In  a  well  pump- 


Turn  Yard  and  Garden  Work  Into 

WHEEL-HORSE  TRACTOR 


— year  *round  work  horse 

hooks  up  to  22  optional  erf- 
tachments  including  popular 
32”  rotary  mower,  3-gang 
reel  mower  with  5  foot  cut¬ 
ting  swath,  dump  trailer,  snow 
plow  and  all  garden  tools. 


husky  steel  body  assure  top  Wheel- 
Horse  traction  on  hills  and  terraces. 

This  Wheel-Horse  led  its  field  in 
offering  all-gear  drive  and  two-wheel 
brakes.  Now,  Wheel-Horse  becomes 
the  only  yard  and  garden  tractor 
with  “Uni-Drive”,  a  multi-gear-pack 
of  proven  eflSciency  with  transmis¬ 
sion,  synchronized  differential  and 
super  power  reduction  gears  in  one 
Just  spin  that  Wheel-Horse  wheel  compact,  oil-sealed  unit, 
and  take  the  sharpest  curve.  Geared 
like  an  auto,  Wheel-Horse  shifts  into 
three  speeds  forward,  plus  reverse. 

At  6  mph,  you  discover  its  big  tractor 
‘look’  is  more  than  skin  deep.  Tre¬ 
mendous  gear  reduction  produces 
pull-power  to  spare.  Those  tractor- 
type  rear  tires  plus  weight  of  its 


e  Here’s  your  riding  mower,  snow 
plow  and  garden  tractor ...  all  in 
one  fully  geared  Wheel-Horse  fun- 
work  tractor.  Let  the  Wheel-Horse 
Suburban  Tractor  mow,  haul  or  plow 
while  you  whistle  in  the  sunshine. 
Garden  work  is  no  pain;  clearing 
snow  is  no  strain.  You’ll  have  Wheel- 
Horse  fun  getting  jobs  done  in  I^rd 
the  usual  time. 


See  your  nearest  Wheel-Horse  dealer 
for  a  free  fun-test  of  the  Suburban 
Tractor.  Check  his  low  price  on  at¬ 
taching  tools  and  easy  terms.  To  get 
his  name  and  colorful,  complete  liter¬ 
ature,  drop  us  a  card  with  your  name 
and  address  . . .  today! 


WHEEL-HORSE  PRODUCTS,  51463-E,  U.  S.  31,  SOUTH  BEND  17,  IND. 


THE  SUBURBAN  YARD  and  GARDEN  TRACTOR 
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STOP 
COSTLY 
WASTE 

A  dollar  saved  is  worth  ten  earned,  and  each 
Haverly  cooler  can  save  you  hundreds  of  dollars 
in  an  average  year. 


with 

HAVERLY® 

semi-direct  expansion 
buik  miik  cooiing 


LABOR  SAVINGS  Haverly  brings  payrolls  into  line  by 
ending  wasted  man-hours.  No  cans  to  lift  and  haul.  No 
time-consuming  delivery  problems.  Exclusive  sanitary 
construction  makes  Haverly  the  quickest  and  easiest 
cooler  to  clean— no  hard-to-reach  corners  or  germ-collect¬ 
ing  seams. 

MILK  SAVINGS  No  more  wasted  milk  sticking  to  can 
sides.  No  milk  loss  during  power  failures  — Haverly’s 
emergency  cooling  feature  protects  your  milk  under  all 
conditions  and  Haverly’s  exclusive  creamline  cooling 
keeps  quality  milk  in  premium  condition— never  any  but¬ 
tering  or  cream  loss.  Because  temiieratures  in  a  Haverly 
go  down,  never  up,  between  milkings,  your  milk  is  always 
at  a  safe  temperature— even  after  a  new  milking  is  add^. 


ELECTRICITY  SAVINGS  The  Haverly  semi-direct  ex¬ 
pansion  method  of  cooling  milk  saves  electricity  because 
it  enables  you  to  take  advantage  of  off-peak  rates.  Haverly 
bulk  milk  coolers  consume  electricity  until  the  tank  tem¬ 
perature  comes  down  fast  to  36°.  Then  the  exclusive  cop¬ 
per  heat  exchangers  take  over  the  cooling  job,  pulling 
heat  away  from  the  stainless  steel  milk  liner.  And,  efScient 
Haverly  coolers  don’t  require  demand  meters. 

- - 

Call  your  Haverly  dealer.  He  will  gladly  come  out  to  your 
farm  and  show  you  how  a  Haverly  Bulk  Milk  Cooler 
helps  end  costly  labor,  milk  and  electricity  waste. 


*IOHN  WOOD  COM 

HAVERLY  EQUIPMENT  DIVISION 

ROYER8FORO.  PENNSYLVANIA 
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WONDER 

BUILDING 


PANEL 


AUTO-LITE. 

SPARK  PLUGS 

for  heavy-duty  service! 


Wonder  Building  structures 
are  available  in  widths 
from  20  to  82  feet  — 
length  unlimited.  Get  the 
complete  story  from  your 
Wonder  Building  distributor 
—  or  write  Dept.  N-359 

"ENGINEERED  TO  THE  MARKETS” 


^ATENTtO 


wonder  building 
corporation  of  america 

30  N.  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago  2,  Illinois 

A  102 


ing  75  to  150  feet  we  get  by  with  a  40  to  50 
horsepower  motor.  When  we  have  to  go 
deeper  we  have  to  install  75  horsepower 
motors.  Now  we  can  go  back  to  more  eco¬ 
nomical  motors. 

“We’re  hoping  the  salt  water  intrusion 
can  be  stopped,”  Redding  said,  “but  we’ve 
still  got  more  water  consenation  to  do  to 
keep  ahead  of  the  valley’s  progress.  Fann¬ 
ers  are  already  getting  bra\  er  about  floods 
and  tearing  out  brush  and  working  por¬ 
tions  of  good  land  near  the  river  that  for¬ 
merly  was  unsafe  for  fanning. 

“Before  we  built  the  Nacimiento  Dam 
we’d  never  been  able  to  measure  accurately 
the  percolation  rate  into  the  river  beds,” 
Redding  continued,  “now  we’ve  found  by 
subtracting  the  stream  flow  into  the  Bay 
from  the  w’ater  released  at  the  dam  we  are 
getting  a  recharge  in  the  aquifer  of  at  least 
87,000  acre  feet. 

“But,”  Redding  pointed  out,  “with  farm¬ 
ing  still  expanding  we’re  barely  keeping  up. 
The  past  three  yeare  they  put  into  cultiva¬ 
tion  another  6,000  acres  of  new  land.  This 
will  reduce  our  water  surplus  by  24,000 
acre  feet  as  each  acre  irrigated  takes  about 
4  acre  feet  of  water  per  season  for  most  of 
the  crops  raised  here.  We’re  looking  to  the 
future,  however,”  Redding  emphasized, 
“and  have  plans  under  way  right  now  to 
put  a  400,000-acre  foot  dam  on  the  San 
Antonio  River,  another  Salinas  Valley  trib- 
utar)’.  We  can  only  hope  to  fill  it  completely 
when  a  very’  w’et  year  rolls  around,  but  we 
will  store  all  the  normal  spring  run-ofF 
which  will  add  some  50,000  acre  feet  to  our 
water  bank  account  during  nonnal  rainfall 
years.  We  are  fortunate  the  high  water¬ 
sheds  of  both  the  Nacimiento  and  San  An¬ 
tonio  Rivers  around  Cone  Peak  and  Cole 
Springs  have  an  annual  rainfall  of  about 
100  inches.  And  as  the  rainfall  is  only  13  to 
14  inches  in  Salinas  Valley’,  we  really  need 
to  hold  this  rain.” 

When  he  w’as  asked  if  the  two-year-old 
Nacimiento  Dam  project  was  helping, 
Roger  Little,  a  Greenfield  faimer,  boomed 
back  in  a  big  bass  \oice  that  seemed  to 
come  out  of  his  toes,  “I’m  already  getting 
a  lot  more  w’ater  than  last  year  and  my 
pumping  costs  are  less  than  they’ve  been 
for  years.”  And  Art  Swank.  faiTn  foreman 
for  Hardin  Farms,  Inc.,  at  Soledad,  was 
questioned  while  taking  a  sample  of  well 
water  to  test  for  salt  and  mineral  content,  a 
practice  most  fanners  carry  out  every’  year. 
“We’ve  been  damn  fools  for  not  doing  this 
20  years  ago,”  he  replied.  “Four  years  ago 
the  water  table  at  this  well  was  at  50  feet. 
Today  it’s  back  up  to  30  feet.  This  well  is 
pumping  1,200  gallons  per  minute  and  the 
drawdown  was  only  16  to  18  feet  this  past 
year.  In  1956  it  went  down  to  40  feet.” 

Spreading  water  o\  er  the  natural  recharge 
area  as  they  have  done  at  Salinas  and  in 
Santa  Clara  County  is  probably  the  cheap¬ 
est  and  most  effective  way  to  get  the  water 
into  the  aquifer.  But  when  the  aquifer  is 
several  hundred  feet  below  the  ground  sur¬ 
face  and  is  covered  by  an  impervious  layer 
of  clay,  the  only  way  to  get  water  back  into 


HEAVY-DUTY 
SPARK  PLUG? 


difference 
in  any  , 
farm 
structure 


YOU  BUILD  PAST, 
KCONOMICALLY 

AND  SrROMOESr 

with  Wonder  Building 
panels  of  heavy-gauge, 
zinc-coated  steel.  They’re 
double-curved  and  cor¬ 
rugated  to  form  a  rigid, 
self-supporting  structure 
without  posts,  pillars  and 
rafters.  You  get  100%  use- 
able  space... cut  erection 
costs,  building  time  50% ! 


Heavy-duty  service  calls  for  heavy-duty  equipment  — 
including  spark  plugs.  And  that's  just  what  Auto-Lite 
Transport  Spark  Plugs  were  designed  for.  Here's  how 
these  plugs  give  you  full  power  in  heavy-duty  service: 

•  OVERSIZED  ELECTRODES  of  special  alloy  give 
maximum  resistance  to  heat  and  electrical  erosion. 

•  INSULATOR  TIP  ignition-engineered  for  longer, 
cleaner  life— safeguards  performance. 

•  HEAVIER  INSULATOR  gives  greater  resistance  to 
high-voltage  leakage  and  breakage. 

Install  new  Auto-Lite  Transport  Spark  Plugs  in  your 
trucks  and  tractors  and  see  the  difference. 


epecf  For  ■  quick  and  raliaMo  chock  of  your 
■  oofiiw's  condition,  eomporo  your  spark 

plugs  with  the  M-color  Auto-Uts  “Ptug  Chok^n- 
spoetion  ctMrt  MaM  coupon  to: 

THE  ELECTRIC  AUTO-LITE  COMPANY 
DEPARTMENT  (FQ).  TOLEDO  1.  OHIO 
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Says  Mrs.  Worden  DiUey  of  Sebastopol,  California 


at  their  maximum  peak  throughout 
the  year.  American  Cyanamid 
Company,  Agricultural  Division, 
New  York  20,  New  York. 


“By  using  aureomycin®  continu¬ 
ously  as*  a  preventative  in  feed,” 
says  Mrs.  Dilley,  “we  are  not  only 
insuring  against  possible  losses 
from  disease  but  realizing  the  maxi¬ 
mum  potential  of  our  hens. 

“aureomycin  has  helped  us  increase 
daily  average  lay  from  60%  to  70% 
—at  a  cost  of  about  1%^  extra  per 
hen  every  six  weeks.  If  we  got  only 
one  additional  egg  per  hen  during 


the  six  weeks*  period  that  alone 
would  pay  for  the  cost  of  aureo¬ 
mycin,  and,  of  course,  we  are  get¬ 
ting  far  more  production  than  that! 

“Our  usage  of  aureomycin  is  more 
than  paying  its  way  in  terms  of  bet¬ 
ter  flock  health  and  in  higher  egg 
production.’* 

Ask  your  feed  manufacturer  or  feed 
dealer  for  layer  feeds  containing 
AUREOMYCIN.  Keep  flocks  producing 


AUREOMYCIN 

IN  FORMULA  FEEDS 


•aureomycin  is  American  Cyanamid  Company’s  trademark  for  chlortetracycline. 


Ill 


the  atjuifer  is  through  a  well.  Precautions 
imist  be  taken  when  using  this  direct  ap¬ 
proach  to  keep  from  pumping  silt  or  veget¬ 
able  growth  such  as  algae  into  the  aquifer 
and  blocking  it.  Each  recharging  operation 
will  have  its  own  problems. 


Find  out  what  if  will  do  on 

Prove  it  to  yourself  —  test  a  few  acres 
this  year  and  see  what  this  remarkable 
forage  crop  can  do  for  you.  Seed  costs  only 
$2  to  $3  per  acre  and  produces  heavy 
tonnage  of  palatable,  highly  nutritious  feed. 
Plant  only  IVa  to  2  lbs.  per  acre.  Get  this 
pure  strain,  finest  quality,  high  altitude  seed. 


As  to  the  value  of  this  water,  Frew  ex¬ 
plained,  “What’s  the  water  worth?  De¬ 
pends  on  the  economy:  In  1921  farmers 
figured  water  in  our  valley  was  worth  $6 
per  acre  foot.  In  1957  the  price  tag  was  up 
to  nearly  $60.  W'hen  you  talk  of  the  econ- 


your  own  farm  this  year! 

Grown  from  high-sugar,  high-protein  im¬ 
ported  New  Zealand  parent  stock.  Plant  from 
April  to  July  depending  on  climate.  Order 
now  —  heavy  demand  for  Soil  Bank  seeding 
in  Texas  and  New  Mexico  may  cause  early 
sell-out,  so  don't  wait. 


omy  of  50  years  from  now,  why  heavens 
above,  this  water  value  may  be  as  high  as 
our  satellites.  Colorado  Rl\er  water  in  the 
Los  .Angeles  area  now  costs  $35  per  acre 
foot  just  to  get  it  pumped  there.” 

“Multi-purpose  pumps  look  like  the  an¬ 
swer  to  recharging  our  wells  in  the  High 
Plains  ar<‘a  of  Texas.”  reports  W.  L.  Broad- 
hurst,  Chief  Hydrologist  of  the  High  Plains 
Underground  Water  Conseivation  District. 
“We’ve  carried  out  two  \er\-  successful  ex¬ 
periments  in  Floyd  and  Lynn  Counties.  On 
the  .Allmon  fann  five  miles  east  of  Peters¬ 
burg  in  Floyd  County,  in  October  of  1953 
a  well  was  drilled  near  the  edge  of  a  4()-acre 
lake  to  a  depth  of  377  feet.  A  12-inch  casing 
was  perforated  with  half-inch  slots  from 
130  feet  to  the  bottom.  A  pump  was  in¬ 
stalled  removing  1,000  gallons  of  water  per 
minute.  After  a  2.6-inch  rain  had  collected 
52  acre  feet  in  the  lake  it  was  let  settle  foi 
two  days  to  clear  the  water.  Then  the  jtump 
was  reversed,  pumping  the  water  down 
into  the  well.  At  the  end  of  the  first  24 
hours  the  well  had  taken  964,000  gallons  of 
water  and  was  still  taking  540  gallons  |)er 
minute.  After  eight  days  the  well  had  n*- 
ceived  4,200,000  gallons  of  water  and  was 
taking  200  gallons  per  minute.  This  quan¬ 
tity,  now  stored  in  the  sand  beneath,  is 
equal  to  13  acre  feet  and  sufficient  to  put 
4  acre  inches  on  38  acres  of  land,”  Broad- 
hurst  said. 

“The  future  stability  of  the  High  Plains 
hinges  on  the  salvage  of  surface  water  from 
thousands  of  dejiressions  which  dot  the 
area,”  Broadhurst  continued.  “The  average 
annual  18-inch  rainfall  run-oflf  that  collects 
in  these  shallow  lakes  has  amounted  to 
more  than  a  million  acre  feet  except  during 
the  recent  four-year  drouth.  A  small  per¬ 
centage  moves  downward  naturally  but 
most  of  this  water  valued  at  $24,600,000  is 
lost  through  evaporation.  Our  goal  is  to 
save  this  water  with  multi-purpose  pumps. 
Farmers  are  installing  jtermanent  recharge 
and  production  wells  and  jtumps  through¬ 
out  Texas.  \V.  E.  McFarling  at  Lubbock 
has  a  recharge  pump  in  operation.  J.  A. 
Howell  of  Idalou  has  drained  a  lake  on  his 
fann  five  times  each  year.  On  the  J.  E. 
Hancock  and  J.  C.  .Ainsworth  fanns  a  $400 
recharge  installation  benefited  both  farms 
in  the  cooperative  project.” 

“Artificial  recharge  wells  in  the  Ama¬ 
rillo,  Texas,  area  have  proven  highly  suc¬ 
cessful,”  reports  E.  A.  Moulder,  hydraulic 
engineer  for  the  McDonald  well  field. 
“We’ve  found  we  can  recover  about  80  per 
cent  of  the  recharge  water  injected  during 
the  winter  months.” 

Utah  has  raised  the  water  tables  in  sev  ¬ 
eral  areas  with  the  construction  of  surface 
reservoirs.  Before  the  Deer  Creek  Dam  was 
built.  Abe  Giles  of  Center  Creek,  Utah,  had 
about  given  up  his  stock-watering  w'cll. 
“Now',”  Abe  says,  “my  well  has  raised  over 
30  feet  since  the  Deer  Creek  Dam  w-ent  in. 
This  backed  up  the  underground  water  in 
the  valley  and  we  benefited.” 

Utah  has  constructed  several  other  larger 
storage  reservoirs  in  canyons  w'hich  have 


SpBCiat  5-AcrO  Tost  Offer,  with  Grower's  Bulletin,  (10  lbs.).  Postpd.  in  II. S.  $12.95 
Stockman's  12-Acre  Grazing  Test,  with  Grower's  Bulletin,  (2S  lbs.)  Pp.  $29.9S 

(Pricts  subjacf  to  chango  without  notico) 

NEW  MEXICO  Seea^  FARMS,  Inc. 

P.O.  BOX  1001-Q  CLOVIS,  NEW  MEXICO 


Tft/  fhh  Nitionilly-tested,  Hifionally  meessful 
new  dmfh-teshfnnf  petenninl... 


(Km  and  Him 

'The  most  promising  new  forage  crop 
to  reach  the  U.  5,  since  alfalfa' 


Hundreds  of  grower  reports  say: 

•  Nutritious  forage— ideal  for  grazing,  hay, 
ensilage,  green  chop 

•  Rich  in  feed  value— up  to  14%  protein, 
high  Vitamin  A,  good  sugar  content 

•  All  livestock  like  it  —  highly  palatable  for 
cattle,  sheep,  horses  and  hogs 

•  Produces  fast  beef  gains,  dairies  report 
increased  milk  production 

•  No  reports  of  bloat  or  prussic  acid  poison¬ 
ing  among  thousands  of  head  of  livestock 
in  more  than  40  states! 

•  High  tonnage  production  on  all  types  of 
soil,  both  irrigated  and  dry  land. 


Perennial  growth,  one  seeding  usually 
lasts  several  years. 


Growers  say —"Best  forage  crop  we*ve  ever  raised 

From  all  over  the  nation  have  come 
hundreds  of  enthusiastic  reports.  Letters  say— 

"Everything  you  said  it  was",  "Just  what 


we've  been  looking  for  all  our  life",  "Cattle 
go  for  it  like  kids  eat  candy",  "Beats  any¬ 
thing  we've  ever  seen",  "Grew  9  feet  high 
on  my  worst  land",  "The  best  pasture  I  ever 
tried". 


Colorado  test  produced  2  tons  of  de¬ 
hydrated  pellets  per  acre  (equivalent  of  12 
tons  green  weight)  within  56  days  from 
planting  date.  Pellets  tested  14.1%  protein 
and  172,000  units  of  Vitamin  A  per  lb. 
Stockmen  report  grazing  2  to  5  head  per 
acre  with  gains  of  2  lbs.  per  head  per  day 
or  better. 


Up  to  12  tons  of  hay,  30  tons  ensilage  per  acre 

Grows  from  6  to  1 4  feet  tall.  Stalks  are 
fine  in  texture,  solid,  tender  and  sweet. 

Leaves  are  broad,  shiny-green,  extremely 
high  in  Vitamins.  Makes  ideal  grazing  for 
cows,  calves  and  yearlings.  Excellent  dairy 


feed  also.  Numerous  reports  of  increased 
milk  production.  Grows  on  nearly  every  type 
of  soil,  from  clay  to  blow  sand.  Many  reports 
of  good  production  where  "nothing  else 
would  grow." 
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why  Chrysler  Industrial  Engines 
power  Massey-Harris  Combines 


MASSEY-FERGUSON  EXECUTIVES  check  spec¬ 
ifications  of  Massey-Harris  82  self  propelled 
combine  powered  by  Chrysler  Industrial  Engine. 
Left  to  right:  J.  H.  Shiner,  Vice  President, 
Marketing;  D.  S.  Horne,  Chief  Engineer  and  J. 
W.  Vingoe,  Director,  Planning  and  Procurement. 


Harvest  time  is  critical  across  America.  When  the 
grain  is  ready  it  must  be  cut — now!  Delays  can 
be  disastrous.  So  in  spite  of  16  to  18-hour  work 
schedules  in  extreme  dust  and  heat  combines  must 
keep  working  at  fuU  efficiency. 

That  is  why  Massey- Ferguson  powers  the  most 
modern  combines  with  dependable  Chrysler 
Industrial  Engines. 

Exhaustive  field  testing  and  actual  on-the-job 
records  prove  that  Chrysler  engines  power  Massey- 
Harris  combines  for  maximum  performance  plus 
maximum  dependability.  Equally  important, 
Chrysler  operating  and  maintenance  costs  are 
remarkably  low. 

Finally,  a  vast  parts  and  service  network 
assure  Massey-Harris  combine  users  minimum 
losses  from  down  time. 


MASSEY-HARRIS  MODEL  82  Combine. 
Hydraulically  controlled  cutting  table  is 
adjustable  to  cut  from  2Vi  to  33  inches 
CHRYSLER  IND.  30  ENGINE  230  cu.  high.  10,  12  or  14-foot  width  of  cut. 

inch  displacement.  For  detailed  informa-  Powered  with  Chrysler  Industrial  Engine, 

tion,  write  Dept.  F30,  Industrial  Engine 
Division,  Chrysler  Corporation, 

Detroit  31,  Michigan. 


ImIarine  and  Industrial  engine  division 

CHRYSLER  CORPORATION  •  DETROIT  31,  MICHIGAN 
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YOUR  IDLE  LAND  CAN  PAY 
YOU  A  HANDSOME  PROFIT! 


7(^%Uc  lo% 

free  CATALOG... 

and  wholesale  price  list.  Ask  for  our  Famous 
Christmas  Tree  Growers’  Guide. 


Plant  Christmas  Trees  and  Timber  Crops 

Good  trees  pay  dividends.  Inferior  stock  costs  money.  Selected 
seed  from  parent  stock  produces  good  trees.  Scientific 

methods  of  propagation  and  planting  make  more  roots.  Heavy 
roots  mean  rapid  growth.  Musser  trees  grow  and  thrive  where 
others  may  fail  to  survive. 

SEEDLINGS  and  TRANSPLANTS  at  LOW,  QUANTITY  PRICE 

500  at  1000  rate 

SPECIAL  STRAIN  SCOTCH  PINE 

Very  best  Christinas  Tree  strain 
«ur_  men  from  selected  parent 
straight  stemmed,  rich  color. 

2-yr.  Seedlings,  3-6" 

2-yr.  Seedlings,  4-8" 

4-yr.  Transplants,  8-12" 

AUSTRIAN  PINE 

2- yr.  Seedlings,  3-6" 

3- yr.  Seedlings,  8-12" 

NORWAY  SPRUCE  —  Fast  gro 

Seed  collected  by  our  men  fro 

2- yr.  Seedlings,  5-10" 

3- yr.  Transplants,  6-12" 

DOUGLAS  FIR  -  Hardy 

2- yr.  Seedlings,  5-10" 

3- yr.  Seedlings,  8-12" 

BLUE  SPRUCE  -  Superior  st 

3- yr.  Seedlings,  4-8" 

4- yr.  Transplants,  4-8" 


Per  100 

Per  1000 

1.  From  seed  collected  b> 

t  trees.  Healthy.  stiiid>. 

11  other  best  strains. 

$  5.00 

$  25.00 

6.00 

30.00 

20.00 

100.00 

$  5.00 

S25.00 

9.00 

45.00 

ing 

solocted  trees. 

$  7.00 

$35.00 

15.00 

75.00 

$  7.00 

$35.00 

11.00 

k 

55.00 

$  9.00 

$  45.00 

18.00 

90.00 

other  ErergreertSt  Hardwooti,  Ornmmentai  and  Shade  Trees 

BOX  6-C 
INDIANA,  PA. 

MUSSER  FORESTS,  1 

INC. 

TOP  QUALITY  DEMING  PUMPS 
MEET  ALL  FARM  NEEDS 


Deming  has  the  biggest  and  most  complete  line  of  pumps  and  water  systems  available 
today.  There  are  more  types,  sizes  and  capacities  to  meet  any  farm  requirement. 


DEMING  ‘SHALLOW  AND  DEEP 
WELL"  JET  WATER  SYSTEMS 


Figure  4963 


DEMING  "SUBMERSIBLE* 
OFFERS  EXCLUSIVE  FEATURES 


Exclusive  3-wire 
cable-waterproof 
connectors. 


1 


Exclusive 

"Fionite" 

diffusers. 


Exclusive  self¬ 
aligning,  toper- 
locking  spline 
shaft  coupling. 


Exclusive  flatted 
stainless  steel 
shoft. 


Figure  6700 


- Send  Me  FREE  Book  "How  to  select  your  water  system"  - - -*i 

THE  DEMING  CO.  I 

314  BROADWAY  •  SALEM,  OHIO  I 

Name  _ i 

Address _ I 

City _ Zone _ .State _ _  1 


helped  raise  water  tables  in  the  valleys 
below  through  even  stream  flow'  and  use 
for  irrigation.  One  \  er\’  unusual  story  is  at 
Ogden,  Utah,  where  the  famous  Ogden 
city  artesian  wells  were  threatened  with  a 
pro|X)sed  dam  which  would  flood  the  wells. 
The  problem  was  solved  by  sealing  the 
wells,  piping  the  water  out.  and  continuing 
their  use.  Now  with  the  dam  built  and  a 
beautiful  lake  many  feet  deep  over  the 
wells,  they  flow  e\  en  better  and  are  refilled 
by  percolation. 

With  engineers  figuring  our  water  re¬ 
quirements  w’ill  at  least  double  in  the  next 
25  years,  we  are  going  to  ha\  e  to  see  a  great 
increase  in  water-conser\  ing  practices,  such 
as  the  recharging  of  aquifers.  ^Ve  know 
some  of  the  answers  to  this  problem,  but 
more  are  to  come.  Scientists  are  working  on 
the  problem  of  speeding  natural  recharge 
by  treating  the  soils  to  make  them  more 
permeable.  They  are  also  experimenting 
with  water  treatment  to  cause  it  to  flow  into 
the  aquifer  more  quickly.  They  are  working 
on  better  ways  of  filtering  and  sterilizing 
the  water  to  prevent  contamination  of  the 
aquifers.  And  they  are  mapping  the  under¬ 
ground  reseivoirs. 

Their  findings  will  help  us  refill  our  wells 
and  beat  the  underground  drouth. 

THH  AUTHOR:  Joseph  Muir  is  a  farm  advisor  in  Con¬ 
tra  Costa  County,  California.  He  has  studied  and  worked 
in  Utah.  Texas.  Washiniiton,  and  California — all  states 
with  water  problems. 


TURNING  THE  WORM 

{Continued  from  pafie  87) 

ger  and  cause  more  damage.”  said  Dr. 
Ti  ace.  “And  they  can  be  bad  in  cattle,  too.” 

Dictycide  is  recommended  at  the  first 
sign  of  the  clinical  symptoms  of  lungworm. 
These  are  coughing,  rapid,  shallow  breath¬ 
ing  when  the  animal  is  at  rest,  and  hea\  y 
breathing  after  mild  exercise.  Diarrhea  is 
common  in  calves,  and  sheep  may  have 
nasal  discharges.  In  swine  the  symptoms  of 
influenza  and  lungwonn  are  similar,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  fall. 

In  cattle  and  sheep  the  eggs  hatch  in 
the  lung  or  the  digestive  tract,  and  pass  in 
the  droppings  as  larvae,  detectable  by  mi¬ 
croscope.  In  swine  the  eggs  are  passed  in 
the  feces,  but  identification  is  not  difficult. 
Veterinarians  emphasize  that  absence  of 
lar\  ae  or  eggs  in  the  dung  does  not  neces¬ 
sarily  mean  no  lungworms. 

Dictycide  is  not  effective  against  imma¬ 
ture  lungworms — nor  against  lungworms 
in  other  parts  of  the  body^ — migrating  from 
the  intestine  to  the  lung. 

The  life  cycle  in  cattle,  sheep  and  goats 
is  simple.  The  adult  worms,  in  the  lungs, 
lay  eggs  which  are  coughed  up  and  swal¬ 
lowed.  These  hatch  in  the  intestine  and 
the  lar\ae  are  expelled  in  the  dung.  The 
lungworms  of  cattle  won’t  infect  sheep. 
Most  wonus  have  a  specific  host  and  no 
other  will  do.  The  larv'ae  grow  in  the 
feces  and  the  infective  third  stage  larvae 
develop  in  about  a  week.  These,  when 
eaten  by  the  right  host,  pierce  the  intes- 
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tinal  wall  and  follow  the  lymph  and  blood 
vessels  to  the  lung.  Only  then  are  they  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  Dictycide. 

In  swine  the  eggs  are  passed  in  the  feces, 
and  must  be  eaten  by  an  earthworm.  They 
then  hatch  and  infect  the  earthworm,  and 
the  infected  earthworm  is  eaten  by  the  pig. 
Again  the  larvae  migrate  to  the  lung. 

“Usually,”  said  Dr.  Trace,  “one  shot  of 
Dictycide  will  do  it.  But  for  severely  in¬ 
fected  animals  we  recommend  a  second 
or  even  a  third  dose.  They  can  be  given 
at  daily  or  weekly  intervals.  One  shot  low¬ 
ers  the  population  of  lungwonns,  and 
breaks  the  cycle.  The  natural  resistance  of 
the  animal  helps  after  the  first  shot  so  re¬ 
infection  to  anj'  marked  extent  is  unlikely.” 

Dictycide  is  available  only  through  vet¬ 
erinarians,  throughout  the  U.S.  and  Can¬ 
ada.  The  cost  varies,  since  the  dose  is  one  cc. 
per  35  pounds  body  weight.  The  dose  for  a 
small  pig  might  cost  a  quarter;  for  a  cow, 
taking  20  cc.  (the  maximum  dose)  it  may 
be  a  dollar  or  two.  But  where  it  is  needed, 
it’s  worth  ever)'  mill. 

Intestinal  Worms 

If  the  size  of  the  chemical  field  lined  up 
against  him  is  a  factor,  the  intestinal  worm 
is  far  worse  off  than  the  hmgworm.  There 
are  as  many  or  more  potions  as  there  are 
species  of  worm  that  attack  in  the  gut.  And 
womis  of  this  type  cause  the  most  w'ide- 
spread  worm  damage. 

The  intestinal  w'orm — especially  the  as- 
carid,  or  roundw'orm,  of  hogs — is  easy  to 


FARM  LABOR  SAVERS! 

SELF  FEEDING  PAYS-- IN  MANY  WAYS 

For  35  Years  The  Only  Truly  Waste-Free  Hog  Feeder 

NO  EXPENSIVE  FEED  WASTE 

HHUPlMjjjjjl^  Now  you  can  use  the  same  Smidley  Feeders  being  used 

by  all  the  leading  swine-experiment  stations  in  the  United 
'■  j  States,  who  buy  them  because  they  are  the  only  truly 
^  waste  proof  feeders  on  the  market. 


Designed  to: 

it  HANDLE  PELLETS  AND  SHELLED  CORN 
it  CUT  LABOR  COSTS  80% 
it  FEED  ALL  GROUND  FEEDS 
it  FEED  BEEF  AND  DAIRY  CATTLE 
it  GET  10%  FASTER  GAINS 


CATTLE  SELF  FEEDER 


LAMB  CREEPS  •  PIG  CREEPS  •  CALF  CREEPS  •  FOUNTAINS 

Writ*  for  Descriptive  Foldort  and  Pricos 

WEBBER  C.  FRENCH,  MFR. 


WASHINGTON  COURT  HOUSE,  OHIO 


East  af  tht  Mittitsiopi 


BRITT,  IOWA 

Wast  af  tha  Mlulssippi 


$3,000  to  $10,0001 

WE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT 


Highest  quality  —  Choice 


Noted  for  Highest  Quality 


Famous  for  Best  Construction 


of  115  Modern  Floor  Plans 


During  the  past  53  years  Aladdin 
has  sold  more  Readi-Cut  Homes 
than  any  other  pre-cut  house  manu¬ 
facturer.  Aladdin  Readi-Cut  Homes 
have  been  built  in  all  49  states  and  38 
foreign  countries.  Today,  thousands  of  these 
homes  are  as  sound  and  livable  as  they  were 
50  years  ago.  The  reason:  —  High  Quality 
Material  plus  Sturdy  Construction.  You  enjoy 
Economy,  too,  through  Aladdin’s  tremendous 
Buying  Power  and  Advanced  Manufacturing 
Methods.  And  you  can  save  up  to  30%  on 
labor  by  doing  all  or  part  of  the  work  your¬ 
self.  More  than  half  of  our  customers  build 
their  own  Aladdin  Homes.  All  material  is 
precision  cut  in  our  mill  —  ready  to  use.  Easy- 
to-read  blueprints  and  special  instruction 
book  simplify  every  step.  Aladdin  offers  the 
latest  designs— 5  to  8  rooms— Colonial,  Ranch, 
Cape  Cod,  Split  Level,  and  2-Story.  Mail 
coupon  today  for  our  beautiful  72-page,  full 
color,  1959  "Book  of  Homes”. 


Build  your  own  home 

and  ^ 

SAVE  THOUSANDS 
of  DOLLARS 


STREET. 


I 


Mail  to  THE  ALADDIN  COMPANY.  Bay  City,  Michigan 


I  enclose  25c  for  your  72-page 
BOOK  OF  HOMES 


L-50 


ALADDIN 

READI-CUT 

HOMES 
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Get  full-rated  capacityl 

Fairbanks-Morse  PomonaTurbine  Pumps 


Today’s  greatest  irrigation 
pump  value! 

Whether  you  plan  to  pump  with  belt-drive, 
geared  head  or  electric  motor . . .  you’re  sure  of 
full-rated  capacity  at  low  operating  cost  with 
F-M  Pomona  Turbine  Pumps! 

As  your  field  conditions  change,  you  match 
pump  capacity  precisely  and  easily  by  adjust¬ 
ing  the  semi-open  bronze  impellers  from  ground 
level.  This  feature  also  permits  compensation 
for  eventual  wear — important  over  the  years. 
Initial  installation  and  changing  to  other  types 
of  drive  are  greatly  simplified. 

For  every  type  of  irri¬ 
gation-flood  or  sprinkler, 
from  deep  well  or  surface 
source — Fairbanks-Morse 
proven  quality  protects  your 
pump  investment.  Contact 
your  nearby  F-M  Pomona 
Pump  Dealer  today. 

F-M  Pomona  Turbine  Pumps  ore  also 
available  with  geared-head  or 
electric  motor  drive. 


Fairbanks-Morse 

a  name  werffc  remembering  when  yew  want  the  BIST 

PUMPS  e  SCALES  e  ELECTRIC  MOTORS  e  DIESEL,  DUAL  FUEL  AND  GAS  ENGINES 
LOCOMOTIVES  e  COMPRESSORS  e  GENERATORS  e  MAGNETOS  e  HOME  WATER  SYSTEMS 

I - — - 1 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co.,  Dept.  FQ-2A 
600  South  Michigan  Ave.,  CMcago  5,  Ill. 

□  Send  new  F-M  Pomona  Turbine  Bulletin  6957-1 
Q  Send  name  and  address  of  my  nearest  F-M  Pomona  Pump 
Dealer. 


Address^ 


City  or  Town_ 
State _ 


My  source  of  water_ 


detect.  It  appears  in  the  feces,  a  white  monster  up  to  a  foot  long, 
pale  and  disgusting.  An  animal  may  have  so  many  they  completely 
block  the  lower  intestine,  and  autopsy  shows  the  intestine  bulging 
like  a  braided  rope,  shaped  by  the  adult  worms  it  contains. 

Hog  worms  are  ever  a  problem.  The  habits  of  a  hog  are  the 
worm’s  delight.  The  hog  is,  in  confinement,  not  a  fastidious  eater, 
with  dung  and  food  often  too  close  together. 

The  ascarid  or  roundworm  is  the  most  common  worm  in 
hogs.  It  is  also  the  biggest  but  the  smaller  whipworm,  in  num¬ 
bers,  can  be  just  as  damaging. 

Drugs  have  improved,  they  now  control  more  species  of 
worms.  The  three  most  important  intestinal  wonns  of  swine  in 
most  areas  are  the  roundwonn,  the  nodular  worm,  and  the  whip¬ 
worm.  These  last  two  are  smaller  worms,  but  heavy  infections 
can  be  just  as  fatal  as  ascarids. 

Salt,  sand,  and  skim  milk  have  at  various  times  been  credited 
with  the  ability  to  deworm  swine.  Now  chemicals  bring  more  than 
just  discomfort  to  the  parasites. 

Sodium  fluoride  is  a  common  wormer,  but  also  a  dangerous 
poison.  In  extremely  small  amounts  it  builds  healthy  teeth, 
slightly  more  of  it  will  kill  internal  parasites,  and  not  too  much 
more  kills  pigs.  One  pound  of  fluoride  is  mixed  with  99  pounds 
of  dry  feed.  This  is  offered  to  the  animals  for  24  hours  only. 
Fluoride  tastes  bad  to  the  pigs,  so  feed  intake  is  depressed.  How¬ 
ever,  the  fluoride  can  kill  most  of  the  roundworms — 97  per  cent 
in  a  USDA  test.  If  directions  are  followed  there  is  no  difficulty 
and  sodium  fluoride  kills  young  and  old  roundworms.  It  is  prob¬ 
ably  the  cheapest  wormer  at  about  a  nickel  a  pig. 

Cadmium  compounds — either  the  oxide  or  the  anthranilate — 
have  worm-killing  properties.  Both  cause  vomiting  in  overdoses. 
The  oxide  is  fed  at  fifteen  parts  in  ten  thousand  of  feed,  the 
anthranilate  44  parts  in  ten  thousand,  both  for  three  consecutive 
days.  The  feed  is  palatable,  and  at  the  rates  given,  there  is  no  ill 
effect  on  the  pigs.  The  oxide  killed  98  per  cent  of  the  round- 
worms  in  one  USDA  test.  The  anthranilate  is  just  as  effective, 
but  the  worms  are  voided  from  the  third  to  the  tenth  day  after 
worming.  The  cost  is  about  a  quarter,  but  the  pigs  must  be  held 
for  30  days  before  slaughter,  as  the  cadmium  accumulates  in  the 
liv'er  and  kidneys  and  is  only  slowly  excreted.  Sole  U.  S.  dis¬ 
tributor  for  the  anthranilate  is  Hess  and  Clark  at  Ashland,  Ohio. 

The  piperazine  compounds  were  introduced  as  wonn  killers 
quite  recently — within  the  last  four  years  in  any  quantity.  They 
have  a  large  margin  of  safety— being  practically  non-poisonous 
for  swine.  They  are  put  into  feed  or  drinking  water,  in  doses 
based  on  the  average  weight  of  the  pigs.  The  minimum  dose  is 
50  milligrams  of  piperazine  base  per  pound  of  pig.  Parv'ex  is 
another  piperazine  compound,  comparable  in  effect  to  sodium 
fluoride,  but  far  safer.  Most  of  the  piperazine  compounds  cost 
around  10  cents  for  a  100-pound  pig.  Several  companies  offer 
them  under  slightly  different  names.  The  piperazines  are  also 
useful  for  roundwonns  in  other  animals. 

With  the  poisonous  wormers,  worming  was  a  one-shot  oper¬ 
ation,  and  the  hog  lot  was  slippery  with  wonns  within  24  hours. 
Not  so  with  hygromycin**,  latest  of  the  hog  wormers. 

This  antibiotic,  developed  by  Eli  Lilly  and  Co.,  Indianapolis, 
is  fed  to  hogs  for  a  long  period,  and  controls  worms  on  a  long¬ 
term  basis.  Hygromycin®  has  a  wide  safety  margin — it  takes  a  very 
concentrated  mixture  to  produce  even  the  slightest  irritation — 
and  is  highly  effective  at  the  recommended  dosage.  Market  hogs 
should  be  kept  on  hygromycin®  from  15  to  20  pounds  weight, 
when  they  begin  starter  rations,  until  they  reach  100  pounds. 
Hygromycin**  is  sold  as  Hygromix,  a  pre-mix  which  is  mixed 
with  feed  at  the  required  lev'el. 

Dr.  Charles  Chappel,  of  Eli  Lilly,  explained.  “Hygromix 
can  be  fed  all  the  way  until  a  pig  goes  to  market.  But  when  a 
pig  gets  to  100  pounds  and  he’s  clean,  then  the  economics  of  any 
drug  is  questionable  though  there  may  be  cases  in  extremely  in¬ 
fected  areas  where  it  would  pay  to  go  to  market  weight.’’ 

The  Hygromix  is  fed  to  sows  for  the  last  eight  weeks  of  ges¬ 
tation.  “It  may  not  have  much  effect  on  the  sows,”  said  Dr. 
Chappel,  “but  some  of  these  worms  may  carry  virus  diseases.  It 
is  known  they  carry  hog  cholera.  We  feed  it  to  the  sows  so  they 
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j  LANSING  4,  MICHIGAN 
1  SAN  JOSE,  CALIFORNIA 
nd  Chemicol  Corporation 


all-around  time  and 
labor  saver... 


multi-purpose  high  pressure  sprayer 


No  other  equipment  on  your  farm  or  ranch,  excepting  your  tractor,  can  do 
so  many  jobs  so  well.  The  John  Bean  Royalette  is* equipment  you'll  use  year 
around  —  a  sprayer  that  will  pay  for  itself  many  times  over  in  hours  of 
labor  saved. 

You'll  value  the  Royalette's  dependability,  easy  operation  and  low  upkeep, 
too.  Only  John  Bean  pumps  have  lifetime  Sapphite  cylinders  —  so  hard  that 
spray  materials  can  cause  no  wear.  Pump  pressures  up  to  400  lbs.  are  at  your 
disposal  —  enough  to  drive  through  matted  hair  to  cattle's  hides,  ideal  for 
tough  cleaning  jobs,  and  ample  for  all  types  of  boom  and  hand-gun  spraying. 
New,  low  cost  Royalettes  offer  the  widest  range  of  pump  and  tank  capacities 
available,  plus  a  complete  selection  of  spray  booms  and  accessories  and  10 
different  mountings,  including  skid,  trailer  and  power  take-off  models. 


1  •  Spray  fruit  trees 

2.  Control  livestock  pests 

3.  Control  mosquitoes  around  yard 

4.  Apply  liquid  fertilizers,  control  weeds 

5.  Spray  row  crops 

6.  Disinfect  poultry  houses 

7.  Clean  dairy  barns 
Control  brush 

9.  Control  road  dust 
10.  Spray  water-soluable  paints 
11-  Clean  farm  implements 

12. ^  Control  flies 

13.  Have  emergency  fire  protection 


SEE  YOUR  DEALER  — MAIL  COUPON  FOR  DETAILS 


75  years  of  sprayer  leadership 


Please  send  me  complete  details  on> 

I  I  New  Royalette  All-Purpose  Sprayers 

I  )  New  Aircrop  Sprayers  and  Attachments 


_ -7/— "7 - — 1959  marks  John  Bean's  75th  Diamond  Jubilee  Anniversary 

in  serving  agriculture's  needs  for  more  efficient  crop  protec- 
******** *^^^  tion.  John  Bean  research  coupled  with  the  facilities  of  one  of 
America's  largest  corporations,  the  Food  Machinery  and 
Chemical  Corporation,  consistently  produces  the  most  com- 
plete  line  of  high  quality  agricultural  sprayers  you  can  buy. 
John  Bean  sprayers  are  backed  by  unequalled  technical  experience  and  manufacturing 
skill  .  .  .  are  made  right  to  do  the  job  right  .  .  .  and  are  built  to  last  longer.  See  your 
John  Bean  dealer  for  all  your  sprayer  requirements. 


)  Form  Sprayer  Lin* 

)  Sp««d  Sproyers  for  Orchords 
)  "‘Rogittorod"  Shur-Ran*  Sprinkler  Irrigolion 


Address. 


State 


SPECIAL  REPORT  ON  BULK  MILK  COOLING 


What  you  should  look 
for  in  a  Bulk  Milk  Cooler 


•  Fast,  Efficient  Cooling 

#  Low  Operating  Costs 

•  Trouble-Free  Operation 

#  Positive  Refrigerant  Controi 


Generally  speaking,  the  most  effi¬ 
cient  bulk  coolers  are  those  that 
employ  the  most  direct  methods  of 
cooling.  In  the  past,  direct  expan¬ 
sion  coolers  have  usually  been  fa¬ 
vored  over  ice  bank  types,  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  cooling  action  was 
transferred  directly  from  the  copper 
coils  to  the  bottom  of  the  tank  li^er 
and  then  to  the  milk.  Because  there 
was  no  water  to  cool  and  pump,  the 
milk  was  cooled  faster  and  operating 
costs  were  lower. 


Flat,  narrow,  refrigerant  passageways  are 
built  right  into  the  tank  liner.  Freon  is  forced 
through  these  passageways  .  .  .  the  cooling 
surface  is  in  direct  contact  with  the  milk. 

Sunset’s  Positive  Refrigerant 
Control  carries  the  principle  of  di¬ 
rect  cooling  even  further.  The  pas¬ 
sageways  through  which  the  refrig¬ 
erant  flows  are  actually  a  part  of  the 
tank  liner  itself.  The  cooling  surface 
is  in  direct  contact  with  the  milk. 

Positive  Refrigerant  Control  gives 
you  several  important  advantages. 
Because  you  are  cooling  just  the 
milk,  and  not  surrounding  air  or 
water,  your  operating  costs  are  at  a 
minimum.  Because  your  tank  oper¬ 
ates  less  hours  a  day,  it  will  have  a 
longer  life  and  you  will  have  less 
service  calls.  Your  Sunset  cooler  will 
operate  only  3  to  5  hoius  a  day  com¬ 
pared  with  12  to  20  hours  a  day  for 
ice  bank  type  coolers. 


Because  the  cooling  surface  is  in 
direct  contact  with  the  milk,  your 
milk  will  be  cooled  faster.  Also,  all 
sections  of  the  refrigerating  com¬ 
partment  are  cooled  equally  .  .  . 
temperature  levels  are  constant 
throughout  the  tank. 


I  Sunset  Cooler  with  Fositive  Refrigerant  Control 
Compressor  operates  only  3  to  S  hours  a 
day  compared  with  1 2  to  20  hours  for  ice 
bank  coolers. 

Sunset  Coolers,  with  Positive  Re¬ 
frigerant  Control,  represent  the  ulti¬ 
mate  in  simplicity  of  design.  There’s 
no  water  filled  inner  liner  ...  no 
chance  for  corrosion  to  get  started 
from  the  inside.  There  is  no  pump 
working  constantly,  susceptible  to 
costly  and  time  consuming  break¬ 
downs.  Because  there  is  no  water 
chamber,  there  is  never  a  problem 
of  keeping  the  water  clean  or  the 
circulation  pipes  unplugged. 


FREE  PLANNING  KIT... 

These  kits  contain  floor  planning 
sheets  and  cut-outs  for  milk  house 
equipment.  They're  invaluable 
when  planning  your  layout.  Ask 
your  Sunset  Dealer  or  write  to  the 
address  below.  Also  ask  for  1 6 
page  Sunset  Bulk  Milk  Cooling 
Profit  Book. 


Write  to  the  address  below  or  see 
your  local  Sunset  Dealer  for  more 
information  on  the  latest  develop¬ 
ment  in  bulk  milk  tanks.  Sunset’s 
Positive  Refrigerant  Control. 


Pick  your  cooler  from  3  designs;  11  different  models 


"Low  line" 


"Space  saver' 


-JlSUNSETlt 

^1  MltK  COOilE  IPP 


"Big  standard" 


SUNSET  EQUIPMENT  CO. 


P.  O.  Box  3536-M  •  St.  Paul  1,  Minnesota 


won’t  be  spreading  worm  eggs  to  the  baby  pigs.”  For  feeder 
pigs.  Dr.  Chappel  said  Hygromix  for  eight  weeks  is  the  answer. 

But  if  hogs  are  not  feeding,  or  if  they  look  extremely  wormy,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  use  one  of  the  purge-type  wormers — to  get 
the  worms  out — and  then  go  on  with  the  Hygromix  for  eight 
weeks.  There  is  no  trouble  or  interaction  between  the  two  types 
of  wormers,  given  separately  or  together. 

“There  aren’t  many  ‘don’ts’  with  Hygromix,”  Dr.  Chappel 
said.  “Hygromix  is  used  in  dry  feeds  only,  as  it  would  be  hard 
to  control  the  dose  in  liquids.  It  should  be  fed  only  in  the  com¬ 
plete  ration.  When  it  is  fed  in  a  protein  supplement  with  grain 
free  choice  in  a  separate  hopper  the  dose  cannot  be  controlled.” 

Hygromycin®  controls  ascarids,  nodular  and  whipworms  in 
swine.  It  is  no  use  with  cattle  or  sheep,  though  recent  trials 
show  it  controls  some  poultry  worms.  Unlike  the  other  wormers, 
it  will  prevent  egg-laying  by  the  worms.  It  has  no  taste,  and 
does  not  affect  feed  consumption.  The  egg-laying  mechanism 
of  the  parasite  is  hit  first,  and  following  that  the  worms  begin 
to  be  eliminated  from  the  body.  It  is  not  a  fast  action,  and 
few,  if  any,  dead  worms  will  be  seen  in  the  feces,  but  the  action 
has  been  over  90  per  cent  in  tests.  Hygromix  costs  between  $2  to 
$3  for  a  ton  of  feed,  or  about  30  cents  for  60  days  per  pig. 

Some  reports  on  the  effectiveness  of  wormers  in  swine  have 
commented  on  economics.  The  product  was  efficient,  and  the 
worms  were  eliminated,  but  the  wormed  group  did  not  gain 
faster  than  the  wormy  control  group,  nor  did  they  go  to  market 
earlier.  This  is  not  always  the  case  by  any  means,  but  it  does 
show  the  tolerance  for  a  few  worms  a  pig  (or  any  other  animal) 
has.  Not  all  cattle  and  hogs  need  worming.  Sheep  are  rarely 
beyond  the  need  for  systematic  worming. 

Constant  vigilance  against  these  silent  robbers  is  wise  hus¬ 
bandry'.  Most  livestock  men  who  keep  a  close  daily  watch  over 
their  herds  check  the  need  for  worming.  But  a  laboratory  exam¬ 
ination  of  a  fresh  specimen  of  dung  is  the  only  sure  way  of 
determining  the  type  and  degree  of  worm  infestation. 

A  light  to  moderate  infestation  of  worms  does  not  neces¬ 
sarily  impair  health  or  lengthen  the  feeding  period  of  well-fed 
animals.  This  accounts  for  some  of  the  apparently  inconsistent 
reports  in  experiments  aimed  to  determine  the  efficiency  and 
economic  value  of  worming  agents.  But  even  a  moderate  worm 
infestation  can  be  a  factor  during  periods  of  stress. 

Worms  in  cattle  and  sheep  are  as  common  as  in  pigs.  Perhaps 
the  signs  are  not  as  common,  but  worms  are  a  factor  in  their 
health;  too  often  they  are  among  the  last  things  to  suspect  as  a 
cause  for  a  sickly  ruminant. 

Copper  sulphate  and  nicotine  have  uses  as  sheep  wonners, 
but  they  are  both  poisons,  with  low  tolerance  levels.  The  pipera¬ 
zine  compounds  can  be  used  in  cattle  as  well  as  pigs,  but  none 
of  the  three  are  as  good  as  phenothiazine. 

Phenothiazine  can  be  given  as  a  drench,  in  a  bolus,  as  cap¬ 
sules  or  mi.xed  with  the  feed,  dry  or  wet.  Two  doses  are  given, 
three  weeks  apart,  as  phenothiazine  will  not  kill  immature 
worms,  and  the  second  dose  gets  the  worms  that  develop  after 
the  first  dose.  The  dosage  for  sheep  is  more  or  less  standard  at 
12/2  grams  for  lambs;  25  grams  for  heavier  or  mature  sheep. 
Dosage  for  cattle  ranges  from  20  grams  to  80  grams  depending 
on  age  and  body  weight.  Substantial  overdoses  of  phenothia¬ 
zine  to  cattle  and  sheep  are  not  generally  harmful,  but  repeated 
standard  doses  at  15-day  intervals  will  do  a  better  job  in  heavy 
infestation  than  a  dramatic  one-shot  overdose. 

Lead  arsenate  is  the  remedy  for  tapeworms  in  cattle  and 
sheep.  It  does  a  good  job,  but  again  is  a  poisonous  chemical,  and 
care  is  needed.  A  small  amount,  half  a  gram  to  a  gram,  varies 
with  the  size  of  the  cattle.  This  is  best  done  by  a  veterinarian. 

No  wormer  works  100  per  cent  on  every  animal  treated.  One  re¬ 
maining  female  worm  means  eggs — in  some  cases  millions  of  eggs 
a  day — and  that  means  future  infections.  In  some  cases,  any  worm 
is  enough;  as  one  worm  contains  both  sexes,  it  lays  fertile  eggs  with¬ 
out  outside  help.  The  newer  chemicals  make  life  easier — but 
they  only  enable  the  farmer  to  forget  the  worm  for  a  while.  He 
has  a  habit  of  returning. 
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Only  the  best  weed  killers  come  in 
this  easy-to-use  spout-top  can” 


won’t  clog  nozzles.  Don’t  take  chances  with  weeds 
this  year;  clean  up  your  fields  early  with  Monsanto 
2,4-D  .  .  .  only  a  few  pennies’  worth  goes  a  long  way. 
Buy  the  best  2,4-D;  you’ll  get  it  in  Monsanto’s 
easy -to -handle  pour-spout  can. 


Now  you  can  get  all  of  Monsanto’s  powerful  2,4-D 
weed  killers  in  this  easy-flow  container.  And  with 
this  brand,  you  get  the  best,  chemically,  you  can 
buy.  It’s  full  strength,  mixes  easy,  sprays  clean  and 


MONSANTO  CHEMICAL  COMPANY,  Organic  ChamicaU  Division 
Form  Chamicals  Dapartmanl,  St.  Louis  66,  Missouri 

Send  today  for  FREE  copy  of  "Red  Emin's  Weed  and  Brush  Killing  Guide.”  Tells  how  you  con  get 
cleaner  fields  with  Monsanto  Form  Chemicals:  Rondox® . . .  Vegodex®  . . .  2,4-D  and  MCP  weed 
killers  . . .  brush  killers. 


See  the  dealer  who  displays 
this  sign.  He’li  have  the 
Monsanto  spray  safest  for 
your  crop,  best  for  your 
weed  and  brush  problems. 


Nome. 


Address. 


City  or  County. 


THE  BILL  CAMP  STORY 

{Continued  from  pa<^e  54) 

The  present  Mrs.  Camp  was  a  widow 
and  a  sizeable  landowner  at  Trenton,  South 
Carolina.  Her  husband  died  when  her 
three  children  were  quite  young,  but  she 
learned  the  art  of  growing  cotton  and  knew 


Fast,  Low  Cost 
EARTH  MOVING 


Economical  Operation 
Precision  Performance 


Using  your  own  tractor  and  the  2^/t  yard  Eversman 
Scraper,  you  con  do  most  earth  moving  jobs  on  your 
form  by  yourself.  Level  land  for  efficient  irrigation. 
Grade  fields  to  improve  drainage.  Fill  gullies  and 
low  spots.  Build  form  roads.  Make  terraces,  grass 
waterways,  reservoirs,  ponds,  dams,  pit  silos.  Ideal 
for  oil  dirt  hauling  jobs. 


The  Eversman  Scraper 
is  Easy  to  Operate 

Responds  instontly  to  single  valve  hydroulic  control, 
loads  with  low  power  requirements  but  with  large 
tcroper  stability.  Hauls  at  high  speed.  Front  dump 
permits  occurote  control  of  fill.  Strong,  rugged  cort* 
struction.  Yeors  of  trouble-free  service. 


AUTOMATIC 

I  A  Kin  I  cv/ci  CD 


Land  Smoothing  Greatly 
Increases  Yields  Per  Acre 


Eversmon  leveled  fields  meon  more  profits  for 
farmers  through  greotly  increosed  production  per 
ocre.  With  your  own  tractor  and  at  low  cost  you  cani 

1  Prepore  on  ideal  seed  bed  free  of  bock  fur* 
rows  ond  dead  furrows— eliminote  low  wet 
spots  thot  drown  out  crops. 

2  Prepare  a  bose  for  mechanized  forming.  Plant¬ 
ers  will  work  more  efficiently,  cultivating  can 
be  more  accurately  controlled  ond  ot  harvest  time 
you  con  pick  up  all  the  crop. 

3  On  irrigated  lond  you  con  save  expensive  water 
ond  irrigation  time— insure  greoter  yields  since 
each  plont  will  get  its  correct  shore  of  water. 

4Surfoce  water  will  drain  quickly  from  smooth 
fields  before  it  domoges  crops. 

5  Use  the  Eversmon  on  rolling  fields  to  fill  small 
washes  ond  depressions  so  thot  erosion  is  con¬ 
trolled.  Keep  your  topsoil  on  the  fields  with  on 
Eversmon  smoother. 

There  ore  7  oil  purpose  models  for  oil  standard 
farm  troctors. 


EVERSMAN  MFG.  CO 


DEPT.  12  •  CURTIS  t  FIFTH  •  DENVER  4,  COIO. 


how  to  drive  a  tractor  and  repair  a  com¬ 
bine.  She  and  Hill  make  an  ideal  and 
happy  pair.  They  handle  her  farms  in 
South  Carolina  through  resident  managers 
and  frequent  telephone  calls  and  visits. 

Bill  has  been  called  “Scientist  turned 
Farmer”,  for  it  was  in  the  scientific  de¬ 
velopment  of  cotton  that  he  first  achieved 
a  reputation.  He  was  selected  specifically 
for  his  scientific  knowledge  of  cotton  to 
search  out  the  possibilities  in  California, 
and  he  was  for  ten  years  the  head  of  the 
Shafter  Research  Station.  He  has  e.xtended 
his  know-how  to  potatoes,  and  led  the  cam¬ 
paign  against  eradication  of  potato  diseases 
on  the  Coast.  He  has  his  own  research 
scientists  now,  but  he  knows  what  they  are 
doing. 

You  can’t  know  Bill  very  long  without 
discovering  that  a  hatred  of  Communism, 
or  anything  even  tinged  with  pink,  is  the 
ruling  passion  of  his  life.  Some  of  his 
friends  say,  “He  sees  a  Red  behind  every 
bush.”  When  he  was  in  Washington  with 
the  old  Triple- A  he  was  assigned  two 
young  attorneys  as  assistants;  the  tw’o  were 
Alger  Hiss  and  Lee  Pressman.  He  felt 
.America  was  being  sabotaged  by  men  like 
these,  and  he  has  carried  his  distrust  to  this 
day.  “You  can’t  be  just  a  little  Red  any«- 
more  than  you  can  be  just  a  little  preg¬ 
nant,”  he  says.  He  once  said  to  me,  “There 
are  only  two  sorts  of  people  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  good  Americans  and  Reds.” 

How  deeply  he  detests  and  distrusts 
Communists  was  illustrated  when  he  gave 
an  organ  to  the  auditorium  in  Bakersfield 
— provided  a  Communist  was  never  to  be 
permitted  to  play  the  instrument. 

I  agree  with  many  of  his  friends  that  Bill 
Camp  is  too  good  to  be  true,  a  wealthy  and 
successful  man  apparently  without  ene¬ 
mies.  He  can  drive  a  stiff  bargain  and 
take  care  of  himself  in  a  trade,  but  I  have 
yet  to  hear  of  a  single  shady  deal,  or  any 
doubt  about  his  honesty  and  integrity.  He 
likes  jjeople,  keeps  his  friends,  and  his 
home  is  always  full  of  guests.  The  people 
who  work  for  him  say  that  he  pays  good 
wages,  makes  no  unusual  demands  on 
them,  and  is  quick  to  help  them  with  their 
personal  problems. 

I  sat  with  Bill  in  his  office  for  an  hour 
recently  and  watched  these  things  happen. 
A  farmer  phoned  from  Maine  to  talk  of  a 
successor  to  Bill  on  the  directorate  of  the 
United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and 
to  discuss  plans  for  their  joint  potato  oper¬ 
ation  in  Maine  for  1959.  The  leading  peach 
breeder  in  the  West  called  in  pei-son  to  get 
Bill’s  ideas  about  partnership  fanning.  A 
man  phoned  from  Phoenix  wanting  advice 
about  potato  breeding.  .And  finally  he  had 
a  talk  with  a  man  who  calU'd  from  Fresno 
to  get  his  opinion  of  which  of  the  1959 
cotton  plans  were  better,  the  A  or  the  B 
option.  Thus  go  the  busy  hours  of  this 
many-sided  man,  who  always  finds  time  to 
be  attentive  and  courteous  to  those  who 
come  to  him  for  help  or  advice. 

THE  AUTHOR:  Jim  Eleazer  is  ■  frequent  cnnlributor 
to  The  Farm  Quarterly.  He  ic  Information  Specialist  at 
Clemson  Colleife,  S.  C..  and  author  of  “A  Dutch  Pork 
Farm  Boy.” 


INCREASE  FARM  PROFIT 

CUT 

Feeding  Costs 
20  ”■40% 


By  Grinding  your  Own  Groin 
ond  Roughages,  you  con  in- 
crease  the  weight  of  stock 
animals  faster,  and  cut  feed¬ 
ing  costs  from  20  to  40%. 
Feed  home  grown,  GROUND 
shelled  or  ear  corn,  oats, 
wheat,  alfalfa,  clover  and  soy 
bean  hay.  Stock  and  Poultry 
need  GROUND  FEED  the  year  'round  to  produce  more  meat 
or  milk  ot  less  cost.  A  BELL  Modem  Hammer-Mill  will  do  oil 
your  Grinding  for  you,  at  surprisingly  low  cost;  as  little  as 
Vs  cents  per  hundred  pounds. 


ELECTRIC  MOTOR,  ENGINE  OR  TRACTOR  POWER 

Bell  Hammer-Mills  ore  adopted  to  be  used  with  any  kind 
of  power,  but  are  usually  equipped  with  Electric  Motor  V-Belt 
Drive.  Thoroughly  Modern,  Life-Time 
construction,  with  Automatic  Stop, 

Blower,  Groin  Elevating  attachment. 

Dust  Collector,  Double  Spout  Sacker, 
os  desired. 


Hammer  Mills 

TWO  SITES  TO  CHOOSE  FROM  —  THo 
No.  10  Modium  Copocity,  with  3  H.R. 
Eloc.  Motor,  or  tho  No.  30  tIC  Co- 
pecity  Mill,  wiinf  o  S  N.f.  tioc.  Motor, 
or  7  to  10  H.R.  009100. 

^  Roll-tooriog  Shoft  ood  Rotor 
»  iooriogt  HARDENED  Stool  Hooi- 
^  o»or«  ood  Hoowoof-piot,  ootily 
iotofchoopooblo  cmd  rovoniblo. 
Stool  rotor  plotot. 

Jk  Scrooot  oro  ootily  ood  qoickly 


othor. 

Rrocticolly  oothiog  to  oood  ro- 
>  plociof  or  ropoir  for  otooy  yoort 
of  ovorogo  wto.  Evoo  tcrooot  ood 
rototiog  portt  will  lot!  oloiott 
iodofioitoly 

Ovor  o  mitlioo  Griodiog  Mills 
I  hovo  booo  otodo  by  this  Com- 
pooy.  io  bwtioost  ovor  lOOyoors. 
Soo  yovr  Doolor  or  writo  os  diroct 
for  comploto  ioforiootioo. _ 


Yoiir  Cofftlo  of 


XOSTLY  STOCK-PESTS 


Cotthd 

_ niEs 

Fuliif  AatdmaliC 


OILERS 


The  ortly  low-cost  cattle  oiler  that  is  fully  automatic.  Re¬ 
member,  if  an  oiler  isn't  automatic,  it  isn't  worth  installing. 
Farnam  Rope-Wick  Oilers  are  not  just  “backrubbers". 
they  are  completely  automatic  oilers,  the  result  of  more 
than  10  years'  experience  building  oilers.  Cattle  use  them 
better.  Get  better  coverage  of  insecticides.  Can't  tear  them 
up,  and  won't  wear  them  out  for  years  to  come.  Easy  to 


install.  Attach  to  any  post,  anywhere. 

'Bett&o  T^u&i ! 


HIRE’S  WMyi"~A 

Giant  3"  Marino  Ropo  rubbing  element  provides 
perfect  rubbing  and  scratching  surface.  Oils  cattle 
thoroughly,  all  over!  S-Gal.  Oil  Supply  lasts  for 
weeks.  Keeps  rope  saturated  at  all  times.  Auto¬ 
matic  Valva  releases  oil  every  time  animal  uses 
the  oiler.  Entire  unit  is  Spring  Protactad  from  dam¬ 
age  and  excessive  wear. 


Accept 


This  "FREE  TRIAL  OFFER”! 

Try  Rope-Wick  Oilers  at  our  risk!  Write  for  Illustrated 
Literature,  our  low  prices,  and  30-Day  Trial  Plan 

FARNAM  CO.  Sept.  R-7  1701  Nk  MHi,  OMANA,  NIIR. 
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The  year's  most  exciting  farm  news!  A  new  production  tool 
that  brings  you  a  handsome  return  on  your  investment 
year  after  year! 

Special  Lok-Frame  construction  saves  steel,  erection 
time,  maintenance.  Sizes  and  types  to  save  you  labor,  re¬ 
duce  operating  costs,  increase  efficiency,  and  build  your 
profits  —  all  around  the  farm.  Spacious  —  good-looking  — 
convertible  to  many  uses.  Financing  available. 

Mail  the  coupon  below  today  for  further  information. 


Beef  Cattle 
Housing 


Dairy  Cattle 
Housing 


Machinery 

Storage 


Other  Inland  Steel  Buildings  Include  LOK-RIB,  arch-type  dear-span 
building  —  and  RIGID  FRAME,  straight-sidewall  dear-span  building 


Fill  out  coupon  NOW! 


/  L  _  /  /  inland  steel  products  company 

.  ji  4089  W.  Burnham  SiracI,  Milwaukt*  I,  Wisconiin 

/  /  I  3™  inteFCsted  in  a  Lok-Frame  Building.  Enclosed 

17“  ~  -'$J  /  $ . for  the  sets  of  plans  checked : 

/  □  No.  LFP-A 

/  Machinery  Storage  (13  buildings  described),  25^ 
/  □  No.  LFP-B 

—  Beef  Cattle  Housing  (12  buildings  described),  25^ 

□  No.  LFP-C  —  Dairy  Cattle  Housing  (13  buildings  described),  25« 

□  No.  LFP-D  - 

Housing  for  Hogs,  Sheep,  Poultry  (8  buildings  described),  25c 

□  All  four  sets  of  plans,  $1.00 


Expert  planning  help  — 
yours  with  Inland  Plan  Service 

Includes  information  that 

saves  you  money  and  head-  I 

aches,  when  you  build: 

(1)  Simplified  floor  plans; 

(2)  Things  to  think  about 
before  you  build;  (3)  How 

.  Dr.  H.  J.  Barre 

to  figure  your  size  require¬ 
ments.  Other  useful  facts.  Prepared  by  Dr. 
H.  J.  Barre,  well-known  agricultural  en¬ 
gineering  consultant.  Four  different  sets 
available  —  25^  each,  prepaid.  Order  by 
coupon. 


Route. 


County. 


Town. 
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To  Market  Faster  on... 


te 


"EVERY  LITTER  A  PIGGY  BANK 
FOR  PROFITS”  WITH  NEW  RED  ROSE 
SCIENTIFIC  PROVEN  FEEDING  PROGRAM 

You’ll  save  time  .  .  .  send  your  pigs  to  market  in  20  days 
less  time!  You’ll  save  money  .  .  .  Red  Rose  “Thrifty 
Pig’’  Program  gets  them  to  market  on  65  lbs.  less  feed 
per  pig!  At  the  right  is  a  summary  of  1957  and  1958 
Production  at  the  Red  Rose  Research  Center.  Litters 
raised  since  preparation  of  this  summary  have  shown  even 
greater  feed  efficiency  and  growth  at  equivalent  ages. 

FREE  INTRODUCTORY  OFFER 


for  Spring  Farrowing! 

50  lbs.  of  new  Red  Rose  Pig  Grower 
Pellets  with  every  500  lbs.  of  Red 
Rose  Pig  Starter  Pellets.  Look 
for  the  coupon  in  every 
bag  of  Red  Rose  Pig 
I:  Starter  Pellets. 


GUARANTEED  FEEDS 

"  CdAcCmoK  ‘ 

ESTABLISHED  IS42 

lANCASTEB,  PA  .  YOPK  PA  .  CmciEVIllE,  OHIO 
TAMPA.  FLA  .  SANFOPD.  N.C.  •  CHAMBLEE.  CA. 


Distributed:  Maine  to  Florida, 


Ohio  to  the  Atlantic 


rA 


r#4 


■ 


Less  Feed  Per 


RedwRose 


"THRIFTY  PIG” 
PROGRAM 


Here’s  the  big  farming  news  of  the  year!  From  the  Swine  Department 
of  the  Red  Rose  Research  Center  comes  another  advancement  in  profitable 
pork  production.  It’s  the  Red  Rose  “Thrifty  Pig”  Program  that 
provides  a  new  way  to  raise  pigs  at  lower  cost,  less  feed  and  fewer  days 
to  market  weight. 

Red  Rose  Pig  Starter  Pellets,  Red  Rose  Pig  Grower  Pellets  and  Red 
Rose  Porkmaker — or  Red  Rose  Supplements  with  grain — are  high  efficiency 
feeds  containing  all  the  necessary  vitamins,  antibiotics,  zinc  and  other 
trace  minerals  for  top  growth. 

Combine  Red  Rose  Feeds  with  good  stock,  good  management  and 
iron  injection  of  little  pigs  at  birth  and  you,  too,  will  agree  that  there  is 
more  money  in  swine  raised  the  Red  Rose  “Thrifty  Pig”  way. 


Results  with  RED  ROSE  "Thrifty  Pig"  Program  at  Red  Rose  Research  Center 


Pigs 

Marketed 

No. 

Litters 

No. 

Pigs 

Farrowed 

Av.  Wgt. 
Birth 

Av.  Wgt. 
28  days 

Av.  Wgt. 
56  days 

Av.  Wgt. 
112  days 

Days  to 
reach 
200  lb.  av. 

Feed 

Consumed 

Av.  Daily 
Gain 

From  Birth 

1957 

9 

1 10 

2.6  lbs. 

14.8  lbs. 

40  lbs. 

1  1 1  lbs. 

1 65  days 

585  lbs. 

1.10  lbs. 

1958 

10 

116 

2.9  lbs. 

1  5.8  lbs. 

47  lbs. 

131  lbs. 

1 45  days 

520  lbs. 

1.34  lbs. 

INCLUDES  ALL  FEED  EXCEPT  SOW’S  MILK 


Ask  your  Feed  Dealer  for  a  copy  of  "Thrifty  Pig"  Feeding  Guide  Chart 

IRON  I  NJ ECTI ON  insures  proper  amount  of  iron  to  help  prevent  pig  anemia 
ahd  promote  growth. 

RED  ROSE  TC  FEED  to  improve  vigor  and  appetite  after  vaccination,  for  before 
and  after  farrowing  or  during  times  of  stress. 
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ONE-STOP  Grain  Service 


Drying-in-Storage 


DRY-O-MATION  is 
available  as  standard 
equipment  with 
many  of  the  leading 
manufacturers  of 
storage  bins.  Ask 
for  it. 


DRY-O-MATION  is  also  available  with 
“ELECTRI-CON”  ...  a  unitized  electric  machine. 


Write  for  your  free  copy  of 
“YOUR  GRAIN  IN  THK 
FUTURE”.  When  you  do 
please  mention  the  type,  size 
and  brand  of  storage  e<)uip- 
ment  you  have  or  in  which 
you  are  intereste<l. 


BOOST  IRRIGATION 


EFFICIENCY  WITH 
RAIN  BIRD 
SPRINKLERS 

Rain  Bird  No.  30-TNT 

When  you  want  more  efficient  sprinkling  with 
lower  maintenance  —  use  Rain  Bird.  Patented 
spoon-type  arm  and  slow  rotation  means  even 
water  distribution  and  absorption.  Simple  design  — 
fewest  moving  parts.  The  rugged  "bridge”  top, 
a  Rain  Bird  exclusive,  provides  balanced  2-point 
drive  for  minimum  wear.  Over  ?1  models  to 
th<H)se  from.  For  areas  with  air  or  waterborne  sand 
or  silt  — specify  TNT  bearings,  a  significant  new 
Rain  Bird  development.  See  your  local  Rain 
Bird  dealer  soon,  or  write  for  literature. 
NATIONAL  RAIN  BIRD  SALES  &  ENGINEERING  CORP. 
Azusa,  California 
RAINY  SPRINKLER  SALES 
609  West  Lake  Street,  Peoria,  Illinois 
RAIN  BIRD  SPRINKLER  MFG.  CO.,  LTD. 
54  East  Cordova  Street,  Vancouver  4,  B.C.,  Canada 


NEW,  STREAMLINED 


lahkmobile 

PORTABLE  AIR  COMPRESSOR 


Low  slung  design  makes  moving  safe  and  easy. 
Heavy  duty  single  cylinder  compressor.  Electric 
motor  or  gasoline  engine.  Two  tank  sizes. 
Portable  TANKMOBILE,  with  accessories,  can 
perform  a  wide  variety  of  farm  jobs  for  you: 

Inflate  tires  for  best  performance 
Pressure-grease  your  machinery 
Spray-paint  buildings,  equipment,  fences 
Air  clean  farm  tools 
Fumigate  and  disinfect 

Ask  your  dealer  to  bring  out  a  new  TANKMO¬ 
BILE  and  demonstrate  how  you  can  save  time, 
labor  and  money ...  or  write  for  catalog  today. 


Tkt  Ciakksll-Haitfda  Cs. 

Ill-C  Raiirsad  Ava.,  Harritaa,  Okia 


CA.MF’BKLl.-HAL)SFELD 


HOW  TO  LICK  THE  FORAGE 
PROBLEM 

(Continued  from  page  90) 

from  a  top  of  60  per  cent,  which  is  achieved 
in  perhaps  1  time  out  of  7,  to  a  65  per  cent 
reco\er\'  in  6  times  out  of  7.  The  rate  of 
recoverv'  is  the  per  cent  of  the  nutrients  in 
the  standing  crop  that  are  saved  in  the 
presenation. 

Be  sure  the  crimper  you  buy  rejects 
stones.  Some  merely  stall.  Since  hay  con¬ 
ditioners  drop  the  material  a  little  higher 
on  the  stubble  than  they  picked  it  up,  they 
help  to  pre\ent  more  stones  from  damag¬ 
ing  baling  equipment.  Be  certain  the 
crimper  or  crusher  picks  up  the  mowed 
crop  well.  The  ideal  set-up  \NOuld  be  to 
have  a  power  take-off  arianged  so  a  mower 
and  crusher  could  he  operated  at  once,  the* 
mower  at  the  side  and  the  crusher  behind, 
picking  up  the  swath  cut  on  the  preceding 
round. 

Heated  air  dr\ing  is  too  costly  for  many 
farms,  unless  the  hay  is  to  be  sold,  in  which 
case  artiRcial  diying  is  always  advisable. 
Artificial  drying  with  unheated  air  is  most 
efTecti\  e  when  haymaking  weather  is  good. 
When  haymaking  weather  is  bad,  such 
diying  may  be  a  total  and  dismal  failure. 
A  day  in  late  May  might  be  ideal  for  hay¬ 
ing  until  3  o’clock.  Then  the  humidity 
rises.  The  hay  is  at  35  per  cent  moisture 
in  the  windrow  when  a  dark  bank  of 
clouds  appears  in  the  west.  That  hay  is 
ready  to  bale  if  you  can  get  the  excess 
water  out  with  a  fan.  The  hay  you  might 
have  lost  today  will  be  drying  tomorrow 
and  the  next  day  if  the  weather  is  favor¬ 
able.  But  if  the  humidity  keeps  rising,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  days  of  rainy  weather,  the  hay 
you  put  in  just  before  the  rain  will  never 
be  anything  but  poor  hay  no  matter  how 
long  you  run  a  fan  pushing  unheated  air. 
Heated  air  would  dry  the  crop  while  re¬ 
taining  the  quality,  but  it  would  have  to 
be  first-quality  forage  like  young,  leafy 
alfalfa  to  begin  with  or  the  expense  of 
heating  the  air  would  not  be  justified. 

Chopped  hay  has  its  limitations.  It  is 
hard  to  dry,  a  nuisance  to  handle,  difficult 
to  store  and  if  artificially  dried  requires  a 
great  deal  of  skill  in  placing  it  over  the 
driers.  When  it  is  field  chopped,  the  hay 
segregates,  stems  separate  from  the  finer 
parts  and  the  best  part  of  the  hay  never 
gets  into  the  wagon  at  all;  it  is  too  light 
and  fluffy  and  goes  off  as  dust.  It  makes 
good  but  expensive  field  fertilizer.  Chopped 
hay  has  its  place  where  large  quantities 
are  to  be  used,  and  where  the  cost  of  spe¬ 
cialized  driers  and  wagons  are  not  pro¬ 
hibitive.  Such  cho|)ped  hay  works  well 
when  fed  in  mixtures  with  silage.  How¬ 
ever,  baled  hay  can  be  chopped  into  silage 
just  prior  to  feeding  in  the  same  manner, 
primarily  to  improve  jjalatability. 

Store  hay  carefully  so  that  you  always 
have  access  to  any  kind  of  hay.  Don’t  be 
forced  into  using  up  all  your  good  hay  to 
get  at  the  poor  hay.  In  building  new  hay 
structures,  side  access  should  be  provided 
so  the  hay  can  be  piled  in  columns,  with 
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yfABC  or 

WISCONSIN  ENCINE 
PKOCKESS 


MOST 

H.PMOURS 


This  year  of  1959  is  the  Golden  Anniversary  of 
Wisconsin  Engines.  It  heralds  50  years  of  con- 
tinuous  engine  progress.  Fifty  years  of  engineering 
development  and  exclusive  specialization  in  the  de- 
sign  and  manufacture  of  engines. 

•  From  the  very  first,  over  a  span  of  50  years, 
Wisconsin  Engines  have  been  leaders  in  the  internal  W 
combustion  engine  field  from  the  standpoints  of  quality  ^ 
and  performance . . .  with  direct  benefit  to  you  as  a 
ix}wer  user. 

•  Originally  manufactured  in  a  power  range  up  to  200 
hp.,  Wisconsin  Engines  helped  to  make  automotive  his¬ 
tory  as  well  as  supplying  dependable  power  for  many  in¬ 
dustrial  applications  —  service  that  called  for  the  most 
advanced  engineering. 

•  Heavy-duty  design  and  construction  and  High  Torque 
performance  have  been  traditional  features  of  all  Wiscon¬ 
sin  Engines.  You  get  longer  life  from  Wisconsin  Engines 
and  lowest  cost  maintenance. 

•  Today  tbe  Wisconsin  line  comprises  the  most  complete 
line  of  Heavy-Duty  Air-Cooled  Engines  in  the  industry. 
They  are  supplied  in  4-cycle  single  cylinder,  2-cylinder 
and  V-type  4-cylinder  models  in  a  complete  power  range 
from  3  to  56  hp.  There  is  a  Wisconsin  Engine  of  the  right 
size  and  type  to  fit  the  job  and  the  machine. 

•  Every  Wisconsin  Air-Cooled  Engine  is  designed  for 
heavy-duty  service  under  all  climatic  conditions  from  low 
sub-zero  to  140®  F.  You  get  the  Most  Engine  for  your 
money  for  MOST  HP.  HOURS  of  service. 

•  For  1959  Wisconsin  has  available  a  complete  line  of 
factory-built  LPG  Engines  (including  conversion  kits  for 
field  installation  on  Wisconsin  gasoline  engines).  In  ad¬ 
dition,  we  offer  a  new  line  of  heavy-duty,  quality-built 
Vertical  Shaft  Engines,  from  3  to  7  hp. 

•  More  than  2000  convenient  Wisconsin  Authorized 
Service  Stations  stand  ready  to  provide  expert  servicing 
and  factory-built  parts  for  all  Wisconsin  Engines. 
Constructive  experience  is  a  priceless  asset.  The  benefits  to 
the  manufacturer,  distributor  and  user  of  power  equipment 
are  many.  Yon  are  best  served  in  all  respects  when  you 
sp«*cify  "WISCONSIN  ENGINES”. .  .for  better  service,  low- 
cost  maintenance,  trouble-free  operation  and  long  engine 
life.  Write  for  engine  bulletin  S-237. 


from  water-cooled 
Automotive  and  Industrial 
Engines,  to  WORLD 
LEADERSHIP  IN  THE 
manufacture' OF 
HEAVY-DUTY  AIR-COOLED 
ENGINES  for  all  types 
—I  of  power  service. 


AGRICULTURE 


CONSTRUCTION 


MATERIALS  HANDLING 


RAILWAY 

MAINTENANCE-OF-WAY 


INDUSTRIAL  SERVICE 


OIL  FIELD  SERVICE 


This  FWD  Wisconsin-powered  truck, 
known  as  ‘‘No.  28,”  was  purchased  in  1921 
from  Army  Surplus,  and  after  many  years 
of  service  is  now  on  di^lay  at  the  Halli¬ 
burton  Oil  Cementing  Co.,  in  Oklahoma. 


This  1914  Stutz  Bearcat,  one  of  the  most 
famous  and  ruggerl  cars  of  its  day.  was 
powered  by  a  Wisconsin  Heavy-Duty 
Water-Cooled  Engine  ...  a  |K>wer  leader 
of  high  recognition  even  at  that  early  date. 
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8  out  of  10 
BUY  EZEE  PLOW 

OVER  500,000 
SATISFIED 
CUSTOMERS 


Convert  MORE  Fertilizing  Dollars 
Into  MORE  Harvest  PROFITS! 


Now,  you  can  accurately  test  your  soil  be¬ 
fore  putting  your  EZEE  FLOW  spreader 
to  work  for  faster,  easier,  accurate  and 
more  profitable  fertilizing. 

Your  EZEE  FLOW  Will  Put  the 

V  RIGHT  FERTILIZER  In  tlie 

•v/  RIGHT  PLACE  In  the 

V  RIGHT  AMOUNT  «t  the.  ^ 

-V^  RIGHT  TIMEI  | 

(Reg.  SI 5.95  value) 
from  your  EZEE  FLOW  dealer 
with  purchase  of  any  model 
EZEE  FLOW  spreoder. 

REMOVABLE  AGITATOR  1 

New  feature  makes  hopper  *  \ 

cleaning  even  easier .  . .  with  B| 
Easy-to-Lift-Out  Cam  Agitator.  | 

I 

1  EZEE-FLOW  Division  AVCO  Distributing  Corporation 

1  Dept.FQ-S,3428  N.  Harlem  Ave.,  Chicago  34,  Illinois 

CONNER  PRAIRIE  FARMS 

/?/?4  NOBLESVILLE,  IND. 

— TESTINC-/  TESTIN&///V 

I  DVIlS.  CONTINUOUS  TEwO 


+ioMe  OF 
BOARS  FROM 

Production  Tested  Litters 


GROEN 
GUARDSMAN 
TROUGH  TYPE; 
320  to  600  gal. 


I  GROEN  MFC.  CO.,  D*p(.  C-510,  4539  W.  AnaHos*  Av«..  Chicago  39.  III. 

I  I  want  to  »e*  for  mytalf  why  Groan  U  tha  battar  buy.  Plaaia  sand  your  “Coft-saving''  KH. 

I  NAME . 

I  ADDRESS . 

I  HERD  SIZE . 


Mr.  Dairyman: 

You  get  a  "built-in"  bonus  value  when  you  buy  a  Groen. 
You  get  the  benefit  of  over  SO  years'  experience  making  the 
finest  stainless  steel  equipment  for  the  food  and  dairy  industries. 


Dairymen  of  good  judgment,  who  think  for  themselves, 
recognize  the  extra  dollar  value  of  Groen  Guardsman  Coolers. 

They  know  it’s  a  quality  tank,  engineered  to  last  longer,  serve 
you  better,  cost  less  over  the  years.  For  a  better  tank 
for  your  money,  or  a 
bigger  tank  for  every- 
other-day  pickup  — 
move  up  to  Groen  . . . 
the  tank  with  the 

“built-in"  future'  ^  Lilalieit  Slaialeii  Steal  -k  Law  Cast  Direct  Eiaaatlaa  Caeliag 

*  Easier  Ptariag  ■acaaia  It's  Lower  k  Easier  te  Cleaa 


GROEM  (juafuUnum, 


The  ORIGINAL 

Round  “SpaceSaver' 


m 


no  net  essity  for  disturbing  one  kind  of  hay 
to  get  at  another. 

The  new  plastic  hay  covers,  which  are 
increasing  in  popularity,  have  a  big  dis¬ 
advantage.  I'hey  are  so  iinpeiA  ious  to  mois¬ 
ture  that  hay  in  the  upjjer  layers  spoils 
from  condensed  moisture  that  cannot 
escape. 

Drag  Strip  Farming 

Perhaiis  I  am  something  of  a  heretic,  but 
I  believe  farmers  too  often  use  machinery 
needlessly  and  inefficiently.  Considering 
the  amount  of  time  spent  in  driving  trac- 
toi-s.  the  horsepower  used  and  the  little 
work  accomplished,  a  lot  of  tractor  dri\  ing 
can  only  be  justified  on  the  basis  of  the 
fun  it  gives  the  fanner.  A  high-powered 
car  can  be  driven  cheaper  than  a  tractor. 

Hanesting  silage  by  direct  cut  is  usually 
a  good  way  to  tour  your  farm.  Say  you 
have  1200  acres  to  cut.  or  400  acres  to  cut 
3  times.  You  use  a  4J/2-f(>ot  sickle  bar  on 
your  chopper,  ^’ou  would  travel  2509 
miles  with  harvester,  tractor  and  wagon  in 
cutting  the  crop,  and  you  would  travel  an¬ 
other  4000  miles  in  hauling  the  croj). 

If  you  cut  the  1200  acres  with  a  7-foot 
mower,  rake  it  into  windrows  with  a  10- 
foot  rake,  then  drive  down  the  big  wind¬ 
rows  at  a  slow  15/2  to  2  miles  an  hour  so 
the  (  hopper  can  handle  the  windrow,  you 
will  spend  the  tractor  time  and  power  in 
chopping  the  crop  instead  of  dragging  a 
train  down  the  field.  It  will  take  only  40 
per  cent  of  the  chopping  time  to  chop 
from  the  windrow.  Man-machine  hours 
would  be  reduced  by  20  jyer  cent.  Wagon 
travel  in  cutting  the  crop  would  be  cut  in 
half.  Wagon  travel  from  field  to  silo 
would  also  be  reduced. 

In  1200  acres  by  direct  cut  there  would 
be  about  400  loads.  It  costs  25  to  30  cents 
just  to  haul  a  load,  so  you’d  better  cut  the 
croj)  and  let  it  wilt  in  the  field  to  get  the 
water  out  of  it.  That  way  you  can  haul 
more  per  load  and  reduce  travel  time 
further.  7'he  wilted  material  will  also  re¬ 
duce  |)ower  and  time  rt'quirements  at  the 
blower.  The  cost  and  the  moisture  content 
of  the  crop  are  closely  related. 

Though  it  means  more  trips  over  the 
field,  I  heartily  endorse  the  use  of  a  crusher 
or  crimper  in  silage  making.  Splitting  the 
forage  stems  promotes  the  growth  of  desir¬ 
able  organisms  in  the  silage.  Most  silage 
men  now  believe  that  the  juices  and  the 
bacteria  need  to  get  together  for  the  bac¬ 
teria  to  grow  properly.  Crushing  aids  the 
process.  Quality  is  improved  while  time  is 
saved,  for  crimping  can  cut  wilting  time 
from  5  or  6  down  to  1  or  2  hours.  Reduc¬ 
ing  exposure  to  the  weather  is  certainly  an 
advantage.  The  longer  a  crop  lays  in  the 
field  the  more  chance  there  is  for  it  to  use 
up  its  own  substance  through  respiration. 

Preservatives 

Preservatives  are  used  in  place  of  wilting. 
The  two  are  never  used  together.  Pre¬ 
servatives  are  preferred  when  the  forage 
is  predominately  grass  or  when  it  is  very- 
wet  and  cold.  Many  mornings  during  May 
and  June,  the  temperature  gets  down 
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WYETH 

AiYlMAL  HEALTH  TOPI 


C 


s 


How  Much  Does 
Mastitis  Cost  You? 

Are  you  losing  cows  and  milk  be¬ 
cause  of  this  disease?  Wyeth  has 
three  products  which  provide  fast, 
effective  treatment  of  mastitis.  One 
of  these  three  will  fit  your  mastitis- 
treatment  needs. 

OINTMENT  TRIBIOTIC-  is  a  broad- 
spectrum  antibiotic  combination 
developed  by  Wyeth  to  treat  and 
prevent  mastitis  in  cows.  Penicil¬ 
lin,  dihydro.streptomycin,  and  baci¬ 
tracin  have  been  aombined  in  Oint¬ 
ment  Tribiotic  to  give  you  a  3-way 
attack  against  mastitis-causing  or¬ 
ganisms.  By  combining  the  three, 
you  get  broader  antibacterial  ac¬ 
tion.  Another  advantage  is  the 
exclusive  base  of  Ointment  Tribi¬ 
otic  which  promotes  complete 
udder  tissue  spread. 

For  the  farmers  who  prefer  a 
bougie  form  of  mastitis  treatment, 
Wyeth  has  PENSTIX®and  PENSTIX®- 
SM.  Penstix  bougies  contain  crys¬ 
talline  procaine  penicillin  G  to 
attack  mastitis-causing  organisms 
responsive  to  penicillin  alone. 
Penstix-SM  bougies  combine 
crystalline  procaine  penicillin  G 
and  dihydrostreptomycin  sulfate 
to  fight  the  organisms  that  are  not 
responsive  to  penicillin  alone.  Both 
Penstix  and  Penstix-SM  have 
an  especially  compounded  milk- 
soluble,  non-irritating  base,  and 
are  designed  for  painless  insertion. 
They  don’t  spoil  and  no  refrigera¬ 
tion  is  required. 

Available:  All  three  mastitis  rem¬ 
edies  are  available  from  your  ani¬ 
mal  health  product  supplier.  Oint¬ 
ment  Tribiotic  is  supplied  in  3.75 
Gm.  handy  squeeze  tubes  for  easy 
application.  Penstix  bougies  are 
supplied  in  vials  of  6  and  bottles 
of  12.  Penstix-SM  bougies  are 
supplied  in  bottles  of  12  and  25. 
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Treat  Serious  Infections 
The  Modern  Way 
INJECTION  BICILLir  FORTIFIED 

Benzathine  penicillin  G  and  Procaine  penicillin  G,  Wyeth 


Busy  farmers  use  Injection  Bicil- 
LiN  Fortified  because  it  enables 
them  to  treat  serious  infections 
ivithout  wasting  time  and  money.  It 
is  the  modem  way  to  treat  pneu¬ 
monia,  foot  rot,  navel  ill,  and  other 
costly  infections. 

Injection  Bicillin  Fortified 
provides  high  immediate  penicillin 
blood  levels  which  promote  more 
rapid  spread  of  penicillin  through 
the  tissues  to  fight  serious  infec¬ 
tions  fast.  It  maintains  penicillin 
in  the  system  for  an  extended  pe¬ 
riod  of  time,  reducing  secondary 
infection  and  helping  recovery  of 
the  animal.  Farmers  appreciate  the 
fact  that  one  injection  provides 
both  high,  immediate  levels  and 
prolonged  levels. 


Injection  Bicillin  Fortified 
is  available  from  your  usual  sup¬ 
plier  of  animal  health  products  as 
a  stabilized  aqueous  suspension 
of  penicillin  in  10-cc.  and  50-cc. 
vials  (300,000  units  per  cc.);  in 
1-cc.  Tubex*'  sterile-needle  units 
(600,000  units  per  cc.);  and  in 
4-cc.  disposable  syringes  (2,400,000 
units  per  syringe). 


Injection 


HYDROCHLORI  DE 

Promazine  Hydrochloride,  Wyeth 


Cattle  shipped  from  range  to 
feed  lot  lose  weight  due  to  the 
rigors  of  shipping.  You  lose  money. 
Injection  Sparine  given  intramus¬ 
cularly  to  cattle  before  shipping. 


LOSSES  By  Over  50^ 

cuts  weight  losses  by  over  50  per  cent 
in  most  cases. 

Sparine  cuts  weight  losses  by 
controlling  the  tension,  nervous¬ 
ness,  and  unruliness  of  animals 
during  handling,  loading  and  ship¬ 
ping.  Animals  remain  steady  on 
their  feet  without  grogginess  even 
in  transit.  Animals  go  on  full  feed 
fast  upon  arrival  because  there  is  no 
bawling,  fence  walking,  or  milling. 

Sparine  has  other  uses  on  the 
farm.  It  facilitates  branding,  de¬ 
horning,  circumcision  of  bulls,  and 
castration  because  SPARiNE-treat- 
ed  animals  are  easier  to  handle. 

Talk  to  your  veterinarian  about 
Sparine.  He  will  show  you  how 
Sparine  can  make  your  job  easier. 

Sparine  is  available  only 
through  veterinarians. 


To  Keep  Animals  Healthy  Economically 

RELY  ON  WYETH  ANIMAL  HEALTH  PRODUCTS 


close  to  40  degrees.  When  silages  arc  wet  at  that  temperature, 
it  is  practically  impossible  for  the  temperature  to  rise  sufficiently 
for  ideal  lactic  acid  fermentation.  Adding  something  ferment¬ 
able  helps  to  lessen  the  formation  of  butr\ic  acid,  the  acid  of 
rancid  butter,  which  makes  poor-tasting  and  poor-smelling  silage. 
Cold  silages  almost  always  go  with  wet  crops.  If  you  wilt  a  crop 
until  the  temperature  of  the  air  and  of  the  crop  go  a  bit  higher 
as  the  sun  rises,  and  the  crop  goes  into  the  silo  at  75  degrees 
instead  of  at  40  or  45  degrees,  the  changed  type  of  fermentation 
*  auses  a  great  difTerenee  in  the  quality  of  the  silage. 

As  a  rule,  preser\atives  modify  the  fennentation  so  that 
objectionable  types  do  not  occur.  Preservatives  are  of  three  kinds 
— the  chemical,  like  metabisulphite,  the  conditioners,  like  ground 
corn  and  the  fla\or  additives,  trade  products  like  the  one  made 
of  apple  i)omace,  which  improve  taste  and  odor  more  than  they 
preser\e.  I  \  igorously,  loudly  and  persistently  object  to  the  fre¬ 
quent  practice  of  using  metabisulphite  carelessly,  though  the 
|)roper  use  of  the  chemical  is  commendable,  too.  Frequently, 
the  method  is  to  {)ut  the  crop  into  the  silo  as  wet  as  possible, 
sprinkle  a  little  metabisulphite  on  it  casually,  keep  everyone  out 
of  the  silo  because  the  chemical  is  irritating,  and  then  expect 
the  chemical  to  be  uniformly  mixed  by  the  flow  of  juice.  It  is 
hard  on  the  silo,  and  it  is  wasteful  of  nutrients,  for  metabisul¬ 
phite  pulls  a  lot  of  water  out  of  a  crop.  Properly  used,  the  meta¬ 
bisulphite  is  not  irritating.  Merely  diluting  the  chemical  in  water 
renders  it  harmless.  An  80-pound  sack  should  be  dissobed  in 
24  gallons  of  water  and  3  gallons  of  the  solution  spread  from  a 
garden  s|)rinkling  can  on  top  of  each  ton  of  green  forage  in  the 
wagon.  So  diluted,  the  chemical  causes  no  irritation  to  men  in 
the  silo  and  the  needed  packing  can  be  accomplished. 

Ground  grain  conditioners  add  something  tnore  than  carbo¬ 
hydrates  to  the  fermentative  processes.  Possibly  the  xitamins, 
possibly  the  minerals  in  grains  encourage  the  growth  of  organ¬ 
isms  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  the  amount  of  material  pres¬ 
ent  indicates.  Ground  corn  cobs,  because  of  their  content  of 
“beeswing”,  the  name  given  to  that  fine  dust  from  corn  cobs 


clear  of  conditioned  hay.  Pre¬ 
vent  digging  into  high  spots. 

•  Light  draft.  Any  one-plow 
tractor  with  standord  PTO 
con  pull  the  well-engineered 
Brillion. 


Why  Brillion-chnditioned  hay,  left, 
dries  faster,  carries  its  leaves  to  the 
bam.  Stem  is  opened  for  evaporation 
along  entire  length.  Leaves  are  firm¬ 
ly  attached,  undisturbed. 

Contrast  with  crimped  hay,  right, 
which  is  only  pinched  intermittently, 
leaving  water  pockets  between  each 
pinch.  Too,  crimper's  tearing  action 
strips  off  leaves,  chops  many  stems 
— causes  field  losses  by  dropping 
high-protein  cow  feed  down  into 
stubble. 


•  One-mon  hookup.  The  Bril- 
lion  is  balanced,  light  on  the 
drawbar. 


•  Brillion-built  for  long  life. 
Crafted  by  Brillion's  awn 
skilled  engineers,  foundry- 
men,  machinists. 


Distributor 


WITH 


age 

You  get  more  tons  in  per  silo 
Less  Labor,  NO  ONE  in  silo  while  filling 
Even  mixed  Feed,  that  unloads  even 
Even  weight  distribution,  longer  silo  life 
Better  drainage,  juices  flow  to  center 


IT  MUST  BE  GOOD! 


DEALER 


Brillion  Iren  Works,  Inc.,  Brillion,  Wisconsin,  Oopt.  HC-3-3 
Please  send  me  information  on  the  Brillion  implements  I've  checked; 

Q  Hay  Conditioners  Q  Rotary  Shredders  Q  Rotary  Hoes 
Q  Pulverizers  Q  Pulvi-Mulchers  Q  Sure-Stand  Seeders 

Q  Silo  Unloaders  Q  I  am  o  student 


Write 
your 
name 
and 

address  on  tlio  margin. 


CUP  ^ 


EVEN-FLO  SILAGE  DISTRIBUTOR,  INC 

2  N.  SECOND  ST.  LAFAYETTE,  IND 


IZT-^CHMENt 


'Many  patented  features 
&  attachments 


Cherokee,  Iowa 


Making:  oat  silagre  is  one  of  the  Jatest,  most 
practical  ways  to  make  this  crop  pay.  Lundell 
“Super  60”  crushes  stems  for  better  packing 
— is  a  top,  farm-proved  oat  silage  maker. 


One  acre  does  the  work  of  two  or  three  when 
you  green-feed  grasses  and  legumes  or  put  up 
grass  silage.  Especially  designed,  clean-cut 
hammers  cut  grasses  and  legumes  evenly. 


A  special  row  crop  attachment  for  the 
Lundell  "Super  60”  simplifies  and  cuts  the 
cost  of  making  corn  silage.  Corn  Head  At¬ 
tachment  has  only  one  main  moving  part. 


Only  ONE  Machine 
Does  These  Year  'Round  Farm  Jobs 


the  first 


.  .  shreds  stalks  for  soil 
conditioning. 


name  in 

flail-type  harvesters 


Sales  Success 
of  '58 

Lundell  Choppers 
receive  world¬ 
wide  acceptance. 

In  1958,  a  Lundell 
Chopper  was  built 
and  sold  every  30 
minutes  — in  fac¬ 
tories  in  England, 
Australia,  and 
America 


The  versatile  Lundell  "Super  60* 
Forage  Chopper  is  designed  for 
year  'round  farm  use.  It  Cuts  • 
Chops  •  Shreds  *  Mows  *  Crushes 
•  Conditions  •  Windrows  *  Grinds 


. .  chops  hay  out  of 
windrow. 


.  grinds  corn,  small  grain,  cobs, 
baled  hay,  etc. 


For  full,  free  information  write  today.  Or  see 
your  nearby  Lundell  dealer. 


. . .  busts  bales  for  fodder  or 
bedding. 


Dept.  F-3 

Lundell  Manufacturing  Co. 


In  one  operation  you  can  mow, 
condition  and  windrow  your  hay 
crop.  Saves  time,  money,  labor. 


cleans  weedy  pastures. 


cuts  broadcast  cane. 


.  a  •  saves  a  down  crop 


a  a  a  shrcds  stalks  for  beddina 


FARM  EASIER . . .  FARM  BEHER . . .  with  LUNDELL 


Other  Lundell  Products  include: 

Deluxe  Chopper  •  Forage  King  Blower  •  Stalk  Shredder  •  Auger  Bunk  Feeder 
Wagon  Hoist  •  Truck  Hoists 
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Livestock  Books 


Crops  and  Soil 


Farm  Manasement 


The  Handbook  of  Feed- 
stiiffs  —  Production,  P'or- 
miilation,  Medieathm  by 
Seidon  and  Pfander  S«.0(i 
640  pages  in  dictionary 
style. 


Beef  Cattle — by  Roscoe  R. 

Snapp  $7.00 

A  carefully  revised  edition 
of  this  excellent  book  on 
beef  production. 


Feeds  and  Feeding  (3‘ind  ed.) — by  F. 

B.  Morrison  $9.50 

New  edition  of  the  complete  book  on  live¬ 
stock  and  poultry  feeding. 


Stockman’s  Handbook — by  M^E. 

Ensminger  $8.50 

Provides  Immediate  answers  on  thousands  of 
questions. 

Dairy  Science  (2nd  ed.) — by  W.  E. 

Petersen  $6.75 

A  new  edition  of  one  of  the  best  books  on 
dair.ving. 


The  Livestock  Book- -by  VV.R.  Thomp¬ 
son,  et  al.  $4.25 

This  is  the  sequel  to  the  best  selling  “Pas¬ 
ture  Book.”  It’s  a  good  one. 


\  Veterinary  Handbook  for  Cattle¬ 
men  -  by  J.  W.  Bailey  $5.00 

For  that  emergency  when  you  can’t  reach 
the  veterinarian. 


.\  Veterinary  Haiidbottk  for  Swinemen 
— by  J.  W.  Bailey  $5.00 

A  companion  volume  for  the  hog  raiser. 

Profitable  Sheep-  by  Spelman  B. 

Collins  $7.50 

The  best  beginner’s  sheep  book  we’ve  seen. 


Successful  Poultry  Management — by 
M.  A.  Jull  $6.95 

Tin.  second  edition  of  this  practical  book 
on  poultry. 


The  Schooling  of  the  Western  Horse 
by  John  Richard  Young  $5.95 

One  of  the  most  readable  books  we  know  of 
on  horsemanship.  314  pages  and  scores  of 
drawings  and  photos. 


Drying  Farm  Crops-  by  C.  VV.  Hall  $7.00 
Crop  drying  from  both  practical  and  technical 
phases. 


The  Pasture  Book — by  W.  R.  Thomp¬ 
son  $3.50 

Revised  edition  of  this  Information-packed 
book. 


Forage  Crops  (2nd  ed.) — by  Gilbert 
H.  Ahlgren  $7.50 

A  new  second  edition,  giving  emphasis  to 
the  mechanization  of  grassland  farming,  the 
use  of  fertilizers,  etc. 


Colorstrip  Plant  Testkit  $4.00 

Tells  whether  your  plants  are  getting  enough 
nitrogen,  potassium  and  phosphorus.  Com¬ 
plete  instructions  come  with  the  kit. 


You  Can  Grow  More  Corn — by  Dungan, 

Lang  and  Lowery  $3.50 

Boosting  yields  without  Increasing  cost. 


Developing  Farm  Woodlands  -by  J.  F. 

Preston  $5.50 

How  to  maintain,  harvest  and  sell  your 
lumber  crop,  fence  posts,  sap  products. 


Hunger  Signs  in  Crops .  $4.50 

How  to  diagnose  fertility  needs  from  the 
plants  themselves. 


Handbook  of  Agricultural  Chemicals 

-by  L.  W.  Hanna  ..  $5.95 

The  chemicals,  directions  for  use,  and  pre¬ 
cautions  in  using.  New  edition. 


Soils  and  Fertilizers — by  Firman  E. 

Bear  . .  $6.50 

An  understandable  book  on  the  complex 
subject  of  fertility. 


Irrigated  Soils — by  Thorne  and  Peter¬ 
son  . . $7.00 

The  practice  of  irrigation  and  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  irrigated  soils. 


Sprinkler  Irrigation — by  A.  W.  McCul¬ 
loch  and  J.  F.  Schrunk  . $6.50 

How  to  operate,  maintain  sprinkler  systems. 


The  Farm  Shop 


Swine  Production — by  W.  E.  Carroll  & 

J.  L.  Krider  $7.00 

The  do’s  and  don’t's  of  turning  hog  feed 
into  cash. 


Shopwork  on  the  Farm — By  Mack  M. 

Jones  $7.00 

Second  edition.  Covers  power  tools,  weld¬ 
ing  and  farm  machinery,  etc. 


A  Practical  Guide  for  Horse  Owners — 
by  Jack  Widmer  $4.50 

A  handbook  which  discusses  all  subjects  of 
fundamental  Interest  to  horse  lovers. 


Sheep  Science — by  W.  G.  Kammlade  $6.50 
The  breeds,  care  and  feeding  of  sheep  for 
wool  and  mutton. 


Farm  Arc  Welding — by  J.  V.  Morford  $2.00 
How  to  buy  and  use  electric  welding 
equipment. 


Farm  Machinery  and  Equipment — by 
H.  P.  Smith  $7.75 

Detailed  instructions  for  operation  and 
care  of  practically  every  type  of  farm  tool. 


^  THE  FARM  BOOK  STORE  M  J 

I  c/o  "The  Farm  Quarterly”  I 

g  22  E.  12th  Street  ■ 

•  Cincinnati  10,  Ohio  ■ 

I  I  enclose  $  .  for  these  books :  I 

i  and  enter  my  subscription  to  “Farm  Quarterly”  J 

I  □  1  Year  $3  □  2  Years  $3.50  □  3  Y’ears  $5.00  | 

I  Name  ■ 

I  R.R.  or  Street  . . . . .  .  | 

I  City  .  . . . . .  State  .  .  I 

I  Your  order  will  be  sent  to  you  postpaid.  (Buyers  living  in  Ohio  should  add  3%  to  price  for  sales  I 
I  tax  on  book  orders.  All  prices  subject  to  change.)  | 

I _ a 


The  Farmer’s  Handbook — by  John  M. 

White  $4.9.'i 

Easy  reference  book  on  crops,  livestock, 
and  farm  problems. 

The  Flood  Control  Controversy 

— by  Leopold  &  Maddock  .$5.60 

A  comprehensive  book  dealing  with  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  modern  flood  control  and  water  storage. 

Fish  Ponds  for  the  Farm  -by  F.  C. 

Edminster  .  .$3.95 

How  to  design,  build,  stock  and  manage 
them.  Also  tips  for  those  who  already  have 
ponds. 

Managing  the  Tenant-Operated  Farm 
by  J.  J.  Wallace  and  R.  R.  Beneke  .$4.50 

A  book  especially  for  non-resident  farm 
owners  and  farm  Investors. 

From  My  Experience — by 
Louis  Bromfleld  .$4.50 

Shortly  before  his  death 
Bromlleld  summed  up  his 
Malabar  experiences  in 
this  book. 

A  Practical  Guide  for  the 
Beginning  Farmer  —  by 
Herbert  Jacobs  $3..50 

A  book  to  give  you  an  in¬ 
telligent  start  in  farming. 


Law  and  the  Farmer — by  J.  H. 

Beuscher  .  ..  $4.95 

New  2nd  edition.  Includes  changes  in  farm¬ 
er’s  income  tax  and  social  security  benefits. 

A  Concept  of  Agribusiness — by  Davis 
&  Goldberg  $6.00 

Eminent  economists  take  a  new  look  at 
farm  supplies,  production  and  marketing. 

Getting  Started  in  Farming— by  John¬ 
son  and  Peterson  $5.25 

An  excellent  primer  in  farm  management. 

Arithmetic  in  Agriculture — by  T.  H. 

Fenske  $2.40 

Basic  arithmetic  but  also  quick  tables  for 
figuring  milk  costs,  protein  in  rations,  fer¬ 
tilizer  rates,  etc. 


Miscellaneous 

Books  for  children  by  Laura  Ingalls 
Wilder  .  $2.95  each 

The  Little  House  in  the  Big  Woods 
Little  House  on  the  Prairie 
Farmer  Bo.v 

On  the  Banks  of  Plum  Creek 
By  the  Shores  of  Silver  Lake 
The  Long  Winter 
I.ittle  Town  on  the  Prairie 
These  Happy  Oolilen  Years 
These  books  by  Mrs.  Wilder  are  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  classics  of  American  agriculture  and 
make  beautiful  gifts  for  young  readers. 

Th«  Charles  M.  Russell  Book — by  Harold 


McCracken — regular  edition . $23.50 

deluxe  edition  $28.00 


An  excellent  biography.  More  than  three 
dozen  color  and  over  a  hundred  black-and- 
white  paintings  and  drawings.  Makes  an 
ideal  gift. 

The  King  Ranch — by  Tom  Lea. 

2  Volumes  $20.00 

A  brand  new  and  excitingly  told  history  of 
Texas’  most  famous  ranch.  Beautifully  illus¬ 
trated  with  drawings  by  the  author,  hand¬ 
somely  bound  and  boxed,  this  is  an  ideal  gift 
item. 

The  Voice  of  the  Coyote — by  J.  Frank 

Dobie  . - . $5.00 

A  great  book  on  the  lore  and  life  history  of 
the  coyote. 

Binders  for  The  Farm  Quarterly,  ea.  $3.00 
Excellent  gift  idea.  Holds  a  year’s  copies. 
Leather  drill,  stamped  in  gold. 

Index  to  The  Farm  Quarterly  $1.00 

The  first  12  years’  articles  arranged  by 
subject  matter  for  easy  reference. 

Write  for  your  free  Form  Quarterly  FARM 
BOOKS  CATALOGUE,  listing  200  titles  in  the 
agricultural  field. 
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which  is  tile  little  husks  that  stand  up 
around  each  kernel,  are  an  excellent  silage 
conditioner.  The  beeswing  is  remarkable 
in  its  stimulation  of  bacteria  and  mold 
organisms.  All  conditioners  are  usually 
added  at  the  rate  of  125  to  150  pounds  to 
a  ton  of  green  chop. 

“Why  not  add  more?”  w'e  are  frequently 
asked.  Why  not  pour  on  the  grain,  giving 
a  complete  ration  so  no  dr\'  grain  need  be 
fed  later?  At  least  10  per  cent  of  the  nu¬ 
tritive  properties  of  the  grain  will  be  lost 
in  the  fermentative  process.  If  you  have 
already  preser\ed  your  grain  crop,  w’hy 
waste  10  per  cent  of  it?  If  your  silage  turns 
out  to  be  poor,  a  lot  more  of  the  grain  so 
mixed  with  it  would  be  refused.  Likewise, 
grain  and  silage  mixed  would  give  no  op¬ 
portunity  to  var\’  individual  livestock  ra¬ 
tions  according  to  production,  unless  grain 
were  included  in  amounts  to  satisfy  the  re- 
c|uirements  of  the  lowest  producer,  with 
additional  grain  fed  separately  to  higher 
|)roducers. 

Silo  Filling 

The  better  the  packing,  within  reason,  the 
better  the  silage.  Also,  the  greater  the  ca¬ 
pacity  of  the  silo.  Most  authorities  recom¬ 
mend  fast  silo  filling  for  better  exclusion  of 
air.  I  do  not  concur.  Last  season  I  had 
occasion  to  fill  two  equal-sized  silos.  One 
was  filled  in  just  under  five  hours  with  a 
high  capacity  blower.  The  other  was  filled 
by  a  small  blower  in  short-day  jobs  over  a 


Profitable  for  Any  Farm 

Any  farmer  can  make  more  money 
by  watering  crops  with  a  Champion 
Portable  Irrigation  System.  We  sup¬ 
ply  pipe  and  couplings  or  couplings 
separately  to  fit  an)- portable  irriga¬ 
tion  system.  Champion  Couplings 
are  easiest  of  all  to  use.  Joints  lock 
automatically.  Connect  and  dis¬ 
connect  pipe  without  stooping. 

Send  for  catalog: 

"Champion  Irrigation  Pipe  and  Fittings.” 

CHAMPION  CORPORATION 

4791  Sheffield  Ave.,  Hammond,  Indiana 


Ontnioducitt^ 

The  NEW 

PAPEC 

#60  UTILITY 
HARVESTER 


The  new  Papec  No.  60 
Harvester  will  do  more 
work  per  dollar  invested. 

Harvesting  crops  for  “green 
feeding”  and  grass  silage . . . 
picking  up  and  chopping 
windrowed  crops . . .  clipping 
pastures . . .  shredding 
cornstalks  for  bedding  or 
mulch . . .  shredding  and 
spreading  brush . . .  These  are 
some  of  the  jobs  you  can 
do  easier,  at  less  cost  with 
the  Papec  “60”, 


•  Hardened  alloy  steel  rotor 
knives  are  shaped  to  cut  and 
feed  directly  to  auger. 

•  3  hardened  steel  knives  on 
blower  wheel.  (3  more  may  be 
added  when  still  finer  cut 

is  desired.) 

•  Curved  shear  plates  at 
blower  throat  have  precision 
ground  edges  and  are 
reversible, 

•  Simple,  durable  clutch  in  main 
drive  —  easily  adjusted. 


•  Removable  wheel  cover  makes 
blower  knives  readily  accessible. 

•  Discharge  pipe  deflector  con¬ 
trolled  directly  from  tractor  seat. 

•  Discharge  pipe  has  automatic 
swivel  control  for  wagon-box 
delivery.  Turns  on  ball  bearings. 

•  Auger  cover  locks  open  for 
pasture  clipping  and  stalk 
shredding. 

•  Hardened,  precision-cut  bevel 
gears  in  main  drive  run 

in  bath  of  oil. 


The  Papec  No.  60  Utility  Harvester  has  a  full  60  in.  cutting  width.  The 
height  IS  adjustable  from  2  V2  in.  to  6  in.  A  2-plow  tractor  will  furnish  ample 
power  for  many  jobs. 


You’ll  find  jobs  for  the  Papec 
“60”  practically  every  month 
in  the  year.  See  it  at  your 
Papec  dealer  or  send  coupon 
for  additional  information. 
Papec  Machine  Company, 
Shortsville,  N.  Y. 


PAPEC  MACHINE  COMPANY 
D«pt.  FQ3,  ShortsvilU,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  full  information  on  the  Papec 
No.  60  Utility  Harvester. 

Name - 

Add  ress - 

City - 


-State- 


PAPEC 

THE  BEST  IN  FEED  AND 


FORAGE  HARVESTERS  •  CROP  BLOWERS 
HAMMER  MILLS  •  ROLLER  MILLS  •  CROP 
DRYERS  •  FIELD  SPRAYERS  •  ELEVATORS 

FORAGE  EQUIPMENT 
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forage  •making  at  a  practical  price 


The  power  idea 


Gehl’s  power  idea  quick-times  every 
operation  —  cutting,  unloading,  filling. 
The  chopper,  forage  box,  blower  ...  a 
forage-making  package  muscled  with 
brisk-stepping  speed. 

Out  in  the  field  the  Gehl  Chop-All 
works  its  way  down  big  windrows  as 
a  winch  rolls  up  a  cable.  Exclusive 
Power-Pac  feeding  system  keeps  the 
crop  on  the  move.  And  Gehl  Radial 


Shearing  at  the  knives  delivers  the  fin¬ 
est  cut  of  all  —  shear  uniformity  on 
every  round  of  the  clean-cutting  knives. 

A  Gehl  PTO  forage  box  rides  the 
road  to  back-saving  unloading.  Does 
it  with  power  —  at  the  blower,  elevator 
or  trench  silo.  A  touch  of  your  hand 
puts  the  box  in  action  .  .  .  lets  you  sit 
back  the  few  minutes  it  takes  to  un¬ 
load.  Ideal  for  bunk  feeding  too. 


T/ie  full  line-up  of  Gehl  machines  that  completes  the  power  idea 


Hi-Throw  blowM  1,  2  end  3  bMt*i  automatic  vnlooding  forogo  boiot  l-Tow  end  2-row  corn  hoods  Solf-propollod  Chop-All  d-d.  mower-bor 
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If  FOR  YOU! 

. . .  from  field  to  feeding 


The  full-width  beaters  stir  the  load 
from  top  to  bottom  for  an  ideal  mix¬ 
ture  of  forage  and  concentrates.  Rear 
or  side  delivery. 

Want  more  speed  at  the  silo?  — 
Gehl  blowers  have  it!  2-speed  apron 
and  9-inch  blower  pipe  write  a  new 
meaning  to  capacity.  And  there  never 
was  a  better  partner  for  the  Gehl  for¬ 
age  box.  In  combination  they  make 


harvesting,  feeding  and  storing  move 
like  clockwork,  let  you  tick  off  15  or 
more  acres  a  day  in  heavy  alfalfa. 

The  Gehl  power  idea  is  one  of  prac¬ 
tical  engineering  .  .  .  design  that  puts 
a  bigger  profit  pay-off  on  your  time. 
See  your  local  Gehl  dealer  —  he’ll  be 
glad  to  demonstrate  the  Gehl  power 
idea  on  your  farm.  For  folder,  mail 
the  coupon  below. 


GIHL  BROS.  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

D«pf.  TC-59-5,  West  Bend,  Wisconsin 

Please  send  me  complete  details  on  the  Gehl  . 
O  chopper  Q  forage  box  Q  blower 


too  rf  A«s 
Of  senvice 


NAME. 


ROUTE. 


•STATE. 


TOWN. 


Q  Students  check  here 


Cezanne  of  Sandrellan.  Weight  3000  lbs.  Sehor  of  Sandrellan.  Weight  2500  lbs. 

Make  money  with 

CXZA.IIOX.A.XS 

TODAY’S  MOST  PROFITABLE  BEEF  BREED 


Write 
or  call 
for  our 
free 
folder 


Charolais  is  the  answer  to  the  cattle¬ 
man’s  constant  problem  of  getting  more 
top  grade  beef  at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 

There  are  3  important  reasons  why 
Charolais  is  best  for  cattlemen:  (1)  The 
animals  grow  bigger  and  faster  than  any 
other  known  breed— they  can  be  fully 
fattened  at  any  age.  At  only  14-15 
months  of  age,  the  Charolais  animals 
easily  reach  weights  of  1200  to  1300 
pounds.  (2)  There  is  no  thick  layer  of 
fat  “wrapped  around”  the  animal.  Fat 
is  evenly  distributed  throughout  the  lean 
meat  marbleizing  it  into  prime  beef.  Less 
waste  means  better  prices  -  higher 
profits.  (3)  When  cross  bred,  Charolais 
pass  on  their  fantastic  weight-for-age 


characteristics.  Cattlemen  can  improve 
the  beef  production  of  their  present  herds 
by  breeding  to  Charolais. 

It’s  easy  to  see  why  cattlemen  are  de¬ 
manding  Charolais  and  are  willing  to 
pay  premium  prices.  With  less  than  1,000 
pure  bred  Charolais  in  the  country,  it 
is  obvious  that  the  demand  for  this  breed 
will  exceed  the  supply  for  many  years— 
breeders  will  get  top  prices  for  each  calf 
that  is  sold.  Now  is  the  time  to  start  your 
Charolais  herd! 

Sandrellan  has  the  largest  and  finest 
herd  of  full  blood  Charolais  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  Let  us  start  you  in  this  highly  profit¬ 
able  business  today. 


Werner  Kohlmeier,  Manager 
Mendham,  New  Jersey  MEndham  3-1094 

MERRELL  KERRY  SAUNDERS,  Owner 
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period  of  two  weeks.  It  took  just  twice  as  much  silage  to  fill  the 
slow-filled  silo.  Both  silages  were  of  equal  quality.  Don’t  assume 
that  a  200-ton  tower  silo  freshly  filled  necessarily  contains  200 
tons  of  silage.  A  quick  fill  can  shrink  to  half  in  a  few  days  and 
pro\  e  expensi\e  if  you  have  hired  the  work  done.  The  rise  in 
feet  of  silage  in  the  silo  is  the  real  criterion.  A  rise  of  1  to  3  feet 
per  hour  is  about  right. 

The  distribution  of  the  silage  in  the  structure  is  equally  im¬ 
portant.  A  slow  rate  of  fill  gives  the  tissues  in  the  plant  a  chance 
to  die  and  collapse  and  distribution  is  less  likely  to  be  a  prob¬ 
lem.  The  temptation  is  to  allow  the  silage  to  build  up  in  cones, 
which  makes  for  uneven  pressures  that  endanger  both  silo  and 
silage.  Distributors  like  the  Even-Flo,  made  in  Lafayette,  Indi¬ 
ana,  take  the  work  out  of  the  job  and  assure  better  packing  of 
the  material  as  it  is  blown  in.  In  addition,  the  capacity  of  the 
silo  can  be  fully  utilized.  Since  mechanical  distributors  tend 
to  distribute  silage  more  firmly  toward  the  walls  of  the  structure, 
the  juices  run  toward  the  center  and  find  their  way  out  of  the 
drains  instead  of  out  of  the  side  doors. 

Is  silage  juice  of  any  value?  It  is  of  no  value  if  put  back  in 
the  silage.  There  have  been  a  number  of  devices  patented  for 
pumping  the  juice  back,  but  in  practice  it  runs  right  out  again. 
Sprayed  on  fields,  the  juice  has  value  as  fertilizer.  If  left  in  pools 
around  the  silo,  as  is  often  done,  it  soon  gives  a  stinking  and 
unjustified  reflection  on  silage,  while  attracting  flies  and  irritat¬ 
ing  the  feet  of  the  cattle  standing  in  it.  A  gutter  and  drain 
should  be  constructed  or  the  juice  can  be  collected  in  an  under¬ 
ground  tank  as  part  of  a  liquid  manure  system. 

So-called  air-tight  silos  are  misnamed,  for  air  must  and  does 
get  in  and  out,  usually  through  a  breather  apparatus.  With 
careful  sidewall  construction  and  the  use  of  plastic  covers  on 
top  of  the  silage,  any  silo  can  be  made  nearly  air-tight.  In  my 
opinion,  plastic  covers  are  essential  to  any  silo  and  they  must 
be  in  complete  contact  with  the  silage  itself. 

One  Man's  Meat 

As  for  silo  structures,  put  me  down  as  a  tower  silo  man.  In  my 
opinion,  plastic  silos  require  considerable  skill  in  silage-making. 
They  are  too  easily  damaged  by  weather,  animals,  birds  and 
farmers.  Their  value  is  temporary  at  best.  For  emergency  pur¬ 
poses.  I  much  prefer  paper  wire  silos,  common  in  New  York.  The 
woven  rings  of  3-inch  by  3-inch  welded  mesh  wire  with  heavy 
paper  lining  are  quite  effective. 

Horizontal  silos,  bunker  or  trench,  demand  more  skill  in 
silage-making  than  is  usually  available.  I  especially  deplore  self¬ 
feeding  from  horizontal  silos.  The  good  silage,  such  as  it  is,  is 
just  2  to  5  inches  away  from  the  animals,  with  half-spoiled, 
mouthed-over,  exposed  silage  the  only  kind  always  available. 
The  animals  eat  it  because  they  are  starved  to  it.  The  advan¬ 
tages  of  horizontal  silos  begin  to  disappear  when  we  consider 
the  extra  man-machine  hours  it  takes  to  fill  and  empty  the  silos. 
However,  horizontal  silos,  as  such,  are  undeserving  of  blame  for 
poor  silage.  The  inferior  products  that  most  often  come  out  of 
them  are  due  to  two  factors,  poor  silage  construction  (not  de¬ 
sign)  and  sloppy  silage-making  methods.  Too  many  farmers 
choose  horizontal  silos  to  get  a  lot  of  silo  cheaply.  They  elimi¬ 
nate  concrete  floore  and  neglect  to  reinforce  sidewalls  or  fail  to 
provide  adequate  drainage.  Then  they  follow  up  with  a  care¬ 
less  job  of  ensiling,  all  the  way  from  length  of  cut  through  pack¬ 
ing  and  covering.  It  is  no  wonder  that  a  high  percentage  of 
such  silage  is  inedible.  The  unfortunate  part  about  trench  silos 
is  that  proper  fermentation  and  preservation  in  them  recjuires 
more  know-how  than  is  needed  in  a  conventional  upright  silo. 

As  with  hay,  the  manner  of  storage  of  silage  is  important. 
If  I  were  a  farmer,  I’d  look  forward  to  the  wonderful  day  when 
I  could  afford  three  silos,  one  for  grass  and  two  for  corn,  all  of 
them  upright.  Mixtures  of  com  and  grass  silages  from  two  silos 
could  be  fed  in  proportions  according  to  the  quality  of  the  vary¬ 
ing  batches  as  they  were  put  in  the  silos.  A  ration  of  relatively 
constant  quality  would  result.  The  third  silo  would  be  for  carrv'- 
ov’er,  in  case  of  less  fortunate  years.  In  time,  I  think  batteries  of 
silos  will  be  popular,  with  built-in  bucket  elevators  for  low-cost 
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POWER  CHORING  POULTRY  EQUIPMENT 


MAGIC  ARCH 


POWER 

FEEDERS 


MAGIC 


WATERER 


SHUTTIE-STROKE 
PIT  CLEANER 


FRONT  OR  REAR 
ROLL  AWAY 
NESTS 


POWER  CHORING  MILK  PRODUCTION 


SHUniE-STROKE  lARN  CLEANER 


POWER  CHORING  HOG  EQUIPMENT 


BOX  TYPE 


FEEDER 


Shuttle 

STROKE 

(CLEANER 


COMPIHE 
•PORK  FAaORY  '  EQUIPA«NT 


3  TON 
FEEDER 


For  free  catalog  and  full  information  on  Jrunesway  Power  Chor- 
ing  Equipment  that  will  save  labor  and  time  on  your  farm,  write 
James  Mfg.  CJo.,  Dept.  FQ-39,  c/o  your  nearest  division  office. 
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HUNTING  AS  A  CASH  CROP 

{Continued  from  page  58) 

meadow  legumes.  The  two  are  rotated 
from  year  to  year  to  keep  the  soil  built  up. 

Many  operators  plant  their  food  and 
cover  crops  in  long  alternating  strips  with 
occasional  clean  strips  at  right  angles  to 
them.  This  makes  field  work  easier  and 
more  economical  than  cutting  the  farm  up 
into  a  collection  of  odd-shaped  patches.  If 
the  strips  are  narrow  and  bounded  by  clean 
edges  which  force  pheasants  to  the  air, 
they’ll  work  as  well  as  irregular  patches. 
Usually  grain  and  sorghum  strips  are  al¬ 
ternated  with  legumes  and  the  two  rotated 
from  year  to  year. 

Some  game  farmers,  including  Harold 
Hollister,  rely  on  corn  strips  for  food  and 
cover  requirements.  However,  a  crop 
proving  better  than  corn  on  many  shooting 
preserves  is  sorghum,  usually  the  dwarf, 
hybrid  kind.  County  agents  know  the  va¬ 
rieties  best  suited  to  a  region.  Millet  and 
Sudangrass  are  also  food  patch  crops,  some¬ 
times  mixed  with  sorghums. 

The  seedbed  should  be  prepared  in  the 
spring  as  for  a  corn  crop.  Seed  the  sor¬ 
ghum  about  two  weeks  after  corn  planting 
when  soil  temperature  is  70  degrees. 

Dwarf  sorghums  for  pheasants  can  be 
planted  at  4  to  8  pounds  per  acre  in  rows 
that  can  be  cultiv'ated  once  with  a  corn 
plow.  After  this  cultivation,  broadcast  12 
pounds  an  acre  of  a  millet  and  Sudangrass 
mixture.  These  crops  should  be  fertilized  at 
the  same  rate  as  corn. 

Meanwhile,  you  can  either  raise  the 
birds  or  buy  them  from  game  bird  breeders. 
If  you’re  planning  to  buy,  it’s  wise  to  order 
in  advance. 

No  one  can  tell  how'  many  birds  you  will 
need  the  first  year.  It  is  wiser  to  start 
small  and  grow  as  your  experience  in¬ 
creases.  A  couple  of  thousand  pheasants 
probably  will  be  all  you  can  use  the  first 
year.  Even  the  largest  operators  seldom 
use  more  than  10  to  15  thousand  birds. 

Pheasants  should  be  about  14  weeks  old 
at  release  time.  Feed  manufacturers  will 
give  guidance  on  raising  and  feeding  these 
game  birds.  But  it  is  pretty  certain  the  cost 


silo  filling.  I'he  elevator  buckets,  which 
some  day  I  hope  will  be  manufactured, 
would  also  provide  even  distribution  for 
prt'servatives.  Our  old-fashioned  silage 
blowers  have  always  appealed  to  farmers 
bet  ause  of  the  noise  they  make.  Noise  in¬ 


dicates  power.  Power,  whether  in  a  car,  a 
truck,  or  a  silage  blower,  is  often  confused 
with  prestige.  It  is  time  we  stopped  fanning 
to  impress  the  neighbors. 

THE  AUTHOR:  Dr.  Ro|(er>  miitht  almost  be  called  Mr. 
Forage  alter  34  years  oi  research  and  teachinit  on  this 
subject. 


No  matter  what  your  water  source — lake,  stream, 
or  well — you  can  call  your  own  shots  on  weather, 
dependably  and  at  lowest  cost,  by  hooking  up  the 
right  pump  to  the  right  Continental  engine.  Con¬ 
tinental’s  diversified  line  includes  models  at  closely- 
spaced  power  levels  for  each  type  of  irrigation  job, 
as  well  as  for  all  variations  within  each  type.  High 
speed — high  torque — continuous  and  intermittent 
duty — operation  on  all  standard  fuels — Continental 
builds  them  all,  and  Continental  backs  them  with 
parts  and  service  facilities  all  over  the  world. 


Animal  Breeders  Throughout  the  Nation 
Depend  on 


CARROT  OIL 


The  richest  Itnown  natural  source  of  Vitamin  E 
— tor  healthier  livestock,  better  meat,  milk  and 
egg  production,  surer  pregnancies,  more  vigorous 
young,  faster  growth — in  short,  for  safer  profits. 

Carrot  Oil  is  available  in  various  forms,  one  or 
more  of  which  is  adapted  to  your  needs.  Use 
Quintrex  ADE  Oil  with  animals  that  fail  to  con¬ 
ceive — results  guaranteed  when  due  to  Vitamin  E 
deficiency.  Send  $1.80  for  4-oz.  bottle  postpaid. 

Breeders  depend  on  it  year  - 

after  year.  “•»  P^ces  ee 

booklet  WHEAT 


ANY  EQUIPMENT  IS  BETTER  EQUIPMENT  WITH 
DEPENDABLE  RED  SEAL  POWER 


Ask  for  36-page 
on  "Carrot  Oil"  and  folder 
entitled  "Carrot  Oil  in  the 
Feeding  of  Ruminants." 


Pontinental  Motors  f’orporation 


NUTRITIONAL  RESEARCH  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
ipt.  FA  South  Whitley,  Indiana 
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CORN 


PIONEER  Hybrid  Seed  Corn  is  produced  by  the  following  companies: 

Garst  &  Thomas  Hybrid  Corn  Co.  Pioneer  Hi-Bred  Corn  Co.  Pioneer  Hi-Bred  Corn  Co.  Pioneer  Corn  Co.,  Inc 

Coon  Rapids,  Iowa  Des  Moines,  Iowa  of  Illinois;  Princeton,  III.  Tipton,  Indiana 


This  Spring  .  .  .  more  farmers  will  plant 
more  bushels  of  PIONEER  Hybrid  Seed 
Corn  ...  to  more  acres  .  . .  than  ever  before 
in  history.  No  stronger,  more  convincing 
story  could  be  told  about  the  EXTRA 
YIELDS  and  EXTRA  PROFITS  to  be  made 
from  planting  fine,  dependable,  adapted 
PIONEER.  See  your  PIONEER  Salesman 
TODAY. 
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AVOID 


...Ifbure  SAFE 

with 

Profit  Proven 

A 


WADE  ^  RAIN 

Sprinkler  Irrigation 


WADE* RAIN  gives  you  ALL  the  benefits  of 
EXPERIENCE!  WADE*  RAIN  is  the  Pioneer- 
Leader  in  Features  that  save  time,  labor  and 
operating  cost.  Year  after  year,  these  savings 
mount  up  to  give  you  the  lowest  cost,  most 
profitable  Sprinkler  Irrigation  you  can  own! 
Plan  now  for  WADE*  RAIN  this  year . .  . 

WE  WILL  HELP  YOU  PLAN  I 


^-*4^  WADE*  BAIN 


has  Self-Draining 

LOKS-IN 

GASKET 

•  Drains  Pipe  Fast . . . 

0  Speeds  Lateral  Moves 


—Automatically  relaxes  when  pressure  is  off. 
Unfailing  in  years  of  everyday  use. 

Fully  protected  by  Coupler  Shoulder. 

No  Tools  required  la  pul  in  or  take  aul. 


HAIso  ask  about  WADE  *  RAIN 
MECHANIZED  Moving  Systems 

.  .  .  Fastest,  Easiest  loferol  Moving  Known. 

FREE  PLANNING  FORM 


Mail  Coupon  for  ’'form-Foefj"  fhof 
Molcci  it  Easy  la  Han 

Your  farm  and  Crops. 


•  racis  mat  m 
Best  for  M 
ops.  M 


N.W.  TMUtMAN  ST. 

OOanAND  ORIGON 

StATTlI  4.  WASH.  COlUMIUS  S.  OHIO 

SIS  fIMI  AVI.  SOUTH  II*  IH11  COOOAU  St 

roT«i«n  Sul«i —  Itrinti—  Diinl«fiiniiT  Cwv. 

II  Wttl  4M.  Nt*  TwS  M,  N.  T. 

S«n4  m*  free  “Farm-Facit"  Planning  Farm 
and  illustrated  Wadc'Roin  literature. 


NAME.... 

ADDRESS. 


iJCITY . ‘.I'll  »  Jlal 


STATE . W26.A59 


of  feeding  pheasants  to  14  weeks  will  come 
to  50  cents  a  bird  if  you  raise  a  good  part 
of  your  grain.  If  you  buy  the  grain  the  cost 
will  be  about  60  cents.  Buying  day-old 
chicks,  or  from  your  own  breeding  flock, 
the  total  cost  of  a  pheasant  reared  to  releas¬ 
ing  age  comes  to  around  a  dollar  a  bird,  not 
counting  labor  and  building  costs.  Heavy 
disease  losses  or  holding  the  birds  much 
past  the  14-wcek  age  will  put  the  cost 
higher  still. 

Birds  raised  for  the  hunter  must  be 
strong  flyers  in  good  plumage.  Hunters 
expect  this  at  the  prices  they  pay.  They 
want  the  birds  and  the  hunting  as  wild 
and  natural  as  possible.  Pheasants  must 
be  held  in  large  pens  where  they  can  fly, 
and  each  bird  needs  20  to  25  square  feet 
of  space  to  keep  down  cannibalism.  Most 
operators  also  debeak  them  three  to  five 
times  per  season  as  the  beaks  grow  out. 

The  holding  pen  should  be  at  least  144 
by  24  feet.  The  top  has  to  be  covered  be¬ 
cause  the  birds  can’t  be  wing  clipped  or 
brailled.  Poultry  netting  is  used  which 
usually  comes  150  feet  to  the  roll,  stapled 
to  poles  spaced  12  feet  apart.  It  should  be 
high  enough  that  the  man  working  in  it 
can  stand  erect.  The  better  the  constmetion 
the  less  damage  it  will  suffer  from  snow. 

When  you  release  the  birds  you’re  turn¬ 
ing  money  loose  in  the  field.  But  there  are 
ways  you  can  guard  against  excessive  losses. 
The  best  plan  is  to  release  birds  not  more 
than  an  hour  or  two  before  the  hunting 
starts.  Put  the  birds  down  individually  or 
in  small  groups  in  good  cover.  Haul  them 
to  the  field  in  sacks  or  a  few  birds  each  in 
small,  darkened  crates  not  more  than  seven 
inches  high.  This  restricts  them  and  keeps 
them  from  panic.  Release  them  as  quietly 
as  |K)ssible  so  they’ll  walk  off  and  not  fly 
until  the  hunters  and  dogs  put  them  into 
the  air.  Mass  releases  usually  mean  a  low 
recovery,  in  some  cases  as  low  as  15  to  20 
per  cent.  Predators  and  crowding  thin 
them  down  fast. 


Operation  Duck 

While  pheasants  are  the  most  jxijjular 
shooting  preserv'e  bird  they  are  not  the  only 
ones  that  will  attract  hunters.  Fann  reared 
mallard  ducks  are  second  in  popularity. 
This  is  an  entirely  different  type  of  opera¬ 
tion.  Wild  ducks  are  migratory  water- 
fowl  and  thus  come  under  federal  regula¬ 
tions.  Those  used  on  game  shooting  pre¬ 
serve's  must  be  at  least  two  generations  re¬ 
moved  from  the  wild. 

Some  state  laws  require  that  the  ducks 
be  banded  before  they  are  released  for 
shooting.  Others  require  the  operator  to 
band  them  before  they’re  transported  from 
the  property.  Because  of  the  law  on  second 
generation  mallards  the  operators  should 
keep  records  on  all  purchases  and  buy 
ducks  only  from  recognized  breeders. 

John  Mo.xley’s  Hill  ’n  Dale  Farm  at 
Medina,  Ohio,  has  a  typical  duck  shooting 
arrangement  in  addition  to  fine  pheasant 
hunting  areas.  Moxley  has  a  small  pond 
down  in  a  hollow.  On  a  wooded  hill  behind 
the  pond  he  has  a  feeding  pen  and  a  high 


Home  gardening  is  fun  with  Ariens  JET!  With 
its  all-steel  tines,  S-L-O-W,  steady  tilling  — 
8"  to  20"  wide  —  fingertip  controls,  recoil 
starting  3  h.p.  Briggs  &  Stratton  or  Clinton 
engine,  free-swinging  depth  bar  and  Timken 
and  needle  bearing  construction,  the  JET  is 
built  for  years  of  gardening  fun.  Other  tillers 
may  look  like  an  Ariens  JET  but  not  one  can 
equal  it  for  value,  engineering  and  depend¬ 
able  operation! 


Tillers  for  every  purse 
and  purpose! 


'o--  V 


ARIENS  YARDSTER 

.  .  .  easy-to-use  1  2" 
tiller  —  for  home  gar¬ 
deners  with  20"  rotary 
mower  and  5-gal. 
power  sprayer  attach¬ 
ments. 


ARIENS  MULTI- 
MATIC  ...  1 6"  tiller 
for  professional  gar¬ 
deners.  4  h.p.  engine. 


ARIENS  TRANS-A- 
MATIC  ...  for  heavy 
duty  tilling.  Big,  pow¬ 
erful  9  h.p.  and  1 6.5 
h.p.  models. 


ARIENS  IMPERIAL. . . 

most  dependoble  riding 
mower  made  for  home 
or  professional  use.  26"  (jfs  u 
cutting  width.  Fingertip  fif 
controls,  tip-toe  clutch 
ond  broke. 


For  full  detail*  aee 
your  dealer  or  write; 


ARIENS  COMPANY 

117  Calumet  Street,  Brillion,  Wisconsin 


YesI  I  om  definitely  interested  in  your  GARD- 
N-YARD  tools.  Please  send,  without  obligation, 
free  literature. 


NAME- _ 

ADDRESS 
POSTOFFICE- 
STATE _ 
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LOW-COST,  ALL-STEEL  2  in  1 


LETS  YOU  STORE  GRAIN  m 
EQUIPMENT  UNDER  ONE  ROOF 


In  his  U8'  x  ^8'  Stran-Master,  Tom  Foster,  Greeley,  Nebraska 
stores  mih  and  corn,  uses  center  aisle  for  machinery  storage 
and  maintenance.  Building  shown  in  Stran-Satin  Green. 


Dual-purpose  Stran-Masters  can  be  designed  to  fit  your 
specific  needs.  Many  sizes,  many  interior  layouts  possible. 


DEALERS  EVERYWHERE 


D«pl.  FQ-5 

STRAN-STEEL  CORPORATION 

Datroil  76,  Michigan  •  Division  of 


This  double-purpose  Stran-Master  gives  you 
its  spacious  center-storage  area  as  a  bonus. 
The  complete  building,  in  baked-on  color, 
costs  only  slightly  more  than  many  single¬ 
purpose  grain  bins  alone!  Optional  Stran- 
Steel  grain  drying  system  dries  with  natural 
air  at  lowest  cost  per  bushel.  You  can  hold 
grain  safely  for  feeding,  sealing  or  to  sell 
later  at  higher  market  price. 

Choice  of  6  factory-opplied  colors -blue,  bronze, 
green,  gray,  rose  and  white.  Baked-on  coat¬ 
ings  of  vinyl  aluminum  over  zinc-coated 
steel  add  colorful  new  beauty,  extra  years  of 
maintenance-free  service.  Whether  you  do 
it  yourself  or  use  dealer’s  crew,  Stran-Master 
can  be  erected  in  days.  Five-year  purchase 
plan  requires  only  one-fourth  down;  pay¬ 
ments  adjusted  to  income  peaks  can  be  ar¬ 
ranged  with  your  Stran-Steel  dealer.  Get 
more  facts,  mail  coupon  today. 


STRAN-STEEL  CORPORATION,  Dopl.  FQ-5 
Detroit  29,  Michigan:  Send  me  the  new  Stran- 

Master  cataloK-  Please  quote  cost  for: _ x  _ 

Stran-Master  building  to  be  used  primarily  for: 


-□  Student 


Address. 


.Phone- 


City,  State. 


9 


tower.  The  ducks  are  fed  here  and  as  soon 
as  they’re  old  enough  to  walk  to  the  pond 
•Moxlcy’s  employees  drive  them  down  to 
the  pond  and  back  every  day.  As  they  gain 
strength  they  begin  to  fly  part  of  the  way. 

When  they’re  strong  enough  to  fly  the 
whole  distance,  they  are  driven  up  the  tower 
from  which  they  launch  themselves  for  the 
downhill  flight  to  the  pond.  They  soon 
become  creatures  of  habit  and  the  feeding 
pen,  the  pond,  and  the  strip  of  ground  be¬ 
tween  are  the  only  areas  that  interest  them. 

When  the  shooting  season  begins,  hunt¬ 
ers  are  stationed  in  blinds  along  the  strip 
of  woods  past  which  the  ducks  fly  at  speeds 
of  60  to  70  miles  an  hour.  This  is  tough 
shooting  and  often  as  difficult  as  hunting 
wild  ducks.  That’s  the  way  the  hunters 
like  it.  Moxley  raises  about  1,100  ducks  a 
year  for  this  kind  of  shooting. 

Si.x-week-old  game  farm  mallards  can 
usually  be  purchased  for  about  $1.50  per 
bird,  and  day-old  ducklings  abdut  40  cents. 
The  cost  of  feeding  will  come  to  four  or 
five  cents  per  week  for  each  bird.  Hunters 
are  charged  by  the  bird,  usually  $5  for  each 
duck  they  shoot.  The  duck  shooting  course 
will  have  to  be  tailored  to  the  landscape, 
but  the  pond  should  be  400  or  500  yards 
from  the  feeding  pen. 

If  you’re  in  an  area  where  your  mallards 
will  attract  wild  birds  it’s  best  to  give  up 
the  idea  and  concentrate  on  some  other 
game  bird  because  of  a  federal  regulation 
against  using  live  decoys  to  attract  migra¬ 
tory  waterfowl. 


OLD  25  feet  beyond  that 

approaching  car  (and  not 
yet  in  the  beam  range  of 
your  present  two  head¬ 
lamps)  is  a  fallen  box,  but 
you  can’t  see  it! 


See  in  spite  of  the  other  car’s  lights! 


NEW  There’s  the  box  225 
ft.  ahead!  This  is  how  a  pair 
of  new  GENERAL  ELECTRIC 
SUBURBAN  Headlamps 
helps  you  see  better 
against  the  oncoming  car’s 
lights! 


Get  NEW  G-E  SUBURBAN  Headlamps 
with  the  "built-in  spotlight”  effect  in  the  low  beam 

.  .  .  especially  designed  for  all  cars  and  trucks  with  two  headlamps 


Only  new  G-E  SUBURBAN  Headlamps  have  the  low  beam 
filament  optically  centered  in  the  reflector.  This  puts  twice  the 
light  in  the  "spotlight”  area — and  ample  light  to  the  sides  of 
the  road — with  no  added  drain  on  the  battery. 

The  additional  light  lets  you  see  better  beyond  the  oncoming 
car  in  spite  of  its  lights — when  both  cars  are  from  75-200  feet 
apart.  And  it  helps  you  recover  vision  faster  after  the  other  car 
goes  by.  Have  a  pair  of  G-E  SUBURBAN  Headlamps  installed 
and  aimed  now.  General  Electric  Co.,  Miniature  Lamp  Dept., 
Nela  Park,  Cleveland  12,  Ohio. 


^vgress  k  Our  Most  important  Product 


GENERAL 


ELECTRIC 


Special  low  beam  filament 
shield  lets  you  see  better  in 
fog,  tain,  snow.  Upper  beam 
reaches  far  and  wide  for  safer 
night  driving  on  open  road. 

Get  a  pair  today 
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BIGGER  YIELDS 
THE  EASY  WAY 


Quail  and  chukar  partridge  arc  also 
being  raised  and  released  on  shooting  pre- 
ser\es.  The  chukar  is  an  Asian  import 
that  weighs  about  18  ounces.  Coutmix 
quail,  a  Japanese  bird  that  weighs  only 
four  or  five  ounces,  is  getting  a  trial  on 
some  shooting  preserves.  But  the  quail  and 
partridges,  for  several  reasons,  arc  less  at¬ 
tractive  to  preser\e  operators  than  are 
pheasants  or  mallard.  To  begin  with, 
they’re  small  and  a  few  ounces  of  quail  are 
less  attractive  to  the  preser\e  shooter  than 
three  pounds  of  pheasant.  Yet,  the  pre- 
ser\e  operator  has  to  charge  almost  as 
much  for  a  partridge  or  quail  as  he  does 
for  a  pheasant. 

Quail  and  partridge  also  domesticate 
easily  and  won’t  revert  quickly  to  the  wild 
as  jiheasants  will.  The  best  plan  is  to  be¬ 
gin  with  pheasants  and  determine  later 
whether  to  also  try  quail  and  partridge. 


IT  PAYS 
TO  KNOW 

THE  TRUE  VALUE  OF  YOUR  FARM 


Whether  or  not  >"00  plan  to  sell  your  farm 
or  farm  property  knowing  its  true  value  on 
the  market  today  and  the  long  range  earn¬ 
ing  imssibilities  are  of  utmost  importanee. 
For  example,  as  described  in  a  recent  issue 
of  Farm  Qi'arteri.v,  the  law-  of  eminent 
domain  can  take  your  property  for  public 
improvement  or  necessity.  This  is  happen¬ 
ing  more  often  today  hecaiise  of  tlie  in¬ 
creased  road  building  program.  And  for 
tax  purposes  and  for  insurance  you  should 
know-  Its  true  value.  A  Professional  Rural 
Appraiser  can  save  you  money  and  trouble 
.  .  .  he  will  estimate  the  immediate  and 
future  value  of  your  property  or  anv  part 
of  it. 

Yes,  it  pays  to  know  the  true  \alue  of  your 
farm  and  farm  property.  Write  todav  for 
list  of  Professional  Rural  Appraisj-rs  for  your 
area.  There  is  no  obligation. 


Rainer 
No.  860C2 


H.  E.  Sfalcup,  Sec'y-Treas. 
American  Society  of  Farm  Managers 
and  Rural  Appraisers 
Box  67,  Storm  Lake,  Iowa 

P.S.  ARE  YOU  GETTING  MAXIMUM  RETURNS 
FROM  YOUR  FARM?  Let  a  Professional  Farm 
Manager  apply  successful  business  principles  and 
proven  scientific  methods  to  your  farm.  Write 
for  full  information. 


Bird  Dog 

One  big  mistake  made  by  beginning  pre- 
ser\  e  operators  is  to  fail  to  keep  gtxxl  bird 
dogs.  Dogless  hunters  may  often  walk 
within  a  few  inches  of  pheasants  without 
flushing  them.  A  good  retriever  also  saves 
money  bringing  back  crippled  birds  which 
might  otherwise  be  lost. 

The  breed  of  dog  used  is  less  important 
than  the  indiv’idual.  Sensible,  trained  dogs 
will  work  close  to  hunters,  find  the  birds, 
point  them  and  retrieve  them.  One  of  the 
best  breeds,  for  both  pheasant  and  duck, 
is  the  Labrador  because  a  good  one  does 
a  retrieving  job  on  land  or  water. 

Shop  for  good  dogs  and  be  willing  to  pay 
a  fair  price  for  good  ones.  From  .$200  to 
.$300  for  a  dog  broken  to  hunt  can  be  a 
sound  investment.  Such  dogs  are  prob¬ 
ably  the  best  money  you’ll  spend  in  a 
shooting  preserve  venture.  This  is  espe¬ 
cially  important  the  first  year.  After  that, 
you  may  be  able  to  raise  a  couple  of  pups 
a  year  and  gradually  build  up  your  kennel. 

Only  the  best  of  dogs  will  work  alone 
with  strange  hunters  successfully.  Even 
such  dogs  should  be  worked  occasionally 
by  their  trainer.  Although  most  preserves 
allow  a  hunter  to  bring  his  own  dog,  the 
disadvantage  is  that  a  loose  dog  running 
w'ild  can  chase  valuable  birds  off  the  fann. 

Convenient  parking  areas  are  necessary 
as  are  guides  who  can  get  along  with  dogs, 
birds  and  people.  Most  preserves  SL'nd  a 
guide  with  every  hunting  party. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  over-crowd  hunting 
grounds.  Hollister  never  has  more  than 
12  shooters  in  his  fields  at  one  time.  Hunt¬ 
ers  often  go  out  in  groups  of  four  with  a 
dog  and  guide. 

I'he  presene  operator  should  keep  a 
registration  book  whether  the  state  laws 
demand  it  or  not.  It  makes  a  good  mailing 
list  for  his  advertising  letters.  Good  relation¬ 
ships  with  local  newspapei-s  w’ill  help  get 
publicity.  Mardel  Preserve,  the  Kentucky 
bottomland  fann,  arranges  an  annual  day 
for  outdoor  writers  to  come  as  guests  and 
the  practice  pays  off  in  publicity. 


POSITIVE  ROTATION.  Move  after  move 
Buckner's  Rainers  are  self  starting.  Buck¬ 
ner's  GDG  Bearing  guarantees  positive 
rotation  of  each  sprinkler  under  normal 
irrigation  conditions.  No  need  to  hand  start 
each  sprinkler  on  your  line. 

LABOR.  An  experienced  irrigator  can  move 
four  quarter  mile  lines  of  3  inch  or  4  inch 
aluminum  pipe  in  4  hours.  You  get  even 
distribution  of  water  over  your  entire  field 
for  peak  yields,  top  quality  and  more 
profit.  Irrigate  the  easy  way  with  Buckner 
Rainers. 


GAME  BIRDS 

NORTHERN  ^ 

BOBWHITE 

IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 
NONE  BETTER 

Mature  Bobwhite  Quail,  wild  condition,  good  flyers, 
10  pair  for  $40.  Best  Quality  for  Breeders  or  Re¬ 
stocking. 

CHUKAR  PARTRIDGE 

Mature  Chukar  Partridge,  finest  variety,  10  pair 
for  $50. 

MINIMUM  erBtri  20  birds  —  Priets  f.e.b.  Joplin 
FREE  booklet  of  Instruction  with  each  order. 
Write  for  tacts  about  Successful  Restocking. 

LOWRANCE  QUAIL  FARM 

Mayfair  4-4755  Jopllll  4.  Mo. 


BUCKNER'S 
GDG  BEARING 
THE  ORIGINAL 
SANDPROOF 
BEARING 


Potent  Pending 


Meet 

Modern 

Consumer 

for  Leany 

P01I _ 

But  Well-Marbled— Beef 
with  the  RED  POLL  Steer 


Buckner's  GDG  Bearing  was  the  first  to 
combine  teflon  and  synthetic  rubber  wash¬ 
ers  for  a  watertight  seal  to  completely 
protect  sprinkler  from  sand.  Teflon  and 
rubber  will  not  slick  so  you  get  positive 
rotation,  longer  sprinkler  life.  Only  Buckner 
has  three  washers  at  both  top  and  bottom 
of  bearing.  Spring  at  top  keeps  all  six 
washers  snug,  forming  a  long-lasting  sand- 
proof  seal. 


Don't  be  fooled  by  "look-alikes. 
Buy  Buckner  Rainers  with  the 
original  GDG  sand proof  bearing. 


Take  the  16  Red  Poll  steers  in  the  '57  Chicago  Inter¬ 
national  carcass  Contest: 

They  aveiaged  MORE  red  meat  per  100  lbs.  of 
liveweiglit  llian  any  iiiajoi  bleed,  less  waste  fat 
than  any  bleed,  and  highest  average  carcass 
value  and  second  highest  average  marbling 
More  of  any  breed  in  junior  yearling  class. 

OTHER  RED  POLL  ADVA.NTAfiES.  Extra  milk 

means  betlei  niotbeiiiig  ability,  lienee  fastei  gaining 
ealves  in  rou-ealf  herds  on  fariiis  and  lanrlies.  Deep 
red  color  makes  Red  Polls  pink  eye  and  ranrei  eve 
resistant.  98%  Polled  calves  when  crossed  with 
lioined  bleeds.  No  dwarfism,  no  single  rase  evei 
ie|Hiited  in  Red  Poll.  Selerled  rows  ran  be  milked 
profitably,  still  pioduce  g<K>d  beef  calves. 

Send  TODAY  For  FREE  LITERATCRE.  oi  Send 
$2  for  one  year  (6  issues)  of  Red  Poll  News:  $.')  foi 
tlin-e  years.  Keep  posted  on  this  old.  old  breed 
w’itli  the  niodein  meat-type  qualities. 

RED  POLL  CATTLE  CLUB  OF  AMERICA 

3275-N  Holdrege  Sfroof  Lincoln  3,  Nebraska 


I  Please  send  me  a  FREE  copy  of  your 
I  “Agricultural  Sprinkler  Irrigation  Manual. 


Address. 


Fremo,  Calif. 


I 


Insurance 

Wherever  there  are  guns,  dogs,  men  and  vehicles,  there  is  always 
the  chance  of  personal  injury  and  preserve  operators  need  liability 
insurance.  The  best  is  an  all-risk  liability  policy.  No  company  has 
yet  come  up  with  a  standard  policy  for  shooting  preserves.  Al¬ 
though  shooting  preserves  have  excellent  safety  records,  insurance 
(iimpanies  shy  away  from  their  business  unless  a  local  agent  is 
willing  to  push  the  application.  A  typical  policy  has  premium 
payments  of  75  cents  on  each  $100  of  gross  business  with  a  $50 
minimum  premium.  The  best  plan  is  to  try  your  own  agent  first. 

Once  you  have  the  farm  arranged  for  the  enterprise,  and  the 
birds  available  for  your  customers,  you’re  faced  with  the  question 
of  how  to  charge  for  the  privilege  of  shooting.  Harold  Hollister’s 
plan  of  charging  by  the  day  with  a  limit  on  the  number  of  birds 
is  followed  by  about  half  the  commercial  preserve  operators.  And 
his  prices,  of  $15  for  three  birds  plus  $5  for  extra  cock  birds  and 
$3  for  extra  hens  shot,  are  about  average. 

John  Moxley  employs  another  common  plan.  He  sells  a  lim¬ 
ited  number  of  memberships  at  $300  a  year.  For  this  fee  each 
member  may  shoot  20  pheasants  and  12  ducks.  They  may  also 
fish  m  the  preserve’s  ponds  and  can  bring  their  families  out  for 
picnics  and  outings  whenever  they  like. 

Some  operators  take  in  company  memberships  and  reserve 
all  their  shooting  for  the  employees  of  a  few  companies.  Under 
either  plan  you  can  figure  that  70  per  cent  of  your  pheasants 
recovered  is  an  excellent  average  and  that  $5  per  bird  on  those 
recovered  is  a  fair  price. 

A  little  multiplication  makes  this  look  like  a  fine  deal.  But 
there  must  also  come  a  session  in  subtraction.  Deduct  the  cost 
of  birds,  labor,  feed,  buildings,  pens,  dogs,  licenses  and  publicity. 
3'he  modern  commercial  shooting  preserve  can  be  a  profitable 
farm  enterprise  though  not  exactly  a  gold  mine.  It’s  a  business 
and  can  be  a  good  one  for  the  person  who  understands  hunters 
and  farming  and  has  the  knack  of  bringing  the  two  together. 

THE  AUTHOR:  Georfle  Laycock  is  a  former  editor  of  TAe  Farm  Quarterly  who  hat 
turned  to  free-lance  writing.  Born  and  raised  on  a  farm,  he  writes  of  farming  and  out¬ 
door  life. 


-BUY 


STARLINE 


YOU  CAN  ADD  MORE  COWS 

(T)  .  .  .  when  you  mechanize  with  a 
STARLINE  BARN  CLEANER 


The  work  horse  of  the  modern 
dairy  barn  lets  you  enlarge  your 
herd  and  your  income.  There's  a 
Starline  Barn  Cleaner  for  your 
bam  and  your  budget . . .  from  the 
fully  automatic  endless  chain 
models  to  the  economical  Roll- 
a-way. 


I®..  .  when  you 
modernize  with  all 
STARLINE  BARN 
|p*5  EQUIPMENT 

Continuous  manufacture 
I  of  quality  steel  barn 
equipment  since  1908 
assures  you  of  extra 
nffllp  years  of  trouble  free 
service. 

•  FANS  •  WATER  BOWLS 
•  STALLS  •  BARN  CLEANER 


BROWER 

CREEP  FEEDER  ‘-l|| 

'‘*CcuU/€4^^ 


HOW  FAR  CAN  I  PI  SH  MY  CREDIT 

{Continued  from  pa^e  68) 

check  up  to  see  where  you  are  and  where 
you’ll  be  5  years  from  now.”  They  got  the 
credit  61e  and  began  to  put  down  some 
figures. 

It  didn’t  take  long  to  show  John  was 
using  over  $131,000  in  his  business.  His  an¬ 
nual  income  totaled  about  $21,500,  out  of 
which  he  paid  in  1958  nearly  $6,500  in 
interest  and  principal  on  debts.  Other  ex¬ 
penses  came  to  about  $12,700.  Over  $2,200 
of  his  income  was  uncommitted.  (See  the 
table  “John  Dabney  and  His  Pencil,”  page 
68,  for  a  listing  of  these  and  all  other  figures 
mentioned  in  this  analysis. ) 

“You  have  a  present  net  worth  of  about 
$88,000,  according  to  these  figures,”  Clausen 
told  John.  “That’s  a  mighty  fine  record  for 
a  man  who  has  been  farming  only  13  years. 
You  have  worked  hard  and  if  you  keep  up 
at  this  pace,  you  may  be  worth  $106,000  in 
another  5  years. 

“Millie  and  I  have  been  wondering  if  it 
would  pay  to  expand  our  dairy  herd,”  Dab¬ 
ney  asked.  “We  could  handle  65  cows  with 
the  feed  we  have  a\  ailable,  but  I’m  not  sure 
we’d  get  ahead  that  way.” 

“Of  course,  you  realize  a  dairy  farmer  is 
at  a  disadvantage  here  in  this  area,”  Clausen 
cautioned.  “You  get  about  $3.50  per  hun¬ 
dred,  based  on  a  3.5  test.  It  takes  mighty 
good  cows  to  pay  out,  especially  if  you  ha\  c 
to  hire  labor.  Your  cows  are  good,  all  right, 
but  I  don’t  think  they  are  good  enough.” 

“I’m  already  in  the  dairy  business,”  Dab¬ 
ney  argued,  “and  the  way  I  figure  I  would 
need  only  about  $20,000  to  put  up  the  addi¬ 
tional  buildings,  install  a  Herringbone  milk¬ 
ing  unit  and  get  the  cows.  I  would  need  to 
borrow  every  dime,  but  I  would  have 
enough  equity.  Would  that  be  pushing  my 
credit  too  far?” 

As  John  and  Lew  Clausen  figured,  they 
came  up  with  some  real  eye-opening  facts. 
For  one  thing,  Clausen  pointed  out,  the  cost 
of  new  buildings  could  not  be  fully  reflected 
in  the  sale  price  of  the  farm.  “I’d  guess  we 
could  reflect  at  most  $5,000.  You’ll  have  to 
absorb  a  loss  of  $5,700  in  putting  up  spe¬ 
cialty  daily’  buildings  like  these.  Your  net 
worth  will  drop  to  about  $82,000.” 

That  was  a  blow,  but  in  a  cash  grain  area 
like  this.  John  knew  the  banker  was  right. 
He  would  be  struggling  with  a  debt  of 
$64,000,  but  with  $82,000  equity  it  looked 
safe  enough. 

Income- wise,  the  figures  didn’t  come  up 
as  much  as  John  had  hoped — only  a  little 
over  $5,000  after  allowing  for  the  extra 
feed.  By  the  time  he  had  figured  the  cost  of 
hired  labor,  extra  meals  and  expense,  there 
was  nothing  left.  Instead  of  $2,200  in  un¬ 
committed  income,  John  found  that  he 
would  have  to  dig  down  in  his  pockets  for 
over  $2,700  to  meet  the  payments.  (Com¬ 
pare  columns  1  and  2,  “Operating  Mar¬ 
gins,”  in  the  table  on  page  68 ) . 

On  a  net  worth  basis  the  picture  was  just 
as  discouraging.  Sixty-five  cows  were  not 
enough  to  make  a  two-man  unit,  and  the 


ir  KEEPS  COWS  OUT  •  SAVES  FEEO 
it  BIG  CAPACITY  •  SAVES  TIME  AND  WORK 
it  MORE  PROFIT  •  HEAVIER  WEANING  WT. 

Get  heavier,  upgraded  calves  at  weaning  . . . 
better  price,  earlier  marketing  with  Brower’s 
Calf  Creep  Feeder.  Weather  tight  —  keeps 
feed  dry  in  any  weather.  Anchors  solidly  at 
all  4  corners  —  stays  put.  Sturdy  angle  iron 
stalls  keep  out  larger  cattle;  stalls  fold  to  top 
for  easy  towing  through  gates.  Steel  skids; 
hopper  and  trough  of  heavy,  rust-resisting 
Armco  Zincgrip.  Shipped  knocked-down  to 
save  freight;  easy  to  assemble. 

Now  available  in  two  siies 


.  .  .  when  you  can  be  SURE  of 
TOP  YIELDS  at  lowest  cost  with 


Double  stall  creep  feeder  (left)  holds  SO  bushels,  takes 
care  of  40  calves.  Single  stall  creep  feeder  (right)  holds 
IS  bushels,  takes  care  of  SO  calves. 

WRITE  FOR  LITERATURE  AND  PRICES 

BROWER  MFG.  CO.,  Box  5122,  Quincy,  Illinois 


INSEMIKirs  GIANT  96  page 
/959catolo9  can  save  you  shop 
ping tlma  and  monayjj^te  , 


You  wouldn't  think  of  playing  "Russion- 
rouletta"  —  yet  gambling  on  rainfall  or  "rain- 
roulette"  —  can  be  just  as  disastrous  to  your 
crops.  Play  it  safel  Get  maximum  yields  from 
each  acre  by  applying  moisture  when  its 
needed  most  with  dependable  CMC  RAIN- 
MASTERS. 

RAINMASTERS  run  at  moderate  speeds  for 
pressure  developed  —  resulting  in  big  savings 
in  fuel,  less  engine  wear,  greatly  reduced 
maintenance  costs. 

Tkirt's  a  Raiaiiastir 

.,.5; '  ,  .  ExKtIj  Slitif  ta 

****** 

complete  range  of 
f in  engine 

'  pumpers  from  100 


Ij^u  will  be  amazed  at  the  thousands  of  hard-to 
Mind  livestock  supplies  that  are  made  available  to 
you  in  this  well-illustrated  money-saving  catalog. 
To  mention  o  few  -  artificial  breeding  equip¬ 
ment  ,  .  show  ring  supplies  .  livestock  equip¬ 
ment  of  all  types.  Every  item  is  of  good  quality, 
economically  priced.  Fast  delivery  on  every  order. 


INSEMIKIT  COMPANY,  INC 
Tks  WsrM's  largest  Marcs  et  Artifkiol  Brsodiag  fqsigaMat 


S  I  WRITE  FOR  NEW 
FREE  CATALOG 

CONSTRUCTION  MACHINERY  CO. 
WATERLOO,  IOWA 

“Manufacturers  of  Quality  pumps  for  over  25  years  ’ 


WISCONSIN 


BARABOO 


AAoderii  SVN-MASTR 
ROTARY  MOWERS 

kSHRBV  STALKS^ 
MOW  WBEVS 
/  and  BRUSH 


Now  you  can  stop  aggravating  and  costly  H 

freeze-ups  ...  and  cut  chore  time,  too!  B 

A  Ritchie  Frost  Proof  Yard  Hydrant  will  M 

save  you  time  and  work  every  day  .  .  .  HH  M 
and  gives  valuable  fire  protection,  too.  ~|f~ 

Easiest  hydrant  to  service— no  expensive  |M 

maintenance  calls.  Your  choice  of  six  iH 

lengths  from  stock.  EH 

MANY  EXCLUSIVE  FEATURES  ||i|D 

One  simple,  positive  adjustment— Variable 
flow— Exclusive  assembly  for  easiest  serv- 
icing— Long  life  plunger  and  packing— 

New  combination  spout.  fME 

Fm  calorfil  littratvra  alsa  gictaras  anO 
4«s(rik«s  16  aifOals  at  faaitas  Ritchie 
aataaiatic  watarers.  Write  Ik  year  capy. 

RITCHIE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

407  MAIN  STREET  CONRAD,  IOWA 


PERFORMANCE  W 

Exfro  Sturdy— Gvaranfed 

RHRin>  STAUC8  and  STUBBLB.  Turn  waste 
into  rich  fcrtiliMr.  Helps  destroy  insects.  Makes 
clean  plowing  easy.  MOW  pastures,  iaw-ns.  ail 
t)-pet  of  grasses.  CUT  largest  seeds  and  vines 
— brush  up  to  S"  in  diameterl  Costs  so  little 
you  ran't  atford  to  be  eithout.  Advanced  de¬ 
sign.  Exclusive  features.  QtuIRy  built.  SIZHS 
and  MODELS  FOR  ALL  JOBS  and  TRACTOR.s. 

aamiiTa  tooav  po«  ra««  aooK 

SUNFLOWER  INDUSTRIES.  INC 

S69  So.  Kan»a»  Olatho*  Kansi 
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figures  proved  it.  “That’s  no  solution  for  me,”  John  observed. 

“You’re  right,”  answered  Clausen.  You  would  be  e.xtending 
your  credit  either  too  far  or  not  far  enough.  I  would  never  advise 
extending  a  loan  on  this  basis.” 

A  New  Tack 

“What  about  feeder  calves?”  John  asked.  “Millie  thinks  I  could 
rut  down  on  my  work  that  way.  They  could  run  on  pasture  and  I 
wouldn’t  have  to  put  up  any  new  buildings.” 

“It  might  work.  Let’s  see  how  it  looks  on  paper,”  Clausen  again 
suggested.  “You  could  sell  the  dairy  cows;  pay  oflF  the  loan  on  the 
machinery  and  put  the  balance  in  the  bank  if  you  want.  In  most 
years  the  bank  will  finance  the  entire  cost  of  the  cattle  if  you  have 
the  feed.  You’ll  have  to  realize,  though,  that  you  are  faced  with 
some  special  management  problems.  For  one  thing,  you’ll  have  to 
keep  a  bigger  bank  balance  or  else  borrow  for  operating  and  living 
expenses.  Payday  comes  just  once  a  year.” 

“That  would  be  hard  to  get  used  to,”  John  agreed,  at  the  same 
time  wondering  if  he  could  adapt  himself  to  the  cattle  feeder’s  risks. 

As  they  put  the  figures  down,  they  decided  to  base  the  program 
on  good  calves  weighing  400  pounds.  “Their  price  jumps  around 
quite  a  bit,”  Clausen  observed,  “but  they’d  cost  at  least  35  cents 
right  now.  According  to  University  of  Illinois  studies,  you  can  re¬ 
cover  all  costs  if  they  sell  for  26  cents,  and  you  do  a  good  job  of 
feeding.” 

Considering  the  facilities,  it  was  agreed  that  100  feeders  would 
be  about  right — at  least  until  John  picked  up  more  experience.  At 
35  cents  a  pound,  John  found  that  he  had  an  income  of  about 
$25,500,  allowing  for  a  2  per  cent  death  loss.  Out  of  this  he’d  have 
to  pay  off  his  loan,  leaving  him  better  than  $1,500  in  uncommitted 
income.  If  things  worked  out,  he  could  repeat  this  each  year. 

Going  through  the  figures  as  before,  John  felt  quite  relieved 
when  he  found  that  he  could  meet  all  his  payments  and  have 
over  $1,500  left  over  (third  column  of  table,  page  68).  “That’s 


You’ll  make  money  with  a  Campbell  Grain  Dryer. 
Get  more  grain  by  harvesting  early  and  avoiding  losses 
from  weather,  insects,  wind.  Your  grain  will  grade 
higher  because  there  is  no  parching  or  scorching.  Eco¬ 
nomical,  trouble-free  units  for  continuous  flow  or  batch 
operation.  Write  for  Free  literature. 


DISTRIBUTED  BY 

CORN  STATES  HYBRID  SERVICE  •  DES  MOINES,  IOWA 

manufactured  by 

^CAMPBELL  FARM  DRYER  COMPANY  •  DES  MOINES,  IOWA 


“Our  COWS  showed 
I  us  how  they  like 
their  silage” 


These  Holstein  cows  showed  Harry  Frank  (at  right).  General  Manager  of 
Simon  Seed  Farms,  and  Bill  Miller,  herdsman,  of  Elkhorn,  Wisconsin  what 
a  difference  1  pound  of  Silo-Joy  can  make  in  a  ton  of  silage. 

Holstein  Herd  Preferred  Flavored  Silage  to 
Green  Chop  During  Summer  Feeding  Period 


Milk  production  jumped  47%  last 
July  and  August  over  the  same 
months  a  year  ago  on  the  Simon 
Seed  Farms  of  Elkhorn,  Wisconsin 
-when  they  started  feeding  alfalfa- 
bromegrass  silage  containing  Silo- 
Joy  Forage  Flavor  Preservative. 

The  65 -cow  Holstein  herd  wasn’t 
eating  enough  fresh  cut  green  chop 
to  produce  at  top  capacity.  So 
Mr.  Frank,  Bill  Miller  and  Ronald 
Simon,  Feeds  and  Feeding  Super¬ 
visor,  decided  to  open  the  silo  and 
start  feeding  silage. 

NO  SILAGE  STINK 

Right  from  the  start  the  herd  con¬ 
sumed  3  tons  of  silage  a  day.  There 
was  no  silage  stink.  Cows  relished 
the  fresh  sweet  forage  flavor — 
cleaned  up  every  stem  of  silage. 
They  agreed  they  had  never  made 
more  palatable  or  profitable  silage. 

They  used  1  pound  of  Silo-Joy 
Forage  Flavor  Preservative  per  ton 
of  silage,  spread  over  the  load.  It 
was  safe  and  easy  to  use.  Silage 
had  a  clean  appetizing  smell  and 
good  color.  Besides  reducing  pro¬ 
tein  feed  costs  and  increasing  milk 
flow,  the  alfalfa-brome  silage  with 
Silo-Joy  kept  cows  sleek  and  in 
top  condition. 


FUVOR  CORPORATION  OF  AMIRICA 
3037  N.  Ctork  StrMt,  Dcfrt.  1 1-A 
Chicago  14,  IIHneis 


Everybody  was  happier  too.  There 
was  no  silage  stink  carried  on 
clothing  into  the  home.  The  barn 
was  a  more  pleasant  place  to  work. 


The  Simon  Seed  Farms  herd 
averaged  more  than  498  pounds 
butterfat  last  year.  Out  of  the  65 
head  of  cows  there  are  more  than 
40  cows  in  full  production 
year  around. 


PRESERVE  MORE  NUTRIENTS 

Thousands  of** dairymen  have  al¬ 
ready  found  that  Silo-Joy  elimi¬ 
nates  silage  stink  which  can  be 
absorbed  readily  by  milk  through 
the  air  or  through  the  cow. 
Lalxiratory  tests  show  that  Silo- 
Joy  helps  preserve  up  to  17%  more 
Clarotene  and  21%  more  vitamin 
E  than  untreated  silage. 


Silo-Joy  is  ideal  for  increasing  the 
palatability  of  hay,  grains  and 
other  roughages.  Ask  your  dealer 
for  Silo-Joy  Forage  Flavor  Pre¬ 
servative.  Leading  feed  manufac¬ 
turers  are  licensed  to  put  Silo-Joy  in 
their  brand  name  silage  preserv¬ 
ative.  Clip  coupon  now  for  FREE 
ONE  COW  SILO-JOY  SAMPLE. 


PfeoM  send  FREE  on*  cow  f*«ding  tompl*  of  Silo-Joy  Forog*  Flavor  PrMorvoliv*. 


RURAL  ROUTE  . 


I  AAAKE  AlOUT . TONS  OF  SHLAGC  FER  YEAR 


MY  FHD  DEALER  1$ . . 

MY  FAVORITE  KED  RRANO  IS.. 
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World* s  Largest 
and  Oldest 
'  Manufacturing  . 
Specialists 

producing  exclusively 

POULTRY  BANDS 
LIVESTOCK  TAGS 

^  and  allied  products 


NOW!  CATTLE  EAR  TAGGING 
WITH  HALF  THE  PRESSURE! 


sow  • 


APPLICATOR 

*  Maximum 
leverage  with 
minimum 
pressure. 

e  No  lost  togs  from 
“weak"  applications. 

*  No  togging  fatigue — no  swollen,  sore  hands. 

*  Tags  “snap-in”  sealing  position — won't  fall  out. 
MASCO  No.  56  CATTLE  EAR  TAG.  Tamper-proof.  Self¬ 
piercing.  Self-tooling.  Rounded  post  minimizes  ear 
puncture— ovoids  infection.  Colors  ovoiloble. 


CATTLE  NECK® 
CHAIN  MARKERS  V 


Bi|  Heavy  Brass  Taf. 
Twist-link  welded  chain. 
Safety  “S”  Hook  fastener. 


^2^ 


Write  for  Free  Catalog  Today 

NATIONAL  BAND  &  TAG  CO.,  NEWPORT,  KY.  U.S.A. 


AT  LAST!  A  TRULY  SUCCESSFUL 
PORTABLE  PTO  FEED  MIXER-BLENDER 


less 

pacify 


>  LOW  COST!  At  least  $200-$400 
than  stationary  mixer  of  same  ca 
6,000  LB.  CAPACITY! 

Holds  120  bu.  -  145  cu. 
ft.  with  extension  sides 
and  tandem  axles. 

>  5  FORCE  FEED 
MIXING  ROLLS! 

>  MIX  TO  COMMERCIAL 
STANDARDS  ON 
YOUR  FARM 

JUST  PUSH  IN 
TO  MIXI 


Also  available  os  attachment — buy  Model  100  auger  box  now,  odd  mixer, 
blender  kit  later.  Write  today  for  complete  informotior. 


MODEL 
100  MB 


HELIX 


CORPORATION 

Dept.  2-H 


CROWN  POINT 
INDIANA 


Both  front  or  roar 
_deliverjj— onjrHme^ 


SOW  PURE 


Examine  the  Tag  on  the  Bag 

Only  the  seeds  which  grow  make  money  for  you  I  Check  the  purity  and 
germination  before  you  buy  —  Purity  X  Germination  =  Pure  Live  Seed 
—  and  only  Pure  Live  Seed  makes  the  desired  crop.  Study  the  tag  and 
you'll  see  why  your  chances  are  better  with  Scotts.  In  addition  to 
top  purity  and  germinati  i,  you  can  always  look  to  ScottS  for  the 
NEWEST  PROVEN  VARIETIES. 


Legumes  and  Grasses  — 
We  specialize  in  the  NEW— Vernal, 
Norragonsett,  Atlantic,  DuPuits  al¬ 
falfa;  Penscott  clover;  S-37  orchard 
gross;  Climax  timothy;  Lancaster 
and  Lincoln  brome;  Viking  trefoil; 
Evergreen  sweet  clover;  Clark  soy¬ 
beans;  Piper  Sudan. 


Oats,  Sorgo,  Hybrid  Corn— 
Minhafer,  Clarion  and  Rodney  oats. 
Hybrid  groin  sorgos,  barley;  20 
vigorous,  clean  picking  hybrid  corn 
vorieties,  90-120  days  maturity, 
that  fight  unfavorable  conditions, 
yield  big  crops  on  a  wide  variety 
of  soils. 


the  cleanest  seed  you 
can  buy  anywhere 


LIVE 

unsurpassed  percentage 
of  germination 

SEED 

backed  by  over  80  years 
of  farm  seed  experience 


for  Better  Stands  . . . 
Greater  Production 


Write  for  our  free  catalog  of  1959  offerings. 

SCOTT  FARM  SEED  CO. 

Locust  Street  Mechanicsburg,  Ohio 


HARDY  GRARED  NUT  TREES 

“Grow  a  tree  bank  while  you  build  a  soil  bank" 

The  blight  resistant  Chinese  Chestnut  is 
really  “ringing  the  bell”  as  an  ornamental 
and  orchard  crop.  Hardy  English;  thin 
shelled  Black  Walnuts;  Filberts-Hazels. 
Delicious  Oriental  Persimmons.  Did  you 
know  you  can  get  rich  without  plowing 
with  “tree  crops”?  Yep!!  Don’t  miss 
writing  for  amazing  list. 

NUT  TREE  NURSERIES 
Downingtown,  Pa.  •  Box  "Y" 


REMOVE  TROUBLESOME  STONES! 


Wth 


Save  lalior.  eliminate 
cause  of  many  imple¬ 
ment  breakages,  increase 
productivity  of  soil.  Pix- 
tone  picks  up.  carries, 
dumps  stones  iri”  to  8" 
in  diameter.  Operated  by 
one  man  w  ith  any  2-pIow  tractor.  Clears  up  to  4  acres  a  da: 
Hundreds  in  use  by  fanners,  landscape  contractors,  parks,  et 


Write  or  Rhone  for  Literature 


BRIDGEPORT  IMPLEMENT  WORKS.  Inc. 

Dept.  D.  Stratford,  Conn. 


not  as  good  as  now,”  he  obser\ed.  “but  I 
could  slow  down  a  bit,  and  if  I  worked  it 
just  right,  maybe  1  could  get  away  for  a 
few  days  now  and  then.  1  might  get  a  few 
sows  and  run  some  pigs  back  of  the  steei-s. 
too.  That  would  help  a  little  on  the  income. 

“What  I  don’t  like  about  this  program,” 
John  continued,  “is  that  net  worth  picture. 
I’m  used  to  making  better  book  gains  than 
that.  But  I  guess  you  can’t  have  eveiA  think;.” 

More  Land 

“Maybe  what  I  should  do  is  buy  up  Aunt 
Peg’s  80  acres.  They  would  fit  right  into  our 
210  acres.  What  would  you  say  to  that, 
Lew?  I  think  I  could  get  that  piece  for 
$48,000.  Would  that  be  sticking  my  neck 
out  too  far?” 

“Not  necessarily,”  Clausen  answered. 
“But  that’s  a  horse  of  a  different  color. 
You’d  probably  have  to  go  to  an  insurance 
company  or  the  Land  Bank  to  finance  that 
kind  of  a  real  estate  loan,  but  let’s  give  it 
the  test.” 

If  the  dairy  herd  were  liquidated,  Clausen 
figured  John  would  have  enough  money  to 
refinance  the  entire  290  acres  with  a  30-year 
loan  at  5/2  per  cent  interest.  The  mortgage 
of  $71,500  just  about  took  John’s  breath 
away,  but  he  figurt'd  he  could  handle  the 
290  acres  plus  the  rented  80  he  is  now  fann¬ 
ing  without  having  to  buy  any  new  equip¬ 
ment.  His  work  load  would  be  heavy  during 
the  growing  season,  but  there  would  be 
other  times  when  he  could  get  away  with¬ 
out  anything  hurting.  The  idea  sounded 
good. 

As  they  .studied  the  picture,  John’s  hopes 
sank  as  he  realized  all  he  could  get  out 
of  the  operation  was  a  good  living  after 
meeting  the  interest  and  principal  pay¬ 
ments.  “That  wouldn’t  be  so  bad  if  my  net 
worth  picture  would  improve  faster.  What’s 
wrong  with  those  figures?” 

“Nothing.”  Clausen  answered.  “The 
trouble  is  you  are  not  busy  the  year  around 
as  you  are  with  the  dairy.  Those  figures  are 
typical  of  a  lot  of  straight  grain  farmers  I 
work  with.  If  you  want  to  get  ahead  faster, 
you  just  about  ha\e  to  feed  cattle,  raise 
hogs,  milk  cows,  or  do  something  to  keep 
busy.  Suppose  we  tr>'  putting  a  100-sow  hog 
enterprise  and  a  few  beef  cows  on  the  big 
farm  and  see  what  would  happen.” 

They  agreed  that  the  barn  could  serve  as 
the  feeding  area.  Eventually  they  might  do 
better,  but  right  now  that  would  work.  The 
farrowing  barn  and  other  specialty  equip¬ 
ment,  plus  the  sow  herd,  would  cost  about 
$20,000.  This  arrangement  would  put  John 
in  business  on  a  2-man  basis. 

“At  $1.00  per  bushel  for  corn,  it  is  a  fair 
shake  if  you  can  sell  the  hogs  for  $13  a  hun¬ 
dred,”  Clausen  obser\  ed.  “That’s  about  the 
way  it  averages  out — sometimes  better,  as  in 
1958;  sometimes  not  so  good,  as  in  1955-56. 
If  you  can  de\elop  into  a  good  hog  man. 
you’ll  make  money.” 

They  figured  on  marketing  an  average  of 
eight  210-pound  hogs  from  each  of  the  sows 
twice  a  year  and  selling  18  calves  every  fall 
at  about  400  pounds.  They  estimated  a 
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Your  birds  live  better  in... 

MASONITE  PANEL  SYSTEM  poultry  houses 


MASONI 


Is  the  poultry  business  for  you?  If  it  is,  here’s  the 
way  to  get  maximum  profits.  Save  feed,  save  labor, 
save  birds  with  a  MASONITE®  PANEL  SYSTEM 
house — providing  the  very  best  living  conditions  any 
flock  ever  enjoyed. 

Masonite  Panel  System  means  quality,  but  it’s  avail¬ 
able  at  economy  prices.  And  it  includes  the  four  big 
advantages  that  build  poultry  profits:  (1)  strong, 
durable,  weather-resistant  materials;  (2)  factory-  F 
controlled  craftsmanship;  (3)  complete  vapor  sealing;  j 
(4)  full  insulation  for  positive  temperatiure  control.  j 

Only  Masonite  Panel  System  factory-built  farm  j 
buildings  offer  all  these  advantages.  Ask  for  complete  | 
information.  I 


RAISIEL.  M 

.Mosonite  Corporation — monufocturer  of  quolity  panel  products. 


MASONITE  CORPORATION.  Dept.  FQ-Sp,  Box  777,  Chicago  90.  lU. 

Please  send  me  complete  free  information  about  Maaonite  farm  panels  and  factory- 
built  farm  buildings. 


Name. . . 
Address. 


Town . Stale. 

Route . County . 


price  of  13  cents  for  the  hogs,  25  cents  for 
llie  calves. 

“The  pigs  from  100  sows  can  eat  a  lot  of 
corn,”  John  observed.  “Can  you  imagine 
running  a  290-acre  fann  and  renting  an¬ 
other  80,  and  still  buying  corn?  Those  feed 
bills  floor  me,  but  I  like  the  end  results.  On 
that  basis  1  can  meet  all  my  payments  and 
liave  almost  $4,000  left  over.  And  look  at 
iny  net  worth  picture — it  would  improve  j 
over  $6,000  per  year.  That’s  real  progress.  ! 
Dare  1  push  my  credit  that  far?” 

Lew  thought  for  a  long  moment.  “John,” 
he  said,  “you  are  putting  your  neck  a  way  ! 
out.  I’d  suggest  you  and  Millie  talk  it  over. 
What  I  think  you  might  consider  is  moving 
into  this  program  over  a  period  of  2  or  3 
years.  Get  an  option  on  that  80  acres  right 
away,  subject  to  getting  rehnanced  on  the  ! 
basis  we  outlined.  Next’ fall  sell  the  milk 
cows  and  take  a  year  to  learn  the  hog  busi¬ 
ness.  Next  winter  may  be  rough  on  the  hog  j 
fanner  anyway.  You  could  farrow  10  to  15 
sows  this  year  to  get  the  feel  of  things.  Then 
in  a  year  or  two,  when  you  get  the  machin¬ 
ery  loan  worked  down,  you’ll  be  ready  to 
take  on  this  program. 

“One  drawback  is  that  you’ll  have  to  go 
lip  from  a  4  per  cent  loan  on  the  210  acres 
to  a  5/2  per  cent  loan  on  the  290  acres. 
That’s  a  real  big  jump.  On  the  original 
$!13,360,  that  amounts  to  $500  next  year  in 
extra  money  you’ll  never  get  to  keep.”  | 

John  came  up  with  one  more  question. 
‘‘Su|)pose  land  prices  keep  going  up.  What 


Introduced  as  a  budget-priced  cutter  a  few  months  ago,  the 
Mow’Hawk  sold  just  like  it  performed— spectacularly!  This 
year — in  spite  of  rising  costs  and  higher  prices  elsewhere  in  the 
field— Lilliston’s  holding  the  price  line.  A  superb  value  last  faU, 
the  amazing  Mow’Hawk’s  an  even  bigger  buy  now!  Your 
Lilliston  dealer  will  be  glad  to  show  you  why. 


IMPLEMENT  COMPANY 
ALBANY,  GEORGIA  •  WACO,  TEXAS 
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rampaging 

MOWHAWK 


Stalk 


mows  pasture 


mulches  stubble 


keeps  same  low  pnse 


Bulk  Spreading ...  The  Low  Cost 
Answer  To  Your  Fertilizer  Needs 


Whether  you  are  spreading 
straight  goods  or  mixed  analysis 
fertilizer,  you  can  save  money 
with  contract  application  .  .  .  and 
here’s  why: 

1.  A  truck  mounted  rig.  such  as 
the  New  Leader  L-42S,  can  accu¬ 
rately  meter  as  little  as  50  lbs.  to 
the  acre  to  economically  meet  ex¬ 
acting  soil  requirements. 

2.  You  are  not  only  assured  sav¬ 
ings  through  buying  fertilizers  in 
bulk,  but  you  also  save  through 
not  over-fertilizing  some  areas  and 
under-fertilizing  others.  Exclusive 
New  Leader  Pouered  Flou  Di¬ 
vider  evenly  divides  material  onto 
twin  spinners  when  spreading  on 
hillside  or  level  ground. 


The  New  leader  "Mobile  Blender"  hot  been 
fully  field  letted  imd  proven  with  various 
ferliliiert  from  various  stales  and  from  many 
different  companies. 


3.  You  save  your  time  and  labor 
on  storage,  clean-up  and  equip¬ 
ment  maintenance. 

Believe  it  or  not.  a  rig  is  now 
available  that  will  blend  up  to 
three  separate  bulk  fertilizers 
while  spreading  in  the  field.  This 
rig  is  the  New  Leader  “Mobile 
Blender”  (Model  L-42S),  pic¬ 
tured  above,  which  gives  you  all 
the  economy  advantages  of 
spreading  straight  goods  while 
meeting  the  exact  soil  analysis 
requirements  for  special  ratios. 

Also  can  be  adapted  to  a  sta¬ 
tionary  model  for  low-cost  inplant 
blending  operations.  WYite  for 
complete  information. 

Use  this  coupon  to  get  complete 
information  about  the  new  way 
to  bigger  profits  through  the  use 
of  bulk  fertilizers  and  a  New 
Leader  “Mobile  Blender”  rig. 


Men  who  spread  balk  for- 
tlllier  with  a  New  Leader 
"Mobile  Blender"  can  make 
money  for  themselves  and 
their  easterners.  Ask  ter 
complete  details  abeuf  your 
eppertanity  in  eastern  fer¬ 
tiliser  spreading. 


HIGHWAY  EQUIPMENT  COMPANY 
675  D  Ave.,  N.W.,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 

Please  send  me,  without  obligation, 

Q  Free  Booklet.  "Your  Land  is  Different" 

□  Information  on  NEW  LEADER  L-42S  Blender  and 
name  of  nearest  distributor  who  can  give  me  a 
demonstration. 


Name 

Address 


would  that  mean  to  Millie  and  me  in  the  next  20  or  30  years ?” 

“That’s  worth  checking  into,”  Clausen  replied,  “but  nobody 
really  knows  what  will  happen  to  land  prices.  The  rise  or  fall  de¬ 
pends  on  many  things,  none  of  which  we  as  indiv  iduals  can  control. 
Land  prices  have  gone  up  almost  every  year  since  the  bottom  of 
the  depression  in  1932.  A  farm  which  sold  for  $1(K),000  last  spring 
will,  on  the  average,  sell  for  more  than  $105,000  today.  Four  years 
ago  the  same  farm  would  have  cost  only  $85,000;  when  World 
War  II  ended,  it  could  have  been  bought  for  less  than  $50,000. 

“I  am  not  about  to  predict  that  land  prices  will  advance  at  that 
rate  over  the  next  5  years.  We’d  all  be  better  off  if  they  didn’t. 
However,  if  you  allow  3  per  cent  per  year,  your  present  210-acre 
farm  valued  at  $95,000  could  bring  almost  $1 10,000  in  1964. 1'hc 
290  acres  on  the  same  basis  would  bring  $166,0(X).  Thus,  to  the  net 
worth  figure  we  have  calculated,  you  may  want  to  add  something 
for  inflation  before  you  make  up  your  mind  completely.  On  the 
other  hand,  don’t  forget  that  in  1920  and  in  1929  eveiyone  was 
convinced  that  inflation  would  continue,  and  you  know  what  hap¬ 
pened.  Never  borrow  money  on  a  speculation  like  that.” 

“Well,”  said  John,  as  he  prepared  to  leave,  “a  little  adding  and 
subtracting  can  certainly  go  a  long  way  in  showing  a  man  where 
his  opportunities  are.” 

Clausen  smiled.  “Everv'  case  is  different,  and  you  have  to  put  it 
to  the  test  to  get  the  right  answer.  Markets,  location — everything 
has  to  be  considered.  If  we  had  a  little  better  milk  market,  or  if 
your  cows  were  above  10,000  pounds,  the  picture  would  be 
brighter.  However,  you  can’t  get  away  from  the  fact  that  this  is 
not  dairy  country.  Perhaps  the  reason  is  that  other  farmers  have 
done  some  pencil  pushing,  too. 

“What  you  need,  as  I  see  it.  is  a  bigger  farm  plus  a  livestock 
enterprise  of  some  kind.  You  have  seen  enough  to  know  that  push¬ 
ing  your  credit  $20,000  to  expand  your  dairy  to  65  cows  is  going 
too  far.  By  contrast,  you  know  that  going  up  $55,000  to  $60,000 
to  expand  into  a  bigger  corn  and  hog  farm  should  pay.” 

In  the  one  case  taking  on  an  additional  $20,000  of  debt  was 
sticking  his  neck  out  too  far.  But  raising  the  ante  $60,000  on  a 
sound,  well-planned  operation  was  not.  Which  is  only  typical  of 
the  answers  which  come  out  of  a  well-thought-out  analysis  of  any 
potential  piece  of  farm  finance. 

Dabney’s  case  is  a  model.  It  is  perfectly  adapted  only  to  his 
particular  situation ;  yet  the  principles  on  which  it  was  worked  out 
are  applicable  anywhere. 

To  succeed  in  farming  the  young  man  must  use  all  the  credit 
he  can  handle.  The  question  is  largely  one  of  his  managerial  ability. 
Before  he  borrows  he  should  have  a  definite  plan  of  repayment. 
He  should  outline  his  various  alternatives,  just  as  Dabney  did.  to 
see  where  his  best  opportunities  lie. 

Nye  Bouslog,  farm  service  manager  for  The  Union  National 
Bank  of  Macomb,  Illinois,  sets  up  these  specific  points  as  a  guide: 

Analyze  your  financial  statement,  paying  particular  attention 
to  net  worth,  current  or  quick  assets,  current  liabilities,  total  lia¬ 
bilities.  The  lender,  of  course,  will  be  quite  interested  in  your  rec¬ 
ord  of  payment  in  the  past.  In  estimating  your  potential  produc¬ 
tion  and  the  prices  you  will  receive,  stay  on  the  conservative  side. 

Remember  that  it  is  dangerous  to  borrow  an  amount  greater 
than  your  net  worth.  Preferably,  hold  your  indebtedness  down 
to  not  more  than  half  your  net  worth. 

No  more  than  can  be  paid  off  in  3  to  5  years  should  be  bor¬ 
rowed  on  machinery,  breeding  stock,  limestone  and  such  items. 
On  these  items  it  is  always  well  to  pay  down  at  least  20  per  cent. 

Forty-five  to  50  per  cent  of  purchase  price,  or  65  per  cent  of 
appraised  value  is  the  maximum  that  should  ever  be  borrowed 
on  the  purchase  of  a  farm. 

While  every  producer  has  occasion  to  use  these  piece-meal  loans, 
today’s  farmer  should  think  of  his  financing  needs  in  terms  of  a 
broad  line  of  credit,  much  as  John  Dabney  did,  and  he  should 
look  for  a  lender  who  understands  modern  agriculture  and  has 
access  to  enough  funds  by  way  of  correspondent  banks  or  other 
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•sources  to  take  care  of  every  need.  When  he 
finds  such  a  lender  he  should  stay  hitched. 
Shopping  for  credit  every  time  he  needs  a 
little  money  or  a  piece  of  new  equipment 
is  no  good. 

Real  estate,  of  course,  should  always  be 
financed  on  a  long  term,  amortized  note. 
Insurance  companies,  a  few  savings  banks, 
and  the  Federal  Land  Bank  are  the  best 
sources  for  those  funds. 

Banks  and  the  Production  Credit  Asso¬ 
ciations  are  generally  the  best  sources  of 
credit  for  machinery  and  livestock  loans 
and  for  operating  capital. 

Youth  gives  men  like  John  Dabney  a  cer¬ 
tain  advantage  in  adjusting  to  changing 
conditions  in  agriculture.  But  the  hard- 
earned  experience  of  the  older  operator 
should  never  be  underestimated.  There 
comes  a  time,  however,  in  the  life  of  every 
man  when  he  feels  reluctant  to  switch  oper¬ 
ations.  When  such  a  man  finds  himself  in 
John  Dabney’s  predicament  he  will  be 
faced  with  some  hard  decisions.  For  him 
the  question  of  whether  or  not  to  extend  his 
credit  involves  much  more  than  a  balance 
sheet  analysis. 

Credit,  like  most  other  economic  con¬ 
cepts,  is  a  matter  of  relatives.  A  $50,000 
debt  may  be  a  millstone  to  a  man  who  has 
contracted  it  without  careful  analysis;  to  the 
one  who  can  use  it,  it  is  sheer  inspiration. 

THE  AUTHOR:  Earl  F.  Crouse  is  president  of  the  Farm 
Business  Council,  Inc.,  an  orjfanization  he  recently  estab¬ 
lished  after  many  years  as  vice-president  of  Doane  A|(ri- 
cultural  Service.  There  he  headed  up  all  publications  and 
economic  research. 


saves  up  to  80%  in  protein  costs 


Records  show  that  you  can  save  up  to  80 
percent  of  protein  supplement  cost  by  feeding 
dehydrated  alfalfa  made  into  pellets. 

Using  a  Heil  dehydrator  to  dry  chopped  hay 
before  pelleting  preserves  nutrients  that  are 
often  leached  out  of  the  hay  by  wet  weather. 
Fed  to  livestock,  these  pellets  take  the  place 
of  protein  supplement.  Beef  cattle  show  sub¬ 
stantial  increases  in  gain  and  dairy  cows  show 
production  increases  up  to  15  percent. 

A  flash  of  hot  air  from  a  Heil  dehydrator 
preserves  alfalfa  or  other  forage  ( •  .  .  fixes 
quality  at  the  peak  of  nutritive  value  .  .  . 
puts  crop  in  best  condition  for  pelleting.  In 
addition,  dehydrating  adds  about  10  percent 


to  the  yield  per  acre.  You  save  all  the  crop 
—  leaf  shattering  and  weather  losses  are  pre¬ 
vented —  and  an  extra  cutting  is  usually  pos¬ 
sible.  You  can  make  hay  every  day  .  .  .  even 
when  it’s  drizzling. 

Save  valuable  protein.  Vitamin  A  and  other  health 
and  growth  factors  in  your  hay  with  the  Ardrier 
Farm  and  Ranch  Dehydrator.  Write,  wire  or  cali 

(Manufacturtrs  of  tho  Arnold  Drytrl 
3000  W.  Montana  Sirtol 
Milwaukoo  1,  Wisconsin 


THE  HEIL  CO.,  3000  W.  Montana  St. 
Milwaukee  1,  Wis. 

Please  send  me  mere  information! 

□  For  forms  with  100-S0O  acres 
of  foroge  crops. 

□  For  farms  with  500-1,000  acres 
of  forage  crops. 

□  For  forms  with  1 ,000  or  more 
acres  of  forage  crops. 


Nome  . . . 

RFD  01  Street 

City  ...» . „»»«»~~.,»-.Stafe 


3PTF  "Tractor-Mate" 


For  low-cost  irrigation  of  medium  acreage. 
This  PTO  pump  offers  a  wide  range  of  volume 
and  pressure.  It  is  compact,  efficient  and 
economical  to  operate.  It  can  also  be  used 
as  a  booster  unit  for  systems  already  in¬ 
stalled.  Two  models  available — 3PTF8  and 
3PTF9.  Both  models  hove  3“  suction  and 
discharge  openings. 

With  550  RPM  take-off  speed,  a  "Tractor- 
Mote"  will  pump  350  GPM  at  80  PSI. 


New  "F2"  Portable 


The  "FZ"  Portable  offers  a  newly  designed 
aluminum  body.  You  get  truly  rugged  per¬ 
formance  yet  all  the  advantages  of  conveni¬ 
ent  light  weight.  The  "FZ"  packs  a  volume 
punch  which  is  well  suited  for  tong,  depend¬ 
able  irrigation  of  small  acreage.  Pump  weight 
only  148  Ibs.t  pumps  150  GPM  at  52  PSI. 


-lULE 

The  complete  line 
of  irrigation  pumps 
with  matched  power! 

Today’s  modern  farming  techniques  require  economy 
of  performance,  dependability,  and  low  maintenance 
costs.  That’s  exactly  what  you  get  from  any  one  of 
Hale’s  quality  line  of  irrigation  Pumping  Units. 


Type  CIRV 

Mounted  on  a  trailer,  used  as  a  skid  unit,  or 
permanently  installed,  the  CIRV  is  a  rugged 
pumping  unit  specifically  designed  for  irriga¬ 
tion.  The  CIRV  can  be  used  with  overhead, 
underground,  or  portable  irrigation  systems. 
Pumps  1400  GPM  at  80  PSI. 


ECONOMY  OF  PERFORMANCE  .  .  .  because  every  Hale  Irrigation  Pump  is  designed  to  match  the  power 
of  its  engine.  This  means  that  you  get  the  OUTPUT  you  pay  for— even  under  the  toughest 
type  of  working  conditions. 


DEPENDABILITY  .  .  .  because  the  Hole  name  stands  for  dependability — backed  up  by  more  than 
40  years  in  the  manufacture  of  quality  pumps. 

LOW  MAINTENANCE  COSTS  .  .  .  because  matched  power  helps  prevent  overloads 
on  pump  and  engine.  In  addition.  Hale  "quality  control”  assures  you 
of  the  finest  materials  and  workmanship.  Hale  irrigation  pump- 
ing  units  are  manufactured  entirely  at  the  Hole  plant.  C 

X 

Hale  has  a  complete  line  with  capacities  from  120  to  1600  GPM.  ^ 


REMEMBER  . . .  Hale's  wide  range  of  irrigation  pumps  allows  you 
to  select  the  one  that's  designed  and  engineered  to  fit  your  own 
particular  needs. 

IRRIGATION  DIVISION 


u  Jk  I  C  FIRE  PUMP  CO. 

ri#%kE  CONSHOHOCKEN,  PA. 


i 

I 
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R^)SS  Galvanized  Steel 

GRAIN  STORAGE  TANKS 


FORCED  AIR  COOLING 


•  Maintains  market  quality— prevents  moisture  migration 

•  Eliminate  periodic  “turning”— reduces  grain  damage 

•  Built  to  commercial  standards — easy  to  erect 

•  Fireproof — rodent  proof — economical — durable 

•  Gravity  feed — eliminates  scooping — saves  labor 

SEND  TODAY  for  FREE  BULLETINS 
on  STORAGE  and  AERATION 

ROSS  EQUIPMENT  COMPANY 

1201  Warder  Street,  Springfield,  Ohio 


DO  IT  YOURSELF! 

Install  your  own  automatic  Feed  Handling  System 


1|0>H 


I 


This  60-Page  BOOK  Tells  You  How 

Shows  equipment  and  prices  for  complete  installa¬ 
tion-large  ar  small.  Tells  how  far  you  can  go,  what 
capacity  different  size  augers  will  deliver,  h.p. 
requirements  for  any  installation  and  other  impor¬ 
tant  details  not  previously  available. 


The  only  book  of  its  kind 


LML  ENGINEERING  &  MFG.  CORP. 
COLUMBIA  CITY,  INDIANA 
Send  me  60-page  "HERE'S  HOW"  book  described 
above.  Please  find  30(  enclosed. 


Technical  data  compiled  by 
Cornell  University.  Data  Book 
published  by  LML  Engineering  & 
Mfg.  Corp.,  makers  of  the  popu¬ 
lar  Cardinal  farm  elevators, 
Bole-O-Veyors  ond  auger-type 
conveyor  assemblies  and  parts. 


Mail  Coupon  Today 


ADDRESS _ 

CITY _ STATE 


Scientific  Bulletin  No.  3 


Mysterious  Vitalizer  Gives  Pigs  Amazing  Growth 


One  Injection  of  FE-50  Increases  Weaning 
Weights  Far  Beyond  Expectation 


The  biggest  single  farm  news 
story  for  1958  has  been  the  a- 
mazing  power  one  injection  of 
iron  dextran  complex  (FE-SO) 
has  had  in  the  prevention  of 
baby  pig  anemia. 

Today,  tho  nows  it  moro  star¬ 
tling.  Besides  preventing  anemia, 
FE'50  actually  helps  boost 
growth.  Many  farmers  report 


that  by  weaning  time  their  FE-SO- 
injected  pigs  put  on  as  much  as 
8  "extra”  pounds. 

Roducot  Food  Costs— And  FE'50' 
injected  pigs  frequently  reach 
market  2  weeks  sooner  than  un' 
treated  littermates.  This  faster 
growth  can  save  70  pounds  of 
feed  per  pig. 


Inject  one  shot  of  FE'50  directly 
into  the  ham  of  a  l>day  to  14'<lay> 
old  pig.  Instantly  the  extra  iron 
vitalizes  his  system. 


1 

•r— 

Insist  on  Anchor  FE-50 

Only  the  iron  dextran  complex  in  Anchor 

FE-50 

FE-50  is  capable  of  producing  this  "bonus 

vitality."  FE-50  is  carried  in  fresh  supply  by 

ANCHOR  SERUM  COMPANY 

your  nearby  Anchor  dealer.  See  him. 

Saint  Joseph,  Missouri 

1— . 

By  thm  creators  of  True-Voc  and  Ery-mun» 

Vonutoctured  under  license  of  Benger 
Laboratories.  Limited,  Englond 

FIGHT  ON  BUGS  AND  WEEDS 
{Continued  from  page  61) 

acre,  as  a  side  dressing  or  mixed  with  a 
starter  fertilizer  and  applied  through  the 
fertilizer  attachment  on  the  planter.  There 
is  also  a  new  corn  planter  attachment  made 
for  applying  granules  in  the  row. 

These  recommendations  are  doubled 
when  either  large  white  grubs  or  large 
wireworms  are  the  main  insect  enemy. 
Heavy  soils,  such  as  muck  or  peat,  also  call 
for  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  insecti¬ 
cide  used,  from  two  to  three  times  the 
amount  recommended  for  the  lighter  soils. 

Corn  Borer 

Though  these  ground  troops  may  continue 
their  subterranian  attacks  for  some  time 
after  the  com  begins  its  growth,  they  are 
not  the  only  enemy  the  farmer  must  fight. 
Aerial  warfare  begins  soon  after  the  plant 
leaves  break  through  the  soil.  One  of  the 
most  destructive  of  these  flying  enemies  is 
the  European  Com  Borer. 

In  June,  the  com  borer,  which  has  spent 
the  winter  holed  up  inside  the  stalk  of  the 
com  plant,  emerges  as  a  small,  night-flying 
moth.  The  female  is  yellowish  brown,  the 
male  much  darker  brown.  The  female 
quickly  begins  her  part  of  the  attack  by  lay¬ 
ing  her  eggs  in  groups  of  from  5  to  50  in 
scale-like  patches  on  the  underside  of  the 
corn  leaf.  Within  her  lifetime,  she  will 
lay  from  500  to  1000  eggs  in  silvery  white 
clusters  about  the  size  of  the  dented  end 
of  a  com  kernel. 

Within  a  week,  the  first  eggs  will  hatch 
and  the  black-headed,  almost  transparent- 
bodied  young  worms  will  emerge  and  be¬ 
gin  migrating  to  the  protected  spaces  in 
the  whorls  and  leaf  sheaths,  beneath  the 
husks,  and  in  the  silks.  Here  they  feed 
until  they  are  about  half  grown,  then  they 
burrow  into  the  stalk  or  the  ear,  sapping 
the  strength  of  the  plant  and  weakening 
it  stmcturally.  The  multiple-generation 
strain  goes  on  to  pupate,  emerge  again  as 
a  moth,  and  produce  a  second  generation. 
Further  south,  around  the  Boot-heel  of 
Missouri,  the  longer  season  allows  a  third 
generation  of  borers  each  year. 

Need  for  control  of  the  borer  depends  on 
the  growth  of  the  plant.  It  has  been  found 
that  the  younger  the  plant,  the  less  chance 
of  borer  survival  and  the  less  damage  done. 

At  the  University  of  Illinois,  two  ento¬ 
mologists,  W.  H.  Luckman  and  H.  B. 
Petty,  have  worked  out  what  they  call  the 
tassel-ratio  index.  This  is  based  on  a  com¬ 
parison  of  the  height  of  the  tassel  within 
the  plant  to  the  tallest  leaves  when 
stretched  straight  upward.  They  get  their 
figures  by  measuring  from  ground  level  to 
the  tip  of  the  leaves  pulled  straight  up; 
then  splitting  the  stalk  lengthwise  and 
measuring  from  ground  level  to  the  tip  of 
the  growing  tassel.  Then  they  divide  the 
height  of  the  tassel  by  the  height  of  the 
leaves  and  multiply  the  result  by  100. 
“For  example,”  Dr.  Petty  said,  “suppose 
the  height  of  the  plant  is  fifty  inches  and 
the  height  of  the  tassel  is  fifteen  inches. 
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ATTENTION:  SURGE  Milker  Users 
who  have  never  used 
MAES  INFLATIONS 


A  GIFT  OF  4  MAES  INFLATIONS 
FOR  YOUR  SURGE  SHELLS 


FOUR  INFLATIONS  ABSOLUTELY  FREE 
IF  YOU  BUY  FOUR  OR  MORE... 


SEE  FOR  YOURSELF 


why  we  say,  "only  Maes  inflations 
can  milk  your  cows  so  well.”  You'll  find  they  out-pertorm  any  inflation 
on  the  market.  That’s  why  thousands  of  progressive  dairymen  have 
switched  to  MAES  for  faster,  cleaner  milking  .  .  .  better  udder 
health  ...  and  greater  profit. 


THE  MOST  AOVANCEO  DESIGN 


in  milking  machine 
inflations,  nothing  compares  to  Maes.  Don’t  miss  this  opportunity  to 
cut  milking  time  and  increase  your  profits. 


YOUR  CHOICE  OF  SUPER-SOFT 


black  synthetic  infla¬ 
tions  or  natural  brown  gum  rubber  inflations.  For  a  start,  we  strongly 
urge  you  to  order  4  brown  and  4  black  to  find  out  which  is  best 
for  you. 


SUPER-FAST  MAIL  SERVICE 


Ordinarily,  we  ship  the 
same  day  your  order  is  received.  However,  in  this  case  we  expect 
thousands  of  replies  to  this  FREE  offer;  so  there  may  be  a  short  delay. 
We  will  ship  your  order  promptly. 


DON’T  DELAY! 

Fill  in  the  coupon  completely  today. 
REMEMBER,  THIS  OFFER  APPLIES  ONLY 
TO  SURGE  MILKER  USERS  WHO  HAVE 
NEVER  USED  MAES  INFLATIONS.  NO 
EXCEPTIONS,  PLEASE! 


MAES  MILKERS,  INC.  Dept.  FQ-39 
Marshall,  Mich. 

I  hereby  certify  I  have  never  used  Maes  inflations 
before  .  .  .  that  these  inflations  will  be  used  in  my 
own  barn  on  my  Surge. 


Fill  out  information 
below: 


Please  send  POSTPAID  my  FREE  set  of 
4  BROWN  inflations _ (or)  4  BLACK  inflations. 


enclose  $. 


for  the  following  inflations: 


Medium. 


Medium. 


Number  Surge  Units 


STREET  (R.R.) 


STATE 


First  Time  Avaiiable  . 

Just  ONE  STOP  for  all 
Your  Crop  Conditioning 
and  Storage  Needs 


GRAIN  CONDITIONING 
GRAIN  STORAGE 
DEPARTMENT 


950-15,000  Bushels 


40-ft.  Widths— L*ngl^  unlimited 


What  About  Cost? 

Government  ASC  payments  will 
pay  for  the  Curvet  in  40  months  or 
less .  . .  increasing  the  value  of  your 
farm  by  $8,000  to  $10,000  at  no 
cost  to  you. 


Grain  Dryer 

•  Fast  Drying  —  The 

portable  Behlen  re- 
623  gals,  of 


•  Easy  Unloading — Extra-wide  doors  per¬ 
mit  corn  removal  by  your  tractor’s  front 
end  loader. 

•  "Extra"  Zinc — No.  2  gauge  st^l  Bar 
Mesh  is  galvanized  after  welding  with 
up  to  6  times  more  zinc  coating. 

•  All  Sixes — From  611  to  1940-bu.  cap. 


moves 
water  from  a  500-bu. 
batch  of  30%  corn 
in  2^/^  hours.  ‘  _ 

•  Lasts  Up  To  10  Times 

Longer — By  moving  the  air  instead  of 
the  •  grain,  your  Behlen  grain-moving 
machinery  is  in  use  only  1/lOth  the  time. 

•  4  Big  Sixes — 250,  375,  500,  and  750-bu. 
capacities.  Operate  off  PTO  or  electric 
motor . . .  burn  propane  or  natural  gas. 


Also  Heat  Blowers,  Aeration  Fans,  and  VenHIators  and  Tunnels 
Write  for  dealer's  name  and  full  information. 

Manufacturing  Company 

Dept.  F-3  Columbus,  Nebr. 


Fifteen  divided  by  fifty  is  three  tenths. 
Multiply  this  by  one  hundred  and  you  have 
the  tassel  rati)  which  is  thirty.  Not  all 
plants  will  have  the  same  ratio,  ot  course, 
but  the  avera,i?e  of  si.x  representative  stalks 
in  the  field  gives  an  accurate  index." 

I'hey  have  found  eggs  laid  on  corn  with 
a  ratio  of  frc^ni  1  tc^  20,  hatches  very  few 
borers  that  live.  When  the  tassel  emerges 
from  the  stalk,  the  ratio  is  between  60  and 
75,  by  this  time  most  of  these  first  genera¬ 
tion  borers  have  left  the  leaf  whorls  and 
are  boring  into  the  stalk  or  ear  where  they 
are  safe.  For  these  reasons,  they  recom¬ 
mend  treating  an  infested  field  when  the 
eoni  has  a  ratio  of  between  30  and  50. 
Tractor-mounted  pull-type  units  cannot 
get  over  the  fields  inueh  after  corn  reaches 
a  ratio  ol  35;  with  high  clearance  equip¬ 
ment  or  with  aiiplanes,  the  ideal  ratio  for 
insecticide  use  is  between  40  and  50. 

Another  eniomologisl,  Stirling  Kyd,  of 
the  University  of  Missoun,  suggests  the 
same  sort  of  timing  by  recommending  the 
farmer  apply  insecticides  not  earlier  than 
ten  days  before  the  plants  will  tassel.  He 
agrees  with  the  scientists  at  Illinois  that 
only  fields  in  which  75  per  cent  of  the 
plants  show  fresh  leaf  feeding  scars  in  the 
whorl  leaves  should  be  treated.  “What  are 
leaf  feeding  scars?”  Kyd  asked  rhetorically. 
“They  are  little,  irregular,  brown-edged 
holes  in  the  leaf.  Sort  of  tear-shaped  like 
this  ^2^  ^  ^  .”  He  laughed.  “Without 
drawing,  it  is  like  trying  to  describe  a  goatee 
without  using  your  hands.” 

Treating  for  second  generation  borers 
depends  on  the  infestation  and  on  the  con¬ 
trol  that  has  been  done  on  the  first  genera¬ 
tion.  Usually,  late  planted  corn  which  has 
not  yet  tasr,('!ed  or  which  is  still  in  the  pol¬ 
linating  stage  when  the  moths  are  laying 
their  eggs  is  most  se\  erely  damaged  by  the 
second  genf'ratlon  borers.  These  fields 
should  be  treated  when  one  or  more  egg 
masses  per  stalk  can  be  found.  The  insecti¬ 
cide  should  be  used  at  the  time  the  first 
eggs  are  found  to  be  hatching. 

Some  entomologists  make  their  recom¬ 
mendations  easy  by  simply  saying,  “If 
you’ve  had  a  heavy  first  brood- — bad 


Lins  TRUCKS,  WAGONS 
FOR  UNLOADING 


Ends  bock- breaking  hand  unloading.  Lifts  front 
wheels  of  futty-looded  trucks,  wogons;  unloads 
'dump-truck'style.  Stops, starts.roises  or  lowers  from 
any  lift  position  under  constant  control.  Adjustable 
automatic  throwoul.  Also  drives  Portable  Elevator 
by  tumbling  rod  Sturdily  constructed.  Easily  moved. 
Hydraulic  or  Mechonical  models  available. 
Write  for  FREE  Circular  and  Prices  Todayl 

MEYER  MFG.C0..B0X  352,  MORTON.  ILLINOIS 


MAKERS  OF  FAMOUS  MEYER  ELEVATORS 


enough,  let’s  say,  to  require  treatment — 
then,  any  corn  still  in  the  green  silk  stage 
hy  the  last  week  of  July  or  the  first  of 
August  should  be  treated  for  borers.  We 
know  there  will  be  enough  second  genera¬ 
tion  to  warrant  the  treatment.  Treat  about 
the  first  week  in  August.” 

For  either  generation  the  chemicals  used 
are  the  same,  though  the  method  of  ap¬ 
plication  varies  slightly.  The  difference  is 
that  in  spraying  for  first  generation  borer 
the  spray  should  be  directed  into  the  leaf 
whorls;  for  second  generation  borer,  the 
whole  plant  should  be  covered  uniformly. 

Several  chemicals  are  available  for  borer 
control.  The  best  known  is  DDT.  As  a 
ground  spray  it  is  applied  at  the  per  acre 
rate  of  3  quarts  of  25  per  cent  ernulsifiable 
concentrate  mixed  with  from  10  to  50 
gallons  of  water — exjjerts  agree  the  more 
water  the  better.  Sprayed  from  the  air  the 
dose  would  be  3  quarts  of  the  same  ma¬ 
terial  in  2  to  3  gallons  of  water.  Using  5 
per  cent  granules,  use  20  pounds  per  acre. 

Stirling  Kyd  also  recommends  using  15 
pounds  of  10  per  cent  toxaphene  granules, 
or  20  pounds  of  5  per  cent  heptachlor  gran¬ 
ules  distributed  from  either  a  ground  rig  or 
from  the  air.  This  year,  the  powerful  chem¬ 
ical  Endrin  is  also  available  as  either  a 
spray  or  a  granular  material.  This  is  ap¬ 
plied  at  the  rate  of  0.20  to  0.25  of  a  pound 
of  the  actual  material  per  acre. 

Corn  sprayed  with  DDT  or  treated  with 
toxaphene,  DDT,  or  heptachlor  granules 
should  not  be  ensiled  for  dairy  cattle  or 
animals  being  fattened  for  slaughter.  Corn 
treated  with  Endrin  can  be  used  for  silage 
45  days  after  treatment  if  the  chemical  has 
been  applied  but  once.  Silage  corn  may  also 
be  treated  with  parathion  at  the  rate  of 
/a  pound  per  acre,  but  this  should  be  done 
only  by  professionals  who  have  had  experi¬ 
ence  with  this  hot  but  useful  material. 

Chinch  Bugs 

Though  the  sun-loving,  evil-smelling 
chinch  bug  can  fly  in  its  adult  stage,  it  is  as 
wingless  infantry  troops  that  it  attacks 
corn.  The  bug  over-wintei's  as  an  adult 
and  as  soon  as  the  temperature  reaches  70 
degrees  for  several  hours  each  day,  it  flies 
to  the  nearest  field  of  green  grass — usually 
a  wheat  field — to  mate  and  lay  eggs.  When 
the  wheat  begins  drying  before  harvest,  the 
young  bugs  from  these  eggs  set  out  on  a 


3  to  5  yr.  healthy,  selected  trees,  8" 
to  16"  tall.  5  each  of:  Colorado  Blue 
Spruce — Norway  Spruce — Austrian 
Pine  —  Scotch  Pine  —  Douglas  Fir. 

Postpaid  at  planting  time 
Write  for  Free  Evergreen  Catalog 


MUSSER  FORESTS 


Indiana,  Pa. 


6  RHODODENDRON 
and  6  AZALEAS  ^ 

Strong  2-year  transplants  4  to  8"  tall.  PkpilH 
Mass  of  roots,  large  leaves.  Rhode-  E.*f  .^‘J 
dendron.  from  red  flowering  stock.  Rfc  jN 
Azalea,  hardy,  mixed  coiors.  Post- 
paid  at  planting  time.  free  Catalog. 


CHAROLAIS  BULL  WEIGHS 

1620  lbs.  at  1  year  and  7'A  months! 


With  a  Buckeye  GRASS  INCUBATOR  you 
can  keep  all  your  livestock  in  healthy, 
springtime  condition  even  during  drouths 
ond  the  dead  of  winter,  by  feeding  tender, 
succulent,  living  green  gross  daily  as  a  feed 
supplement.  Your  stock  will  look  better, 
eat  better,  breed  better  and  even  feel 
better.  Animals  love  this  lush  green  forage 
that  looks,  smells  and  tastes  exactly  like 
early  spring  meadow.  It  contains  all  the 
vital  Grass  Juice  Factors  found  only  in 
living  green  grass— there  is  no  other  feed  The  Buckeye  GRASS  INCUBATOR  lets  you  grow 
os  rich  in  minerals,  vitamins,  or  enzymes.  large  quantities  of  live  green  grass  of  consistent 
Yet  the  cost  per  ration  is  so  low  that  an  quality— in  an  easy-to-operate,  climate-controlled 

incubator  will  soon  pay  for  itself  on  your  building.  Operation  requires  only  minutes  a  day. 

form. 

SEND  FOR  ACTUAL  FARM  EXPERIENCE  REPORTS 


Left:  R.  C.  McGinness, 
6'2"  toll,  with  Purebred 
Chorolois  bull— one  of 
the  future  McGinness 
Ranch  Herd  Sires. 


This  weight  and  size  are  typical — progeny  of  this  bull  will  do  as  well  as  he 
has  done.  You  can  add  hybrid  vigor  to  your  herds  with  Charolais — the 
world's  fastest  growing/maturing  cattle.  They  nrtalce  money  tor  you! 


Hydroponics  Division  j 

BUCKEYE  INCUBATOR  CO.  I 
Dept.  FQ  I 

Springfield,  Ohio  Fresno,  California  j 


Without  obligation,  send  litoraturo  to; 

Name _ 

Address _ 

City . . . . . ‘ 

County  _ _ _  State _ 


e  Menbtr  of  Aoofican  International  Cliarolais  Association 
•  Member  of  American  Charbray  Breakers'  Association 


Ploase  send  me  your  new  brochure  illustratinq  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  cross  breeding  with  Angus,  Hereford,  Shorthorn 
and  other  popular  breeds. 

Nama  . 


SEND  FOR  THIS 
ILLUSTRATED  BROCHURE 
DESCRIBING 

McGinness  herds. 


McGinness  bros.  ranch 


Route  1-A,  Lathrop,  Mo.,  Phone  500 


Address 


Put  0  Big  PLUS  in  Your  Feeding  Program 


Feed  Live,  Tender 

GREEN  GRASS 

Every  Day 
of  the  Year 


(  Advertisement ) 

Use  Your  Veterinarian 

Every  $1  invested  in  his  services  returns 

$5.78  to  you 

by  George  Eaton,  D.V.M. 

Here’s  how  you  can  reap  the  actual  dollars  and 
cents  value  of  modern  animal  health  practices 
available  through  your  veterinarian. 


I  r  WAS  COLD.  The  seasmi’s  first  arctic 
blast  had  swept  across  the  plains  and 
homesteaded  the  Midwest. 

Roy  Applegate  didn’t  like  it.  But  he  liked 
what  he  saw  before  him  even  less,  a  lot 
less.  He  leaned  forward  for  a  close  look 
at  the  motionless  hogs  lying  in  the  pen. 

“Want  me  to  call  the  Doc?”  his  son 
asked. 

Roy  thought  for  a  moment,  squinted  at 
the  morning  sun.  and  said,  “No.  Tell 
Mother  she  better  call  Old  Man  Stone. 
We’ll  see  what  he  says  first,  it  won’t  cost 
us  anything. 

Old  Man  Stone,  always  a  neighborly 
soul,  answered  the  call  for  help  and  gave 
Roy  Applegate  the  kind  of  advice  he  gave 
e\er\body  so  freely. 

Within  three  days,  ^plf  the  lot  had  died. 
Then,  Roy  called  the  veterinarian.  He 
diagnosed  the  disease  correctly  and  took 
immediate  and  effective  measures  of  treat¬ 
ment.  Losses  stopped  within  24  hours. 

But  the  damage  was  done.  A  year’s  profit 
was  gone.  The  good  intentions  of  a  so- 
called  “exp>ert”  showed-up  in  the  loss 
column. 

Lise  Your  V’eterinarian 

Recently,  the  American  Veterinary  Medi¬ 
cal  Association  made  a  field  study  to 
discover  w’hat  a  veterinarian  is  worth  to 
livestock  owners  in  dollars  and  cents.  The 
findings:  for  every  dollar  spent  with  a 
veterinarian,  the  livestock  farmer  received 
an  estimated  $5.78  in  return.  An  excellent 
reason  why  it’s  good  business  to  use  a 
veterinarian. 

The  $5.78  retum-on-your-investment  fig¬ 
ure  is  impressive,  especially  when  you 
consider  that  55%  of  the  national  farm 
cash  income  is  from  the  sale  of  livestock, 
and  that  livestock  diseases  rob  farmers  of 
approximately  $80  every  second  the  clock 
ticks.  The  livestock  industry,  vital  to  agri¬ 
cultural  America,  is  losing  an  important 
share  of  its  income. 

Through  the  persistent  efforts  of  practic¬ 
ing  veterinarians,  research  veterinarians 
and  farmers,  the  war  against  livestock 
diseases  has  been  w'aged  successfully  on 
many  fronts.  Important  gains  have  been 
made.  Every  member  of  the  profession  is 
constantly  on-guard  in  the  battle  for  com¬ 
plete  eradication  of  livestock  diseases. 
They  work  for  further  progress  and  are 


always  alert  to  new  developments  in  the 
diseases  of  farm  animals. 

Economic  V’alue 

Due  to  the  work  of  men  like  your  veteri¬ 
narian,  losses  from  Bangs  Disease  dropped 
from  $92,000,000  to  approximately 
$40,000,000  in  a  10-year  period.  And  each 
time  the  disease  goes  down  one  half  of 
one  percent,  $17  a  minute  is  added  to  the 
profit  column  of  the  nation’s  livestock  men. 

Similarly,  veterinarians  are  working  on 
eradication  of  mastitis,  which  costs  cattle¬ 
men  $616,438  every  day.  Leptospirosis  is 
whittling  away  at  farm  income  at  the 
clip  of  $2,115,300  per  week.  In  the  last 
two  years,  the  veterinary  profession  has 
developed  a  vaccine  which  will  prevent 
this  disease. 

Hog  Cholera,  an  old  and  dangerous  dis¬ 
ease,  costs  $5,777  each  hour  of  every  day 
despite  widely  used  preventive  measures 
in  the  form  of  a  safe  vaccine  developed  by 
veterinarians. 

A  bacterin,  developed  directly  through 
the  efforts  of  practicing  and  research  vet¬ 
erinarians,  has  given  livestock  farmers  the 
means  to  almost  completely  kill  the  threat 
of  loss  from  Erysipelas  in  swine.  However, 
due  to  the  lack  of  vaccination,  $65,753  in 
production  still  is  lost  from  this  disea.se 
every  time  dawn  breaks  on  a  new  day. 

Internal  parasites  are  a  farm  profit  rob¬ 
ber  to  the  tune  of  $400,000,000  annually, 
or  $11  every  second.  They  are  a  prime 
target  of  today’s  veterinary  profession. 
Swine  losses  have  been  $275,000,000  a 
year,  cattle  losses  nearly  $40,000,000. 

Advanced  strides  in  the  treatment  of  live¬ 
stock  have  paralleled  the  advancements  in 
human  medicine.  Wonder  drugs  and  anti¬ 
biotics,  developed  primarily  for  human 
medicine,  have  been  used  hundreds  of 
times  more  in  volume  in  animal  medicine. 
Consequently,  the  economic  im|X)rtance 
of  these  advancements  are  brought  home 
to  your  barn  lot  when  you  use  the  serv¬ 
ices  of  your  veterinarian. 

Why  Lise  a  Vet? 

Complete  eradication  of  animal  diseases 
is  the  ultimate  goal  of  the  veterinary  pro¬ 
fession.  Recognition  is  the  first  step.  Once 
the  disease  is  identified,  and  a  preventive 


treatment  developed,  the  means  to  fight 
it  is  available. 

Preventive  treatment,  diagnoses,  and 
actual  treatment  of  the  disease  arc  jobs 
done  best  by  your  veterinarian,  because 
he  knows  the  right  way  to  fight  the  right 
disease. 

Your  veterinarian  will  cooperate  closely, 
because  he  appreciates  the  importance  of 
timely  vaccination  to  you  and  the  com¬ 
munity.  He  does  the  job  correctly,  safe¬ 
guarding  the  animal’s  health  at  all  times. 

The  veterinarian’s  special  skills — -preven¬ 
tion,  diagnosis  and  treatment — are  vital 
in  lessening  financial  loss  on  the  farm. 
His  $20,000,  six-year  education  and  expe¬ 
rience  qualify  him  as  the  expert  in  your 
community  who  can  do  the  job  for  you, 
with  more  than  5  for  1  return  on  your 
dollar. 

Glad  to  Help  You 

You  will  find  your  veterinarian  equipped 
with  modern  instruments,  drugs,  facilities 
and  the  know-how  to  do  the  right  job 
the  right  way.  He  has  literature  available 
to  help  you  learn  more  about  your  part 
in  animal  health  and  care.  Ask  him  for  it. 
He’ll  be  glad  to  help  you. 

Above  all,  use  your  veterinarian — to  jjre- 
vent  animal  diseases,  to  diagnose  suspected 
diseases,  or  to  answer  any  questions  con¬ 
cerning  the  health  of  your  animals.  You 
will  be  assuring  yourself  of  a  more  solid 
foundation  for  net  profit  from  livestock 
production.  For  every  $1  invested  in  vet¬ 
erinary  service,  you  get  $5.78  in  return. 

Research  Laboratories,  Inc. 
sells  its  products  only 
through  the  graduate  veter¬ 
inarian:  the  key  to  better 
animal  health  practices 
on  the  farm. 


Research  Laboratories,  Inc., 


Saint  Joseph,  Missouri 
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[lilgrimage  to  find  a  fresher,  more  succulent 
'^rass  crop.  Too  often,  this  is  a  field  of 
( orn.  The  presence  of  a  full-scale,  heavy 
.ittack  of  chinch  bugs  is  usually  seen  in 
the  wilting  of  the  outside  rows  of  corn — 
those  nearest  a  grain  field. 

The  timing  of  the  fight  against  the 
I  hinch  bug  certainly  proves  the  old  adage 
about  a  stitch  in  time.  If  the  infestation 
in  the  grain  field  is  severe,  the  field  may 
be  sprayed  with  eight  ounces  of  dieldrin  or 
three  or  four  ounces  of  Endrin  per  acre.  If 
Endrin  is  used,  45  days  must  elapse  before 
harvest.  Dieldrin  may  be  used  seven  days 
b(‘fore  combining.  If  they  have  not  been 
s[)rayed  in  the  grain  field,  they  may  be  jire- 
vented  from  leaving  it  alive  by  spraying  a 
barrier  strip  a  couple  of  rods  wide  between 
the  grain  field  and  the  corn  or  sorghum 
fields  using  the  same  dieldrin  or  Endrin 
spray.  If  the  bugs  are  not  discovered  until 
the  corn  field  is  infested,  the  crop  may  be 
sprayed  at  the  same  rate  for  both  chem¬ 
icals.  The  spray  should  be  directed  onto 
the  plant  itself  with  between-the-row  noz¬ 
zles  plugged.  If  the  corn  is  high,  use  drop 
nozzles  to  get  onto  the  lower  stalk. 

Spraying  the  crop,  however,  has  its  dis¬ 
advantages.  Corn  sprayed  with  dieldrin  may 
not  be  made  into  silage  for  dair\-  or  fatten¬ 
ing  animals.  Endrin  must  not  be  used  with¬ 
in  45  days  of  harvest. 

Grasshoppers 

Grasshoppers,  the  USDA  warns,  are  likely 
to  be  more  widespread  in  the  W'est  and 
Midwest  during  the  summer  of  1959  than 
they  were  last  summer.  They,  like  the 
chinch  bug,  can  be  treated  cheaply  by  be¬ 
ing  treated  early.  They  will  come  to  the 
cornfield  from  their  hatching  grounds 
which  are  usually  along  fence-rows,  in  un¬ 
cultivated  pasture  land,  or  along  roadsides. 
If  they  can  be  caught  as  they  emerge  from 
the  buried  pod  in  which  the  eggs  were  laid, 
they  can  be  dealt  with  quickly  and  easily. 
They  usually  stay  around  the  hatching 
beds  for  a  week  or  so  only,  so  speed  is  of 
the  essence.  If  a  mass  attack  hits  the  corn, 
the  whole  field  must  be  sprayed. 

If  the  hoppei-s  are  caught  early,  either 
on  the  hatching  beds  or  in  the  fields,  they 
are  more  vulnerable  to  the  poisons.  In  the 
spring,  sprays  which  put  the  following 
amounts  of  chemical  on  an  acre  vvill  do  the 
job:  dieldrin,  1  ounce;  aldrin,  2  ounces; 
heptachlor,  2  ounces;  toxaphene,  1 /a 
pounds.  Later  in  the  summer,  the  per  acre 
doses  must  be  increased  to:  dieldrin,  1 /a 
ounces;  aldrin,  4  ounces;  heptachlor,  4 
ounces;  toxaphene,  2  pounds. 

These  chemicals  perform  differently 
under  different  conditions.  Stirling  Kyd 
points  out  that  dieldrin  and»to.\aphene  will 
give  a  much  better  kill  when  the  temper¬ 
ature  is  over  95  degrees  than  vvill  aldrin  or 
heptachlor.  On  the  other  hand,  corn  sprayed 
with  dieldrin  or  toxaphene  may  not  be  used 
for  silage  to  be  fed  to  dairv'  animals  or  those 
being  fattened  for  slaughter. 

No  one  can  accurately  predict  the  battle 
we  will  have  in  the  Corn  Belt  with  the  fall 
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^  AGAIN...  IN  1958 
more  farmers  bought 

HAHN  HI-BOY  than  all  other  makes  combined! 


Now,  the  original  and  only  HI-BOY  self-propelled  high-clearance  sprayer 
gives  you  49  more  refinements  for  ’59  .  .  •  great  new  features  such  as 
these:  NEW  E-Z-BOY  STEERING  for  60%  easier  handling;  NEW 
"LIVE”  PUMP  DRIVE  that  provides  instant  spray  pattern  at  row  ends; 
NEW  ALL-CONTROL  PANEL  for  fingertip  ease  of  operation;  NEW 
HAHN  PUMP  with  more  power  and  greater  capacity  at  1000  RPM; 
NEW  TIPTOE  BRAKES  that  are  self-energizing.  Only  HI-BOY  gives  you 
the  extra-rugged  HAHN  EVER-LEVEL  8-ROW  BOOM  of  aluminized 
steel;  rustproof  150-gal.  ALUMINIZED-STEEL  TANK;  fast  and  efficient 
LIQUID  FERTILIZER  APPLICATION  —  plus  a  host  of  other  values. 
New  1959  HAHN  HI-BOY  is  available  in  4  outstanding  models,  to  match 
every  farming  need:  the  Super  "K,”  the  Super,  the  Standard  "K,”  and  the 
Standard  "W”  —  ready  right  now  to  help  you  hit  a  new  high  in  profit¬ 
able  crop  production  for  ’59! 
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army  worm  this  year  or  any  year,  for  none  of  them  over-winter  as 
far  north  as  the  com  country.  Each  year  is  a  new  invasion.  Around 
the  Gulf  and  in  Central  and  South  America  this  cousin  to  the  true 
army  worm  and  the  army  cutworm  lives  the  year  around,  but  they 
cannot  surxive  where  the  £>rotmd  freezes  hard.  In  the  spring, 
swarms  of  the  dirty  gray  moths  begin  flying  north — often  hundreds 
of  miles  in  a  flight.  When  they  touch  down  they  begin  laying  their 
thousand-egg  brood  in  patches  of  around  150  eggs  which  are  cov¬ 
ered  with  the  hairy  down  from  the  moth’s  body.  These  hatch  in  a 
few  days  and  begin  eating  the  green  plant  on  which  the  eggs  w'ere 
laid.  As  the  worm  grows  to  its  full  size,  around  an  inch  to  an 
inch  and  a  half  long,  its  appetite  increases  at  an  alarming  rate 
and  masses  of  the  striped  worms  begin  migrating.  They  con¬ 
sume  practically  every  green  plant  in  their  way  and  then,  suddenly, 
the  entire  mass  of  them  disappears.  “As  though  the  ground  had 
swallowed  them  up.”  as  one  famier  put  it.  And  he  was  right.  As 
though  at  a  command  from  the  general,  the  whole  army  burrows 
into  the  ground  to  pupate.  Two  weeks  later  they  emerge  as  gray 
moths  and  being  another  long  flight  northward  to  repeat  the 
whole  cycle. 

If  this  enemy  strikes  in  force,  we  have  the  chemicals  to  deal 
with  him.  He  can  be  either  sprayed  or  granulated.  Sprays  com¬ 
posed  of  2  pounds  of  toxaphene,  1  /a  pounds  of  DDT  or  4  ounces 
of  dieldrin  mixed  with  at  least  12  to  15  gallons  of  water  is  the  rec¬ 
ommended  per  acre  rate.  If  granules  are  used,  the  recommen¬ 
dation  is  15  pounds  of  10  per  cent  toxaphene,  or  20  pounds  of  5 
per  cent  DDT,  or  15  pounds  of  2  per  cent  Endrin  per  acre.  The 
same  silage  restrictions  again  apply.  Com  treated  with  DDT,  toxa¬ 
phene,  or  dieldrin  should  not  be  used  for  silage  for  dairy  or  fatten¬ 
ing  animals.  Corn  treated  but  once  with  Endrin  may  be  ensiled 
after  45  days  or  longer. 

Spray  or  Granules 

The  introduction  of  granular  insecticides  has  made  our  chemical 
weapons  against  the  bugs  more  versatile.  The  advantages  of  the 
granular  formulation  are  important  in  some  respects,  though 
spray  has  its  advantages,  too.  Granular  formulations,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  are  believed  to  have  a  longer  residual  life  and  they  can 
be  put  on  a  field  without  the  e.xtra  problem  of  hauling  hundreds 
of  gallons  of  water  (each  gallon  weighing  eight  pounds)  as  a 
carrier.  Granules  also  have  a  distinct  advantage  over  spray  and 
dust  when  applied  from  the  air — a  plane  can  carry  a  greater  pay 
load  and  deposit  it  more  accurately  with  less  drift.  There  is  also 
a  lower  danger  of  irritation  or  contamination  from  the  use  of 
granules  than  from  sprays.  And,  finally,  with  insects  such  as  the 
corn  borer  and  the  fall  army  w'orm  which  feed  in  the  leaf 
whorls,  the  granules  roll  down  the  leaf  into  the  whorl  and  produce 
a  higher  concentration  of  insecticide. 

Sprays,  on  the  other  hand,  have  a  distinct  advantage  in  fight¬ 
ing  insects  which  feed  out  on  the  leaf.  For  most  jobs  sprays  and 
granules  have  proved  to  be  equally  effective.  As  one  entomolo¬ 
gist  said,  “Most  often,  it  isn’t  the  form  of  the  insecticide,  but  the 
time  of  application  that’s  important.  We’ve  seen  case  after  case 
where  the  difference  between  a  sixty-five  or  a  ninety  per  cent  kill 
was  caused  by  timing  whether  spray  or  granules  were  used.” 

For  many  of  these  same  reasons  the  herbicides  used  to  con¬ 
trol  w’eeds  are  now  coming  in  a  granular  form  to  give  the  farmer 
a  wider  choice  of  methods  of  application.  For  pre-emergence 
w^eed  treatment  in  particular,  the  longer  residual  life  seems  to 
give  the  granular  formulation  an  advantage. 

Weeds 

Too  late  for  very  extensive  use  last  year,  a  new  and  ama/iing 
chemical,  Simazine,  was  granted  a  label  by  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  for  use  on  com.  In  our  w'ar  on  weeds  this  chem¬ 
ical  is  like  a  barrage  which  hits  only  enemy  troops.  Used  at  the 
rate  of  two  pounds  per  acre  it  will  kill  both  broad-leaved  weeds 
and  grasses  and  yet  spare  that  one  important  grass,  corn. 

In  testing  this  chemical  in  1956  and  1957  most  observers 
found  it  to  be  near  perfect.  Tests  in  1958,  however,  showed  it 
had  one  weakness.  “We  used  Simazine  on  some  extremely  weedy 
Missouri  plots  in  1956,”  Hale  Fletchall,  of  the  University  of 
Missouri,  said,  “and  it  decreased  the  weed  growth  in  com  at 
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liarvcst  time  from  the  3,700  pounds  of  dry  matter  per  acre  which 
we  had  in  the  control  plots  to  19  pounds  per  acre.  And  that  was 
without  the  aid  of  any  cultivation.  The  uncultivated  check  plots 
averaged  45  bushels  of  corn  per  acre  while  the  uncultivated 
.Simazine  treated  plots  yielded  106  bushels.  Check  plots  which 
were  cultivated  three  times  yielded  80  bushels  and  contained 
1500  pounds  of  dry  weed  growth  at  haiwest  time.” 

I'he  trials  with  Simazine  in  1958  told  a  slightly  dilTerent 
story.  In  many  cases  the  same  spectacular  results  were  achieved, 
in  other  Helds  the  chemical  held  the  weeds  in  check  for  six  weeks 
or  so  before  they  broke  through,  and  in  one  or  two  cases  the 
chemical  seemed  to  do  no  good  at  all.  I’he  poor  showing  seemed 
to  hinge  on  one  important  fact — the  chemical  recpiires  a  good 
rr.'n  within  10  days  to  2  weeks  after  a|)plication  or  it  cannot  do 
a  job.  In  1956  and  1957  the  rains  came  and  results  were  spectac¬ 
ular;  in  19.58  there  were  spotty  droiiths  and  some  failures. 

So  powerful  is  this  chemical,  it  is  being  used  industrially  to 
prevent  any  jilant  growth  in  factory  yards  and  along  rights-of- 
way.  We  know  there  are  weapons  which  are  so  powerful  they 
will  kill  the  enemy  and  everyone  else,  too.  Is  Simazine  such?  Tests 
show  that  sonie  damage  can  be  expected  in  a  crop  following 
corn  the  same  year,  but  little  damage  has  been  found  to  crops  a 
year  after  the  Simazine  was  used. 

This  year  most  of  the  Corn  Belt  agronomists  are  recommend¬ 
ing  farmers  try  Simazine  on  a  limited  basis  with  the  warning 
that  it  takes  moisture  for  it  to  work.  The  chemical  is  applied  as 
a  wettable  powder  at  the  rate  of  two  pounds  of  the  actual  chemical 
to  the  acre.  It  is  sprayed  on  the  land  after  the  corn  has  been 
planted  but  before  it  comes  uj).  The  chemical  comes  as  a  very 
fine  powder  which  does  not  dissolve  in  water — therefore,  the 
by-pass  hose  of  the  sprayer  must  be  kept  down  in  the  sjiray 
mixtuie  near  the  bottom  of  the  tank  to  insure  thorough  agitation. 
Screen  in  the  nozzles,  as  well  as  the  suction  lines,  should  be  no 
finer  than  50  mesh  size. 

Another  pre-emergence  weapon  which  gix  es  us  the  opportunity 
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to  strike  the  enemy  a  death  blow  before 
it  is  mobilized  for  battle  is  Randox.  This 
relatively  new  material  is  being  recom¬ 
mended  in  areas  where  the  major  enemy 
is  made  up  of  annual  grasses.  It  is  very 
effective  against  grasses;  less  so  against  the 
broad-leaved  weeds.  Both  corn  and  soy¬ 
beans  tolerate  Randox.  It  should  be  ap¬ 
plied  between  corn  planting  and  the  emer¬ 
gence  of  weeds  at  the  rate  of  four  pounds 
of  the  actual  chemical  to  the  acre.  Like 
Simazine,  Randox  needs  rain  after  it  is 
applied,  but  it  needs  less  rain  than  Simazine 
to  make  it  effective. 

A  third  new  pre-emergence  weed  fighter 
which  needs  still  less  moisture  after  appli¬ 
cation  than  either  Randox  or  Simazine  is 
Eptam.  If  disked  lightly  into  the  soil,  it 
will  go  to  work  on  grasses. 

Eptam,  incidentally,  is  one  of  the  chem¬ 
icals  which  is  being  used  in  place  of  a  nurse 
crop  for  legumes.  (See  “Chemical  Nurse 
for  Legumes”,  The  Farm  Quarterly,  Win¬ 
ter  1959.)  Used  in  this  fashion,  Eptam 
may  now  be  applied  60  days  before  harvest. 

These  three  chemical  are  all  rather  ex¬ 
pensive,  costing  in  the  neighborhood  of  $12 
per  acre.  For  this  reason,  considerable 
work  has  been  done  with  band  application 
designed  to  keep  the  weeds  out  of  the  row 
itself.  Applied  during  planting  through  a 
Tee- Jet  8002  E,  a  band  12  to  14  inches  wide 
centered  on  the  row  is  applied  behind  the 
planter  shoe.  Important  in  preventing 
drift  is  the  pressure  which  should  be  main¬ 
tained  between  20  and  40  pounds  per 
square  inch.  Applied  in  this  way,  these 
three  weed  killers  cost  around  $4  an  acre. 
The  great  drawback,  of  course,  is  that  be¬ 
tween  the  rows  requires  just  as  much  culti¬ 
vation  as  unsprayed  com.  Many  weed  spe¬ 
cialists  feel  that  a  general  application  of 

2.4- D  is  more  practical  than  band  spraying. 

This  first  modern  weapon  against  weeds, 

2.4- D,  is  still  one  of  the  most  useful. 
Usually  it  is  used  as  a  post  emergence 
treatment  at  the  rate  of  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  acid  equivalent  in  the  ester  formu¬ 
lations  and  one-half  pound  in  the  amines. 
More  and  more  farmers,  however,  are 
turning  to  the  use  of  this  chemical  as  a  pre¬ 
emergence  spray.  Using  the  ester  formula¬ 
tion  at  the  rate  of  one  to  one  and  a  half 
pounds  acid  equivalent  per  acre  applied 
just  after  planting,  they  are  finding  they 
can  control  the  annual  weed  grasses  as  well 
as  the  broad-leaved  weeds  that  emerge 
within  the  first  three  to  five  week  period.  As 
one  farmer  said,  “I’ve  known  many  wet 
years  when  control  during  the  first  six 
weeks  when  you  couldn’t  get  on  the  land 
made  the  diflference  between  holding  the 
weeds  in  check  or  having  them  take  ov^er 
and  smother  the  crop.” 

In  the  battle  against  weeds  and  bugs, 
these  are  some  of  the  annaments  available 
today.  More  will  come  to  give  us  an  even 
greater  advantage  in  this  endless  fight.  We 
are  not  about  to  participate  in  a  disarma¬ 
ment  conference  with  this  enemy. 


FHAMPION 

- PORTABLE 

AIR  COMPRESSOR 


A  complete  feed  mill  opera¬ 
tion  in  one  low  cost  machine. 


sack  a  complete  batch  of 
accurately  blended  formula 


at  lower  per  ton  cost  than 
ever  before  possible.  Rug¬ 
gedly  built— it  requires  min¬ 
imum  space,  is  easy  to 
operate,  uses  only  two  low 
HP  motors.  Made  in  1,  lV!t 
and  2  ton  models.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed. 


PORTABLE 
DEPENDABLE  AIR  PRESSURE 

When  and  Where  you  want  it! 


The  same  “Mix  ’n  Grind’’ 
machine  described  above 
—with  a  hopper  bin  and 
scale  added.  The  hopper 
bin  Is  entirely  supported 
on  the  scale  — so  that  you 
can  accurately  weigh 
material  before  it  is 
ground.  Available  in  1,  IV2 
and  2  ton  models  with 
1200,  1800  and  2400  lb. 
capacity  bins  respectively. 


Inflate  tires  quickly,  easily  .  .  .  pressure 
grease  and  lubricate  equipment  for  longer 
life  and  less  maintenance  . . .  blow  equipment 
ment  clean  in  a  jiffy  .  .  .  spray  paint  or  in¬ 
secticides,  keep  buildings  clean  and  neat  the 
effortless  way  with  the  dependable  Cham¬ 
pion  Farm  Master  Air  Compressor.  Available 
with  %  to  %  H.P.  electric  motor  or  gasoline 
engine  ...  6  to  20  gol.  tank. 

DEALER  INQUIRIES  INVITED 


1  THE  DUPLEX  MILL  I.  MFG.-CO.,  Dept.  Ftt,  Springfield,  Ohio 

I  Send  me  full  details  on  items  checked: 

I  □  Mix  ’n  Grind  □  Mix  ’n  Grind  with  Hopper  Scale 


Address. 


ALWAYS  ON  GUARD  Protecting 
Livestock  Against  Flies,  Lice,  Ticks, 
Mange  Mites.  .  .  .  Cattle  automat¬ 
ically  treat  all  parts  of  body  includ¬ 
ing  neck,  shoulders,  rump  and  under¬ 
sides.  Keeps  cattle  contented.  .  .  . 
Conditions  hair  and  hide.  'The  LOW 
COST  labor  saving  way  —  Cheaper 
and  easier  than  spraying.  Much 


“Big-Level” 

features 

at  a  budget  price — only  $59.95* 

With  (  ft.  builder's  rod— $67.45 

It's  iii-w,  handsome  and  low  in  price.  It's  especially  de¬ 
signed  to  solve  evei-y  leveling  problem  arouna  the  farm. 
-And  l<M(k  at  tliis  line-up  of  features!  A  10-power  optical 
system  with  ll'//'  internal  focusing  telescope.  Built-in  sun- 
sliade.  Precision  ground  vial  located  under  the  telescope  for 
greater  protection  against  breakage  and  the  sun's  rays. 
Hoi  izontal  circle  graduated  to  single  degrees.  4-screw  level¬ 
ing  liead  fully  enclosed  for  dust  protection.  This  rugged 
construction  means  years  of  trouble-free  service. 

Use  it  for  contour  farming,  determining  lines  and  grades, 
snow  fences,  straiglit  crop  rows  and  any-thing  tliat  needs 
"leveling  up."  And  for  erecting  farm  buildings  and  for 
many  otlier  day-to-day  jobs. 

Put  your  eye  to  the  “Speed-.A-Liner”  Dumpy  Level.  See 
how  accurately  it  performs.  How  easy  it  is  to  level  up. 
You'll  bo  surprised  that  such  a  fine  instrument  could  be 
priced  so  low.  Typical  of  the  superior  quality  Berger  has 
put  into  its  instruments  since  1871. 

A|  Cn  UrUI.  “SPEED-A-LINER”  BUILDERS’  TRANSIT-LEVEL 

HLOU  liLlf.  13  power  optical  system,  lever  type  lock, 
many  new  features,  only  $99.75* 

*Price  includes  stiff  leg  tripod,  carrying  case,  accessories  and 
instruction  manual. 


more  efficient! 


There’s  an  Automatic  Oiler  Tailored  for  your 


S^ific  Use.  .  .  .  Prices  start  at  $23.96.  .  .  . 
Vb  “All-Steel”  model  recommended  for 
fee<^r  cattle  —  dry  lot  use.  Cable- 
washer  rubbing  element  is  built  to  lagt 
\f(a  lifetime. 

“Rope- Wick”  model  recommended  for 
dairy  use — cattle  on  pasture.  Giant  size 
XdAEr  marme  rope  rubbing  element  is  rot  & 
wear  reeistant. 

Insecticide  is  released 
only  as  <»ttle  rub  .  .  .  just  fill  the  tank  and 
forget  it — No  service  problems. 
■^w^xsMiCKiimvfiii-Attach  to  any  post  any- 
where.  The  6-gal.  oil  suppljf  lasts  for  weeks  as 
there  is  no  waste.  Pump  unit  &  flow  of  oil  can 
t>e  regulated  for  any  amount  desired  and  ac¬ 
cording  to  infestations. 

Write  Tod^  for  Illustrated  Literature  and  30 
day  Trial  Plan.  Discounts  on  Quantity  Orders 
Direct  To  You!  Dealers  and  Agents  Wanted. 
1  aai  also  Interested  in: 

Q  Livestodc  Insecticides  □  Grain  Rollers— 
□  Uvestodi  &  Field  „  . 

Spniy6rs  O  &  N[o1msm 

O  CatUe  Neck  Chains,  Mixere 

Markers  .  □  Tractorkabe  | 

AUTOMATIC  EQUIPMENT  MFO.  CO. 

8039  N.  Main  St.,  Pender,  Nebratka 


C.  L.  BERGER  A  SONS,  Inc.,  Dept.  FP 
37  Williams  St.,  Boston  19,  Moss. 

.  .  **Sp<»^*A>Uner**  Dumpy  Level 
.  . ‘*Speed-A-Liner**  Builders*  Transit*Level 
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ONE-LITTER  GILTS 

{Continued  from  page  78) 

systems.  Here  are  the  topics  a  prod  produces: 

Poor  Milking:  “A  pig  will  eat  feed  sooner  on  a  gilt  than  it  will 
on  an  old  sow.  Early  weaning  is  fine,  but  only  if  you  can  get  the 
pigs  to  eat.  Two  things  are  important,”  said  Doak,  “we  keep  the  ' 
gilt  confined  and  we  have  creep  feed  there  all  the  time  for  the  pigs. 

\  pig  won’t  eat  anything  until  it’s  hungry.  Nothing’s  as  appetizing 
as  mother’s  milk,  and  when  he’s  jetting  enough  of  that  he  won’t 
eat  anything  else.  I  would  rather  have  a  litter  eating  a  good,  bal¬ 
anced  formula  at  three  weeks  old  than  come  off  an  old  sow  fat 
and  happy  at  six  weeks.  The  change  is  too  much  for  ’em.  I 

“We  confine  our  hogs  after  farrowing.  An  old  sow,  or  a  gilt, 
will  drag  a  pig  all  over  the  field  on  one  teat.  She  can’t  eat  from  the 
creep — so  there’s  no  reason  for  her  to  hang  around.  When  she  ' 
leaves,  the  pigs  go  with  hef,  and  you  get  the  loss — you  lose  the  baby 
pig  bloom  and  the  baby  pig  fat.  That’s  why  we  confine  the  gilt 
and  the  pigs,  and  give  them  a  rolled  oats  balanced  formula  pre¬ 
starter  and  we  have  the  pigs  eating  pretty  good  at  14  days.  We  ' 
wean  at  40  days  and  they  go  right  on  from  there.”  j 

Labor  and  Equipment:  “You  can  keep  these  gilts  in  temporary 
lots  with  temporary  fencing  and  housing  until  they  go  into  the  I 
farrowing  strip.  They  never  go  out  onto  the  farm  again.  So  you 
keep  down  disease,  and  labor. 

“We  don’t  ring  the  gilts.  It’s  my  theory  you  can  bring  on  infec¬ 
tion  by  too  deep  ringing  or  hitting  a  nerve.  And  sometimes  they 
push  down  fences  trying  to  scratch  the  ring  out.  I  have  no  perma¬ 
nent  fences  on  my  farm.  Gilts  are  easy  to  keep  in.  They  don’t  go 
dragging  all  over  the  fences  and  breaking  them  down  like  an  old  i 
sow  would.”  Doak  has  low  wire  net  fences  a  man  can  easily  step 
over,  and  has  little  or  no  trouble  with  his  gilts.  “Now  and  then,” 
he  said,  “a  boar  will  walk  right  over  one  of  these  fences,  as  if  it 
wasn’t  there.  But  not  the  gilts.  They  don’t  want  to  wander.” 

Flexibility:  “I’m  not  committed  more  than  four  months 
ahead,”  said  Cy  Doak.  “If  I  got  sick,  or  the  hog  market  went  all 
to  pot,  I  could  get  out  right  quick,  selling  off  the  fatteners,  and 
the  gilts  unbred.  But  the  market  doesn’t  worry  me  a  lot.  I  figure 
I  can  still  break  even  with  $11  hogs,  but  I  won’t  make  a  dime.” 

Crushing:  “A  gilt  is  a  lot  more  nimble  than  an  old  sow,”  said 
Doak,  “and  we  don’t  have  any  trouble  with  her  lying  on  her  pigs. 
She’s  not  as  clumsy,  and  she  gets  up  and  down  a  lot  faster.  We 
put  three  litters  together,  and  there’s  plenty  of  room  for  the  pigs 
to  get  out  of  the  way.  We  don’t  need  crates,  or  pens,  or  rails — and 
we  don’t  watch  the  gilts  much,  either.  So  we  save  labor  and 
equipment.” 

The  Tax  Angle:  “Remember,  you  sell  the  gilt  at  14  months.  The 
money  she  brings  is  eligible  without  any  question  for  the  lower 
rate  of  capital  gains  tax.  The  gilt  goes  on  full  feed  for  ten  days  | 
after  weaning  and  sells  at  400  to  450  pounds.  And  I  often  get  a 
little  bit  better  than  the  sow  price  for  a  one-litter  gilt.  Last  fall  it 
was  18/2  cents.  Now  suppose  that  gilt  was  440  pounds — she’d' 
bring  $81.5Q.  I  figure  she  cost  me  about  $77 — she’s  worth  $42 
when  I  breed  her  (200  pounds  at  21  cents),  though  she  may  not 
have  cost  that,  and  I  know  it  costs  $35  to  feed  that  gilt  from  breed¬ 
ing  to  slaughter.  That’s  with  feed  at  $55  a  ton.  So  she  cost  $77, 
give  or  take  a  buck,  and  she  sells  for  $81.50.  Now  I  only  pay  tax  on 
half  of  the  difference — but  I’ve  charged  every  bit  of  expense  to 
raise  a  litter  of  pigs.  They  haven’t  cost  me  anything,”  said  Doak. 
“Well,  nothing  but  a  bit  of  creep  feed,  and  the  profit  in  the  gilt 
covers  that.  Now,  that  makes  sense,  doesn’t  it?” 

Gilt  Sales:  “I  sell  the  gilts  I  don’t  keep  for  breeding.  There’s  a 
good  demand  for  them.  They  go  at  the  packers’  price  in  Cincin¬ 
nati  for  a  220-pound  hog — whether  they  weigh  that  or  not.”  Doak 
smiled.  “I  won’t  save  hogs  for  anybody,  so  it’s  a  drag-out  whether 
they  buy  ’em  small  and  get  first  pick,  or  let  me  feed  ’em  awhile, 
and  risk  missing  their  choice.  They  can  have  any  but  the  ones  I 
keep  to  breed.”  Doak  likes  the  system,  and  so  do  the  others.  “This 
way,”  he  said,  “I  make  the  price  the  gilts  will  sell  for  anyway,  and 
I  don’t  make  any  enemies.  I  know  it’s  a  pretty  fair  deal,  or  buyers 
wouldn’t  keep  coming  back.  My  own  breeding  gilts  go  out  for  a 
toughening-up  period  before  I  turn  the  boar  in.  If  they’re  going 


Dr.  Wallis  answers  your  questions  about 


vitamin 


nutrition 


qj  Is  there  a  new  recommendation  for  the  amount  of  vitamin  D 
to  be  fed  for  preventing  milk  fever? 

a  *  Y«$,  on  the  basis  of  recent  work,  the  Ohio  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
now  recommends  20,000,000  units  of  vitamin  D,  per  day  for  five  to  seven 
days  before  freshening.  This  is  two-thirds  of  the  previous  recommendation. 
Now  milk  fever  prevention  costs  even  less  than  before. 

q*  Can  I  depend  upon  good  sun-cured  hay  to  supply  enough 
vitamin  D  for  my  livestock? 

a:  Definitely  not.  Contrary  to  what  is  often  assumed,  the  amount  of  sunshine 
received  in  curing  does  not  provide  a  reliable  basis  for  judging  vitamin  D 
content.  Some  sun-cured  hay  is  even  lower  in  vitamin  D  than  artificially 
dried  hay. 

qj  I  have  a  herd  of  good  producing  dairy  cows.  How  much  vitamin 
D  do  they  need? 

a  *  Experimental  evidence  on  vitamin  D  requirements  is  limited  to  work  for 
less  than  a  year  on  five  or  six  cows  in  moderate  to  low  milk  production. 
Obviously,  this  is  not  enough  to  give  reliable  information  for  high-level 
performance  on  a  long  time  basis.  Based  on  accumulating  evidence  on 
vitamin  D  needs,  mere  feed  manufacturers  are  increasing  fortification  of 
complete  dairy  rations  to  6,000  •  8,000  units  of  vitamin  D  per  pound.  As  an 
example,  when  fed  at  the  rate  of  10  pounds  per  day,  a  cow  would  get 
60,000  -  80,000  units  of  vitamin  D  daily. 

qj  My  brood  sows  are  getting  a  lot  of  sun-cured  alfalfa  hay.  Will 
that  take  care  of  their  vitamin  D  needs? 

a  *  Not  necessarily.  One-third  of  twelve  sun-cured  alfalfa  hay  samples  included 
in  a  recent  report  would  have  contributed  less  than  60  units  per  pound  of 
complete  brood  sow  ration  when  used  at  a  level  of  25%  and  the  lowest 
one  only  20  units.  The  highest  one  of  the  twelve  samples  would  have 
contributed  far  less  than  the  500  units  per  pound  recommended  by  many 
nutrition  authorities.  (Send  for  free  reprint  “The  Vitamin  D  Content  of 
Roughages"). 

2  Will  it  do  any  good  to  put  vitamin  D  into  beef  cattle  rations? 

a  *  Very  little  controlled  research  has  been  done,  but  benefits  from  supple¬ 
mental  vitamin  D  have  been  observed  in  college  and  commercial  beef 
herds  for  growing,  fattening,  and  breeding  stock.  Realising  that  unrecognized 
losses  may  frequently  occur,  many  feed  manufacturers  fortify  beef  cattle 
rations  with  vitamin  D. 

e.  uJaUU. 

Sand  your  quastlons  about  vitamin  D  nutrition  to  Dr.  G.  C.  Wallia. 
Director  of  Nutritioa,  Asricultural  Department,  Standard  Brando  Inoorporoted, 

625  Madiaon  Avenue,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 

Pleisthmann't  Pidy  Irradiattd  Dry  Ytant 

rich  in  vitamin  D  for  four-footed  anfanala 
another  fint  product  of 

Standard  Brands  Incorporated 


FITCHBURG  THIPPER 

MAKES  LOW-COST 

•  BEDDING 

•  LITTER 


Take  the  hard  work  out  of  hauling  brush  with 
a  Fitchburg  Farm  Chipper!  Easy-to-load, 
handle  and  haul  wood  chips,  used  as  manure 
or  mulch,  make  brush  removal  profitable.  A 
FITCHBURG  FARM  CHIPPER  WILL 
WORK  WONDERS  FOR  YOUR  FARM. . . 

...IN  ORCHARDS: 

Tree  trimmings  need  no  longer  be  hauled! 
Brush,  fed  into  your  Fitchburg  Farm  Chipper 
will  blow  chips  around  trees  for  moisture¬ 
holding  mulch.  Chips  can  be  worked  into  the 
ground  with  cover  crops  or  left  for  weed 
control. 

...IN  DAIRY  BARNS 

AND  POULTRY  HOUSES: 

Tough  absorbent  wood  chips  really  stand  up 
in  dairy  barns  and  poultry  houses.  Your 
Fitchburg  Farm  Chipper  will  cut  poultry 
production  costs  — reduce  dairy  barn  straw 
requirements  by  producing  litter  and  bedding 
from  your  wood  lot. 

...IN  POUND  YARDS: 

Wood  chip  bedding  stands  up  better  in  wet 
spots  — cakes  less  for  faster  loading,  easier 
spreading,  yet  holds  up  longer  near  gates  and 
water  troughs.  Absorbent  wood  chips  carry 
plant  nutrients  to  crop  land  — supply  crops 
with  humus  that  lasts.  Seed  beds  crust  less 
for  better  germination  —  tight  ground  holds 
moisture  better  — stays  open  longer. 

YOUR  BEST  BUY  IS  A 

FITCHBURG  FARM  CHIPPER: 

It’s  engineered  for  rugged,  all-day  service! 
Normal  lubrication,  with  periodic  sharpening 
of  the  tough  chrome  steel  blades,  keeps  the 
Chipper  on  the  go.  The  Safety  Spring-Acti- 
vat^  Feed  Plate  adjusts  itself  instantly  to 
different  size  wood  — gives  safe,  smooth  chip¬ 
ping.  The  economy  and  speed  of  operation 
will  soon  return  the  Fitchburg  Chipper’s  price 
of  $650  for  the  mulch  Chipper;  $960  for  the 
bedding  Chipper. 

...DNE  YEAR  GUARANTEE: 


1 

riTCNIUlC  rNCIHCCRINC  nORPORATItH  | 
Fitchburg,  Mossochusens,  Dept.  FQ-39  j 

1  Send  my  free  copy  of  "How  To  Make  Low-Cost  j 

1  Bedding-Litter-Mulch"  to:  j 

1  1 

1  Nom« 

1 

1 

1 

1  Address  or  K.F.D.  j 

1  I 

j  Town 

1 

1 

^  We  hove 

(Make  and  Model)  Tractor  | 

to  show  any  weaknesses  I  want  to  find  it 
there.” 

Against  the  System 

“Drawbacks?”  Doak  grinned.  “I’ll  tell  you 
one — it’s  not  the  best  thing  for  every  farm¬ 
er’s  program.  For  one  thing  you  have  to 
buy  a  boar  every  year.  You  can’t  use  the 
old  one  on  his  daughters.  But  although  I 
have  to  buy  two  boars  every  year,  I  won’t 
lose  very  much.  They’ll  still  be  young  boars 
when  I’m  through  with  them  so  I  sell  them 
for  breeding.  I  demand  the  highest  quality 
boars  with  quality  carcass  and  production 
records.  Feed  conversion  in  the  pigs,  I  look 
to  get  from  the  boar.  And  I’m  more  inter¬ 
ested  in  his  health  record  than  anything 
else.  I’m  against  buying  hogs.  I  think  you 
spread  disease.  But  I  have  to  buy  boars,  so 
I  buy  good  ones. 

“I  don’t  think,”  said  Cy  Doak,  summing 
up,  “there’s  a  quicker  way  than  mine  to 
improve  a  herd.  And  I’m  positive  it  is  more 
profitable  than  old  sows.  If  you  or  anyone 
else  can  find  something  wrong — or  a  better 
way,  show  me,  and  I’ll  do  it.” 

Rhinitis  and  the  Gilt 

That  is  the  end  of  the  story  for  Cy  Doak, 
but  there  is  a  place  where  you  can’t  work 
the  one-litter  gilt.  Or  so  one  man  at  least 
feels.  That  is  where  you  have  rhinitis  and 
virus  pneumonia.  Why?  Because  virus 
pneumonia  is  more  prevalent  in  gilts  than 
sows,  and  the  pigs  pick  it  up  from  them. 
Thus  pigs  out  of  first  litter  gilts  suflfer  far 
worse  than  the  second  litter  pigs  out  of  the 
same  sow.  And  when  the  two  diseases  hit 
together,  they  hit  hard.  Doak’s  answer  is 
simple.  “I  haven’t  got  rhinitis,  but  I’m 
watching  for  it  and  any  other  disease.  The 
first  thing  they  do  when  they  slaughter  the 
test  pigs  is  to  cut  that  nose  off  and  look  for 
any  disfiguration.  If  I  get  it.  I’ll  fight  it. 
I’ll  sell  off  all  my  stock,  clean  up  my  place 
thoroughly  for  90  days  and  start  off  again 
with  clean  animals.  No  sense  in  compro¬ 
mising  with  rhinitis  or  pneumonia.  But 
until  I  do.  I’m  not  going  to  drop  a  system 
like  mine.  It  has  too  many  good  points.” 

There  is  a  man  who  was  an  avid  sup¬ 
porter  of  one-litter  gilts  but  was  forced  to 
change.  John  Gave  is  not  his  name,  but  we 
shall  call  him  that,  and  he  is  a  hog  breeder 
somewhere  in  the  Corn  Belt.  Gaye  still  car¬ 
ries  a  list  in  his  diary  of  the  reasons  a  gilt 
should  be  sold  after  her  first  litter.  He  be¬ 
lieves  selling  the  gilt  as  well  as  the  litter 
adds  the  value  of  two  extra  pigs — one  in 
the  extra  weight  of  the  400-pound  gilt  and 
one  in  the  money  saved  on  the  capital  gains 
tax.  Also,  he  says,  there  is  less  investment 
in  the  breeding  herd.  But  Gaye’s  last  reason 
is  pathetic  in  light  of  his  experience.  It 
reads,  “Sell  off  disease,  select  young, 
healthy  gilts.” 

Yet  Gaye’s  experience  shows  pigs  from  a 
gilt’s  first  litter  are  far  more  susceptible  to 
rhinitis  and  virus  pneumonia.  It  was  pitch 
dark  at  his  farm  last  December,  and  Gaye 
had  just  come  from  watering  his  hogs. 
“Listen,”  he  said,  and  raised  a  finger.  A 


Here’s  the  favorite  farrowing  crate  of  top  hog  producers 
.  .  .  purebred  raisers  and  agricultural  colleges  all  over 
the  country  .  .  .  the  all-steel  Caswell  "FARRO- 

CRATE.”  Prevents  the  sow  from  crushing  baby  pigs. 
Don’t  take  chances!  Just  one  or  two  pigs  lost  per  litter 
can  cost  you  your  hog  profits.  The  FARRO-C'R.ATE  is 
collapsible,  portable  and  can  be  hung  up  or  stored  out¬ 
side  when  not  in  use.  Cheaper  and  better  than  lumber. 
Handles  any  size  sow.  Available  in  single  units  or 
multiple  series.  Guaranteed. 


FREE 


PLANNING  SERVICE  for  complete  farrowing  setop  In 
yoar  present  boildings.  Write  for  details  and  oar  vala- 
able  FREE  16-page  “Hog  ProRts’’  Book. 


For  Top  Hog  Prices 
Use  A  Caswell 
"WAYO  -  CRATE" 

Know  your  correct  mar¬ 
ket  weights.  All  -  steel 
WAYO- CRATE  scale  is 
extremely  accurate.  .'500 
lb.  capacity.  A  “must" 
for  the  top  hog  producer. 
Write  for  low  price  and 
literature. 


CASWELL  MFC.  CO. 


Dept.  4S1 


CHEROKEE,  IOWA 


VETERINARY 

PRODUCTS 

DIRECT  to  YOU 


All  the  latest  effective  treatments 
employed  by  leading  veterinarians 
and  herdsmen.  Discounts  available 
on  quantity  shipments. 

Write  today  for  your  FREE 
Veterinary  Catalog. 


ANCHOR  SERUM  CO. 

of  NEW  JERSEY,  INC. 

P.  O.  Bo«  464.E  CAMDEN  1,  N.  J. 


BLUE  SPRUCE 


COLORADO:  excellent  5  year 
transplants,  8  to  12  in.  tall 
Blue-green  to  marvelous  blue 
color.  Compact  and  sturdy. 


Postpaid  at  planting  time.  Write  for  Free  Evergreen  Catalog 


MUSSER  fonisTs.B5|Wi  m  Indiana.  Pa. 


RED  BARBERRY  HEDGE- 


2-yr.  heavy  plants  12  to  18" 
100  ieet  of  colorful  hedge.very 
hardy,  shears  well.  Postpaid 
at  planting  time. 

FREE  EVERGREENS  CATALOG 


mUSSER 
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hou  sneezed.  “That’s  the  sign,”  he  said,  “that  and  coughing. 
That’s  rhinitis  and  virus  pneumonia. 

■  “Whenever  we  have  gilts,  we  have  trouble.  You’d  look  at  them 
—so  would  a  vet — and  say  they  were  healthy.  With  virus  pneu¬ 
monia,  as  a  gilt  becomes  older  she  doesn’t  pass  it  on  near  as  readily 
to  her  pigs.  Particularly  after  the  first  litter.  In  the  second  litter 
she’s  18  months  old  and  if  she  does  pass  it  on,  it  isn’t  in  a  virulent 
form.  But  in  the  pigs  from  a  gilt,  it’s  active.  Boy,  it  just  knocks 
your  pigs  right  down.” 

Rhinitis  is  a  condition  as  yet  without  a  cure.  The  cause  is  un¬ 
certain,  and  rhinitis  in  many  cases  can  only  be  detected  by  slaugh¬ 
ter.  But  the  results  are  sometimes  hideous.  The  nostrils  are  swollen 
and  don’t  grow.  If  one  nostril  is  affected,  the  snout  curls  round, 
and  the  nose  faces  sharply  to  one  side.  If  both  nostrils  are  diseased, 
the  whole  nose  is  shortened,  and  the  hog  has  an  exaggerated  “Berk¬ 
shire”  nose  effect.  The  hog  coughs,  sneezes,  and  the  nose  exudes 
a  filthy,  cheese-like  mess.  It’s  not  pretty. 

Virus  pneumonia  is  a  disease  of  the  lung.  The  signs,  externally, 
are  often  wasty  hog.  An  animal  with  long  legs,  thin  hams,  and  a 
belly  too  far  from  the  floor  is  suspect.  A  slender,  willowy  shape  is 
all  right  in  a  chorus  line,  but  not  in  a  hog  lot.  Sometimes  a  hog 
with  pneumonia  is  thought  to  be  meat  type.  They  lack  fat,  but 
it’s  an  expensive  way  to  get  meaty  bacon. 

Gaye  continued,  “Whenever  we  have  gilts,  we  have  trouble — 
and  there’s  not  much  you  can  do  about  it.  We  use  sulfa- — in  the 
water,  or  if  they  are  bad  we  inject  it.  Soluble  Terramycin  is  pretty 
expensive,  but  it’s  a  top-notch  medicine.  I  don’t  think  anything 
will  knock  rhinitis  out.  but  the  greatest  help  is  vigorous  growth, 
and  a  good  feed,  with  antibiotics,  like  Terramycin,  to  keep  ’em 
]  growing  fast.  Virus  pneumonia  is  the  same.  It  moves  around  with 
the  hog.  We’ve  mo\ed  what  we  thought  were  clean  sows  where 
there  hadn’t  been  pigs  for  40  years,  but  we  still  had  it. 

“There’s  another  factor  with  pneumonia,”  said  Gaye,  “and 
I  that’s  worms.  A  wonny  bunch  of  pigs  sets  the  pneumonia  on  fire 
I  and  that  sets  the  rhinitis  on  fire  and  then  you’re  out  of  business. 

We’ve  found  it  pays  to  keep  the  wonns  under  control  and  we’ve 
I  been  using  hygromycin.” 

!  A  veterinarian’s  comment  on  this  summary  by  John  Gaye  was, 
I  “If  I  were  making  a  technical  presentation,  I  would  be  a  little 
i  less  direct  about  drawing  the  relationship  between  pneumonia, 

I  rhinitis,  and  worms.  But  in  the  farmer’s  language,  it  is  fine.” 

“I  had  my  first  trouble  in  1955 — with  first  litter  gilts.  I  said  I 
wouldn’t  spend  any  money  on  the  pigs,  until  they  kept  dying  off 
like  flies,”  Gaye  said.  “I  sold  sows  to  five  neighbors — all  had  sec¬ 
ond  litters,  and  none  of  them  had  any  trouble  with  pneumonia. 
There  seems  to  be  some  sort  of  immunity  after  the  first  litter.  The 
rhinitis  doesn’t  bother  you  much  if  you  have  no  pneumonia — and 
you  feed  high  antibiotic  levels. 

“Now  we  keep  our  .sows  as  long  as  we  can.  But  every  now  and 
then  we  have  to  replace  then  with  gilts.”  Gaye  thought  back. 
“.  .  .  Last  spring  we  farrowed  all  gilts.  In  the  fall  we  farrowed  the 
same  sows  with  their  second  litters.  The  spring  pigs  were  riddled 
with  rhinitis  and  virus  pneumonia,  in  the  fall  pigs  we  had  no 
trouble  at  all.  Tn  fact,  the  spring  pigs  were  such  jxx)r  doers  many 
i  went  to  the  packer  at  the  same  time  as  the  healthy  fall  litters. 

“Remember,”  Gaye  said,  “I  was  a  one-litter  man  myself.  Now 
I  I’m  going  to  keep  these  sows  just  as  long  as  I  dare.  And  I’m  going 
to  weed  out  every  sow  that  sneezes  or  wheezes,  to  see  if  I  can  elim¬ 
inate  the  ones  with  low  resistance.”  He  hesitated,  then  said,  “I’ll 
tell  you  in  three  or  four  years  if  I’ve  been  successful.” 

Research  supports  Gaye’s  point.  In  1955  two  researchers,  Mac- 
pherson  and  Shanks,  found  6  per  cent  virus  pneumonia  in  670  old 
sows,  and  55  per  cent  in  1,000  gilts.  They  did  not  show  transfer¬ 
ence  to  pigs,  it  is  tnie,  but  with  more  disease  around,  no  doubt 
there  is  more  chance  of  its  spreading. 

So  there  it  is.  One-litter  gilts,  a  fast-growing  system,  excellent 
for  herd  improvement,  and  with  a  minimum  investment.  Old 
sows  are  hard  to  handle,  hard  to  fence,  and  need  larger  housing 
area  than  gilts.  Herbert  Doak  and  John  Gaye  agree  gilts  have 
definite  advantages  on  many  farms. 
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YOU  CAN  bank  the  difference 

IN  BURCH  TRUE  BLUE 
FARM  EQUIPMENT  ... 

aBSIs  ,  .  .  both  in  extra  profits  and  savings! 


BURCH 

GRAVITY-DROP 
POWER-LIFT  PLANTERS 
Only  BURCH  offers 
gravity-drop  planting! 

Seed  is  elevated  onto  a  shelf 
—  rather  than  into  a  cell 
where  it  must  fit  —  so  that  it 
isn’t  "boxed-in”  on  all  sides. 

Never  crushes  or  jams  seeds! 

Burch  "Excel”  Planter  available  in 
single-row  and  multiple-row  units,  each 
individually  driven  and  individually 
flexible.  Your  Burch  Dealer  has  it! 


•  PLANTS  UNEVEN  SIZES 
OF  SEED . . .  uniformly 
...  AT  TRACTOR  SPEED 

•  USES  ONLY  TWO 


LONGEST  LASTING! 


OBSOLETES 
ALL  OTHER 
TYPES  OF  PLANTERS/ 

I _ 


CORN  PLATES  TO 
PLANT  ALL  FLATS 
OR  ROUNDS 


BURCH 

E-Z-GO 


WHEEL-MOUNTED 

DISC  HARROW 


unmatched  for  all 
heavy-duty  discing! 


BURCH  E-Z-GO  features  rear  gangs  adjustable  to  fit  your 
soil  conditions  .  .  .  works  toughest  soils  or  cuts  toughest 
stalks  without  shifting  or  drifting.  Crank  adjustment,  or  a 
touch  of  the  hydraulic  lever,  gives  accurate  and  positive 
cutting  depth.  Sizes  from  6'6"  to  14'  —  with  round  or  cut¬ 
out  discs  (18",  20"  and  22").  Ask  your  Burch  Dealer  to 
demonstrate  E-Z-GO  on  your  farm. 


BURCH  Fast- Action 
HYDRAULIC  LOADER 


.  .  .  furnished  with  single  or  fwin  bucket 
rams  ...  is  accurately  controlled  under  all 
conditions  by  eosy-to-reoch  levers.  Low  sil¬ 
houette  design  —  FULL  front-end  visibility.  Quick, 
easy  mounting  and  removable  in  minutes.  Moil 
coupon  for  full  details  and  name  of  your 
Burch  Dealer. 


AMERICA'S  MOST  COMPini  LINE  OF 
“Bast  Implammnts  In  Earfh" 
for  pow.r-lift  and  drawbar  tractors 


•  *'Grtvicr-Drop**  ftod  Edfe-Drop  Planccrt  •  Plext* Packets 

•  Disc  Harrows  (Regular,  Medium,  Heavy-Ducf)  •  Ridgets 

•  Hydraulic  Loaders  •  ^ike  Harrows  (Regular  and  Heavy-Duty) 

•  Surface  Cultivators  (1-Row  to  C-Row)  •  Middlebusters 

•  CultivaoMS  (1-Row  aiMi  2-Row)  •  Sub-Soilers 


I  - 

I  BURCH  PLOW  WORKS,  INC  SINCE  1867 

I  D.pt.  Q-29,  Evansvillo,  Ind. 

I  Send  me  free  complete  guide  to  greater  farm  equipment  values  and 
'  name  of  my  nearest  Burch  Dealer: 

^  NAME . 

I 

,  ADDRESS . 
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look  up,  for  milking  profits  in  '59  ” 
keep  your  costs  down,  with  a 


more  safe,  dependable  features  - 
for  profitable  milking... 


Today's  "good  dairymen"  are  with  few  exceptions,  "good  business¬ 
men"!  As  a  good  dairyman  you  have  to  keep  your  production  up  and 
your  costs  down.  The  best  way  to  accomplish  both  is  by  installing  a 
Sani-Line  milking  system  in  your  barn.  Sani-Line  offers  you  efficient, 
fully  mechanized  milking  at  a  lower  first  cost  and  a  lower  operating 
cost.  Sani-Line  not  only  saves  you  time  and  work  but  enables  you  to 
produce  a  higher  grade  of  milk.  Hinman's  low  vacuum  system  of  milk¬ 
ing  protects  your  cows'  teats  from  congestion,  the  supporting  udder 
ligaments  are  not  stretched  or  injured  causing  "dropped  bags".  Sani- 
Line  milker  units  can  be  left  on  until  the  last  and  richest  milk  is  received 
without  worry  of  teat  injury.  Sani-Line  is  also  fast  milking  and  easy  to 
operate;  it's  just  plain  "good  business"  to  install  Sani-Line  in  your  barn. 


If  you  would  like  to  see  "Sani-Line  profit  milking"  in  operation  call 
your  local  Hinman  Dealer.  He  will  show  you  the  installation  nearest 
your  farm. 


WRITE  FOR  COMPLETE  NEW  CATALOG  TODAY 


HinfPRn 


MILKING  MACHINE  CO.,  Inc. 

DEPT.  HI  BOX  360 

ONEIDA,  NEW  YORK 


HE  SCARED  GRANDFATHER 

{Continued  from  page  76) 

“This  would  have  been  real  courage,”  the  story  concludes.  “You 
must  ha\e  this  fearless  spirit  or  you  will  get  into  trouble,  and  will 
be  and  ought  to  be  disliked  by  all.” 

Many  of  the  lessons,  especially  in  the  first  three  Readers,  were 
used  by  the  author  as  instruments  for  teaching  the  wild  frontier 
youth  that  crime  doesn't  pay,  that  vengeance  is  the  Lord’s  only, 
and  that  only  the  g(K)d  become  rich  and  hapjjy. 

McGufTey’s  message  to  mankind  was  wrapped  uj)  in  a  primer, 
six  readers,  and  a  spelling  book.  The  primer  and  the  first  three 
readers  were  written  at  Miami  University,  where  McGufTey,  fresh 
out  of  a  Paris,  Kentucky,  schoolroom,  had  gone  as  professor  of 
ancient  languages  in  1826. 

Robert  Hamilton  Bishop,  president  of  Miami  University,  which 
was  then  little  more  than  twenty-five  years  old,  hired  William 
MrGufTey  from  a  backwoods  school  teaching  job  in  Kentucky, 
where  he  was  holding  classes  in  a  made-over  smokehouse.  He  rode 
into  Oxford  with  all  his  possessions  in  his  saddlebags — a  few-  home- 
spun  garments  and  his  precious  books  in  Latin,  Hebrew  and  Greek, 
and  texts  of  books  he  had  borrowed  and  hand  copied.  Behind  him 
rode  his  ten-year-old  brother,  Alexander,  whose  u])-bringing  and 
education  William  had  taken  over  following  the  illness  of  their 
mother,  who  died  in  1829.  Alexander  was  to  become  a  prominent 
Cincinnati  lawyer.  He  also  had  an  important  part  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Readers,  compiling  the  Speller  and  the  Fifth  Reader 
himself,  and  contributing  to  others. 

William  Holmes  McGufTey,  or  M’GufTey  as  it  was  sometimes 
spelled,  was  of  Scottish  ancestry.  His  grandfather,  an  uncompro¬ 
mising  Calvinist,  was  born  in  Scotland,  emigrated  to  Pennsylvania, 
and  fought  in  the  Revolution.  William’s  father,  Alexander,  known 
as  Sandy  the  Scout,  achieved  some  fame  as  a  spy  and  scout  in  the 
Indian  Wars  immediately  following  the  Revolution.  Sandy’s  close 
friend  and  scouting  companion  was  Duncan  Mac  Arthur,  distant 
kin  of  General  Douglas  MacArthur  and  later  governor  of  Ohio. 
Sandy  and  Duncan  were  with  General  St.  Clair  in  his  ill-fated 
campaign  against  the  Indians  which  ended  in  his  defeat  and  rout. 
Later  they  scouted  for  Mad  Anthony  Wayne,  who  defeated  the 
Indians  at  the  battle  of  Fallen  Timbers  in  1794.  Later  Sandy  mar¬ 
ried  and  bought  a  farm  in  western  Pennsylvania,  near  his  father’s 
home.  William  Holmes  was  born  here  in  1800. 

When  he  was  two  years  old  the  family  moved  to  the  Ohio 
county,  following  the  examjjle  of  Duncan  MacArthur,  who  had 
bought  land  near  Chillicothe,  Ohio.  The  McGufFeys  bought  a 
farm  near  \'oungstown  and  it  vvas  here  that  William  Holmes 
grew  up. 

For  the  most  part,  he  was  self-taught.  His  mother  tutored  him 
and  in  his  late  teens  he  attended  a  school  in  Youngstown  con¬ 
ducted  by  a  Presbyterian  minister,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wicks.  After  fail¬ 
ing  to  pass  the  Yale  entrance  examinations,  he  entered  Washing¬ 
ton  College,  near  his  father’s  old  home  in  Pennsylvania.  Pressed 
for  money,  he  left  Washington  and  became  a  roving  teacher.  Here 
he  was  found  by  President  Bishop,  who  offered  him  $600  a  year  to 
teach  languages  and  philosophy.  McGufTey  received  his  degree 
from  Washington  in  absentia. 

Legend  has  it  that  McGufTey  had  the  manuscript  for  a  school 
reader  in  his  saddlebags  when  he  rode  to  Oxford  in  1826.  Certain 
it  is  that  had  he  been  considering  a  new  type  of  textbook  for  the 
pioneer  schools. 

The  readers  and  spellers  then  in  use  were  usually  archaic  and 
foreign  to  the  new  \Vestern  mind.  Most  of  them  were  of  English 
or  New  England  origin,  deadly  dull  in  content  and  as  far  as  the 
poles  from  reaching  a  common  ground  with  the  settlers’  children. 
The  best  known  of  the  lot  was  The  New  England  Primer,  which 
opened  with  the  dour  warning,  “In  Adam’s  fall,  we  sinned  all.” 
McGufTey  envisioned  a  reader  with  lively  narrative  about  every¬ 
day  life  which  would  stimulate  and  interest,  as  well  as  instruct. 
There  would  be  a  moral  in  almost  every  lesson,  thanks  to  his  Cal- 
vinistic  turn  of  mind. 

He  knew  well  the  state  of  literacy  in  the  new  Western  world. 
There  were  few  books  and  few  schools,  and  many  a  substantial 
man  signed  his  name  with  an  X.  McGufTey  probably  knew  that 
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CONVERT  FEED  TO  MORE  PROFIT  DOLLARS 
UNDER  HEAT-REFLECTING  REYNOLDS  ALUMINUM 


Now  Proved  for  Cattle  as  for  Hogs  and  Poultry  imals  were  fed  identically.  All 

those  in  shaded  groups  had  equal 

New  studies  again  prove  increased  versity  of  Arizona  has  recently  shade  area. 


livestock  gains  with  greater  feed  reported  on  shade  tests  at  its 
conversion  efficiency  under  heat  Yuma  Experiment  Station— where 
reflecting  aluminum.  The  Uni-  outside  temperatures  reach  110°. 

Yearling  steers  and  yearling  heif¬ 
ers  were  compared  (1)  under  alu¬ 
minum  shades,  (2)  under  solid 
thatched  shades  of  palm  fronds 
and  alfalfa  straw,  (3)  under  lat¬ 
ticed  shades  made  of  crossed  snow 
fence,  and  (4)  unshaded.  All  an- 


As  expected,  temperatures  were 
lowest  under  aluminum,  average 
weight  gains  were  highest  and 
savings  in  feed  cost  largest.  Test 
evaluators  noted  that  the  average 


Results  of  University  of  Arizona 
Cattle  Test 

Yearling  Yearling 

Steers  Heifers 

Average  Cost  Average  Cost 

Daily  «  per  Daily  per 

Weight  100  lbs.  Weight  100  lbs. 
Gain  Gained  Gain  Gained 

Aluminum  2.00  1b.  $20.25  1.83  1b.  $19.80 

Thatch  1.77  22.50  1.69  21.40 

Snow  Fence  1 .77  23.85  1 .52  22.40 

Open  1.64  24.10  1.28  22.70 


Aluminum  shades  used  in  Yuma  Experiment  Station  test. 


ECONOMY  mi ’rimrirw  sheet... 

WITH  A  GUARANTEE  YOU  CAN  BANK  ON! 


saving  of  $6.75  a  head  in  feed  cost 
over  open  pens  would  just  about 
pay  for  aluminum  shelters  in  the 
first  year— with  aluminum’s  low 
maintenance  and  long  life  guar¬ 
anteeing  continued  profits. 


Mail  this 
coupon  for 
FREE 

catalog  of  Farm 
Building  Plans 


REYNOLDS  METALS  COMPANY 
Richmond  18,  Va. 

Send  me  your  free  catalog  of  23  plans,  so  I 
can  order  what  I  need.  Also  literature  on  All- 
Purpose  Sheet. 


IN  SHIPPING  LIVESTOCK  from  RANCH 
to  FEEDLOT... 


more  per 


REDUCES  SHRINK  UP  TO  50% 


EXTRA  PROFIT 
PER 

ANIMAL  SOLD* 

$11.04 

4.86 

6.62 

7.78 

4.94 

4.27 

7.61 


*ba$ed  on  June,  1958,  prices  @  $27.00  Cwt. 


Only  TRlLAFON(The  Infectlble  Tranquilizer) 
offers  these  benefits 


Trilafon®’  Injection,  Veterinary 
(perphenazine)  —  sold 
only  through  gradu* 
ate  veterinarians 


^  holds  shrink  to  a  bare  minimum 
^  helps  prevent  shipping  fever 

V  blocks  lowering  of  natural  resistance  to  infection 

V  calms  animals,  stops  bawling,  fence  walking  — > 
shortens  adjustment  to  changed  handling 
procedures  and  new  environments 

V  puts  animals  on  full  feed  —  almost  overnight 


SCHERING  CORPORATION 


BLOOMFIELD.  NEW  JERSEY 


NO.  IN 

Treated 

GROUP 

Untreated 

TRAVEL 

TIME 

AVERAGE  SHRINK  (LBS.) 
Treated  Untreated 

AVERAGE 

SAVING 

IN  LBS. 

25 

24 

40  hrs. 

52.6 

93.5 

40.9 

15 

15 

2 

16 

34 

18 

33 

30 

13 

44.5 

69 

24.5 

13 

13 

10'/2 

18.07 

46.87 

28.8 

18 

16 

3-/2 

1  1.7 

30 

18.3 

15 

15 

4 

9.7 

25.5 

15.8 

54 

54 

96 

31.1 

59.3 

28.2 

oiie  of  the  greatest  men  of  his  time,  Daniel 
Boone,  had  carv'ed  on  a  tree  in  Kentucky, 
“I  ciled  a  bar  on  this  tree.”  Parents  could 
study  his  reader  with  their  children. 

McGuffey  probably  had  no  immediate 
plans  for  publishing  his  reader,  but,  like 
many  a  great  new  idea,  it  had  germinated 
elsewhere.  Winthrop  B.  Smith,  junior  part¬ 
ner  in  the  publishing  firm  of  Truman  and 
Smith  of  Cincinnati,  was  also  working  on 
the  same  idea,  but  with  a  commercial 
rather  than  an  educational  angle.  School¬ 
books  were  expensive  in  the  western  coun¬ 
try,  and  would  have  a  better  chance  for 
sale  than  stock  items  of  literature. 

Smith  took  his  idea  to  Miss  Catherine 
Beecher,  who,  with  her  sister  Harriet,  had 
opened  a  school  for  girls  in  Cincinnati. 
Catherine’s  great  talents  were  later  shad¬ 
owed  by  those  of  her  sister,  Harriet,  author 
of  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin,  but  she  was  a  great 
woman  in  her  own  right.  She  was  a  leader 
in  the  feminist  movement  of  her  time  and 
had  advanced  ideas  on  education.  The 
Beecher  home  in  Cincinnati  was  a  center  of 
literary  life  and  culture,  and  William 
Holmes  McCuffey,  in  nearby  Oxford,  was 
soon  a  member  of  the  circle. 

Catherine  Beecher  knew  of  McCufFey’s 
plans  and  when  Smith  came  to  her  with 
his  project,  she  suggested  McCuffey.  Mc¬ 
Guffey  was  delighted.  He  contracted  with 
Smith  for  four  readers,  for  which  he  was 
to  receive  $3,000.  Later  he  received  a  small 
gift  from  the  publisher,  but  no  actual  roy¬ 
alty.  Alexander  received  $500  for  the 
speller. 

It  is  not  known  how  great  a  hand  Smith 
had  in  shaping  the  content  of  this  first 
edition.  As  an  important  part  of  his  teach¬ 
ing  method  McGuffey  asked  for  pictures, 
and  Smith  obliged  with  stock  items  from 
his  files.  Many  of  these  were  of  English 
origin,  and  the  characters  and  scenes  were 
distinctly  out  of  character  with  the  fron¬ 
tier.  But  they  were  pictures,  achieved  their 
purpose  in  no  small  way,  and  were  greatly 
improved  in  time. 

The  First  and  Second  Readers  appeared 
in  1836  and  were  followed  soon  after  by 
the  Third  and  Fourth.  Sales  were  slow. 
Truman  and  Smith  apparently  failed  to 
work  in  double  harness  and  were  never 
quite  solvent.  They  parted  company  in 
1843,  Smith  taking  the  McGuffey  prop¬ 
erty  as  his  part  of  their  meager  assets. 

Smith  was  an  energetic  salesman  and  the 
Readers  were  soon  the  leaders  in  the  Mid¬ 
west.  He  engaged  Alexander  McGuffey, 
who  was  practicing  law  in  Cincinnati  at 
that  time,  to  write  a  Fifth  Reader.  This  was 
at  first  called  The  Rhetorical  Guide  and 
was  later  expanded  into  the  Fifth  Reader. 

From  1834  to  1890  seven  publishers 
brought  out  McGuffey  books.  Smith  ex¬ 
panded  into  W.  B.  Smith  &  Co.  in  1853.  In 
1863  Sargent,  Wilson  &  Hinkle  took  over 
the  rights.  They  were  followed  by  Wilson, 
Hinkle  &  Co.  in  1868,  Van  Antwerp,  Bragg 
&  Co.  in  1877,  and  the  American  Book  Co. 
in  1890. 

The  last  edition  was  printed  in  1901.  In 
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HAY  CONDITIONER 
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Weld  or  have  power  to 
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tools,  motors, 
pumps,  freezers. 

Also  lets  you  do  your  own 
welding  repair  that  eliminates  costly  teardowns, 
delays  and  expensive  replacement  parts.  A  2-in-l 
unit  that  you  can  switch  from  welding  to  110/220 
volt  AC  power  as  needed. 


The  NEW  “HUSTLER"-shop  type  AC 
180  amp.  farm  welder  that  meets  REA 
requirements.  It  cuts,  burns  holes, 
makes  repairs,  hardsurfaces  worn 
parts,  and  heats  metal  for  bending 
and  forming.  Comes  complete  with 
accessories,  ready  to  weld.  It’s  easy 
to  weld  with  the  "HUSTLER” -no 
special  skill  needed. 

LOW  COST  EASY  TERMS 
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HOBART  BROTHERS  COMPANY 
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1880  an  edition  called  “The  Alternate  Mc- 
Guffey  Readers”  was  brought  out  in  an 
attempt  to  meet  a  demand  for  more  than 
one  reader  in  the  schools.  There  was  noth¬ 
ing  of  McGuffey  in  these  Readers  to  justify 
the  name  except  an  effort  to  duplicate  their 
quality  and  purpose. 

It  was  under  Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co. 
that  the  Readers  reached  their  peak  of 
popularity.  Constant  revision  had  been 
made,  partly  by  McGuffey,  partly  by  his 
brother  Alexander  and  others.  The  1879 
edition,  under  the  editorship  of  Henry'  H. 
Vail,  is  regarded  as  the  greatest  in  artistic 
excellence.  It  was  during  the  tenure  of  Van 
Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co.  that  a  group  of 
prominent  artists  were  commissioned. 
Among  them  was  Henry  F.  Farny,  a  Cin¬ 
cinnatian,  who  was  to  become  famous  as 
an  illustrator  and  Indian  painter.  Others 
were  George  Wharton  Edwards,  Mary 
Hallock  Foote,  William  Hamilton  Gibson, 
Will  H.  Low,  Thomas  Moran,  Charles  S. 
Reinhart,  James  Carter  Beard,  a  brother  of 
Daniel  C.  Beard  of  Boy  Scout  fame,  and 
Howard  Pyle.  Pyle’s  first  published  work 
appeared  in  a  McGuffey  Reader. 

In  the  heyday  of  the  Readers,  between 
1870  and  1890,  60,000,000  copies  were 
sold.  They  were  the  basic  schoolbooks  in 
thirty-seven  states,  exclusive  in  many. 
From  1836  to  1901  there  were  more  than 
122,000,000  copies  printed. 

They  went  west  in  the  covered  wagons, 
crossed  the  Pacific  and  were  translated  for 
Japanese  schools.  Spanish  translations  were 
used  in  the  schools  of  Puerto  Rico  and 
Spanish  America. 

Yellowed,  dog-eared,  patched,  they  were 
handed  down  in  the  family,  and  on  to  the 
next  generation  and  the  next.  With  Ray’s 
Arithmetics  they  were  often  the  only  text¬ 
books  in  the  log  schoolhouses  of  the  pio¬ 
neer,  and  in  the  middle  years,  when  the 
little  red  schoolhouses  came  along,  they 
were  its  bulwark  and  foundation  stone. 

What  was  the  secret  of  the  Reader’s  suc¬ 
cess?  For  one  thing,  they  were  as  Amer¬ 
ican  as  the  one-room  schoolhouse.  The 
scenes  and  characters  which  McGuffey 
projected  into  the  schoolroom  were  famil¬ 
iar  to  all — a  world  of  farmyards  and  fields, 
streams  and  hills,  peopled  by  a  new  species, 
the  American,  fast  evolving  from  English¬ 
men  and  Irishmen  and  Germans.  Known 
intimately  to  all  in  this  new  western  world 
were  the  horse  and  the  cow,  the  duck,  the 
dog  and  the  cat.  McGuffey  wrote  for  a 
farming  population,  for  in  those  days  most 
people  were  either  farmers,  or  farmers  once 
removed.  The  work  of  the  farmer,  his  ani¬ 
mals,  his  simple  pleasures,  his  problems  of 
adjusting  himself  to  a  new  and  strange 
society — these  supplied  much  of  the  subject 
matter  for  the  first  three  Readers. 

McGuffey  used  the  idiom  of  the  people; 
his  simile  and  metaphor  were  taken  from 
everyday  life.  He  was  a  purist  in  his  use  of 
language  and  as  articulate  as  Lincoln.  And 
when  the  Primer  and  the  first  and  second 
Readers  were  conquered  and  the  learner 
no  longer  dreaded  the  printed  page,  he 
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THE  STRENGTH  OF  S-T-E-E-L  PIUS  THE 
RUST  PROTECTION  OF  Z-l-N-C  COATING! 
Strength  .  .  .  rigidity  .  .  .  ability 
to  withstand  rough  treatment . . . 
dependably  yours  with  galvanized 
sheets.  For  best  value,  buy  sheets 
with  a  Grade-Marked  label  that 
shows  the  weight  of  zinc  coating 
in  ounces.  And  for  longer  service, 
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coated  sheets 
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ACTION 


SORE  TEATS 
SCAB  TEATS 
BRUISED  TEATS 

Aeep  'em  milking 

with  this 


Dr.  Naylor  Dilators  promote  natural 
milking  and  normal  healing  because 
they  ACT  TWO  WAYS: 


1.  ACT  MECHANICALLY  ...  keep  end 
of  teat  open  in  natural  sha|>c  to  maintain 
free  milk  flow.  Stay  in  large  or  small  teats. 

2.  ACT  MEDICALLY  .  .  .  Sulfathiazole 
in  each  Dilator  is  released  in  the  teat  for 
prolonged  antiseptic  action  directly  at  site 
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SILVER  SHIELD  OXYGEN-FREE  STORAGE  .  .  . 


your  higher-profit  way  to  feed  livestock! 


*  Pick  corn  al  20-30%  moisture  *  Get  more  meat,  milk  per  acre 


*  Save  handling  cost,  time,  labor  •  No  oxygen  means  no  spoilage 

One  of  the  biggest  benefits  you  reap  from  Silver 
Shield  Oxygen-free  storage  is  complete  protection 
against  spoilage!  A  money-making  "must”  when  you 
figure  what  your  losses  could  be  with  high  moisture 
corn  worth  $33  a  ton  or  more. 

In  addition.  Silver  Shield  oxygen-free  storage  lets 
you  harvest  early  and  in  fair  weather.  It  eliminates 
rain,  frost  and  rodent  damage.  And  test -after -test 
proves  that  it  will  produce  stock  food  of  jnaximum 
nutritional  value. 

Grain  Conditioning  and  Storage  Systems.  These 
modern  storage  bins  also  add  increased  value  to  your 
farm,  help  build  profits.  Exclusive  C  &  L  perforated 
floor  design  and  blowers  let  you  dry  grain  in  high 
humidity  conditions. 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAYI 


Clayton  &  Lambert  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

America’s  Most  Complete  Line  of  Farm  Storage  Equipment 
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gave  him  a  heavier,  but  no  less  appetizing, 
diet.  In  the  upper  Readers,  third  to  sixth, 
he  introduced  a  discriminating  variety  of 
poetry,  oratory  and  essays,  so  well  tuned  to 
rural  minds  they  were  read  from  the  pulpit 
and  around  the  fireside. 

The  McGufTey  Readers  gave  the  pioneer 
his  first  dash  of  culture,  his  first  exposure 
to  learning.  Here  was  the  flambuoyant  ora¬ 
tory  that  had  stirred  revolutionary  Amer¬ 
ica,  Patrick  Henry’s  immortal  “Give  me 
liberty  or  give  me  death”  speech ;  here  were 
the  home-spun  rhymes  of  Longfellow — 
“The  Village  Blacksmith”  and  “Paul  Re- 
vere’s  Ride”;  the  thoughtful,  mystical  “To 
a  Waterfowl”  of  Bryant;  Hamlet’s  solil¬ 
oquy  ;  Chief  Logan’s  reply  to  Dunmore. 

McGuffey’s  reputation,  however,  is  an¬ 
chored  to  a  far  greater  concept  than  the 
catholic  literary  selections  in  the  upper 
Readers.  His  method  of  teaching  reading 
and  spelling  was  revolutionary  in  its  time. 
Under  the  traditional  method  the  young 
pupil  was  taught  spelling — months  and 
months  on  end — before  he  was  permitted 
to  read.  McGufTey  plunked  him  right  down 
to  reading  his  first  day  of  school.  “A  stands 
for  Ant”  was  his  introduction  to  education. 

McGufTey  also  introduced  illustration  as 
a  device  to  teach  reading  by  association. 

Eat  h  lesson  was  a  drama,  complete  with 
suspense  and  almost  invariably  with  a 
happy  ending.  McGuffey’s  young  charac¬ 
ters  were  always  getting  into  trouble,  or 
were  faced  with  problems,  or  were  the  vic¬ 
tims  of  unsympathetic  grown-ups.  But  good 


always  triumphed,  and  virtue  was  always 
rewarded.  He  was  not  mawkish;  his  great¬ 
ness  lay  in  his  ability  to  teach  morality  in  a 
simple,  friendly  and  dignified  way. 

McGufTey  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
teachers  of  his  time,  but  he  was  an  even 
greater  moralist,  a  reputation  he  appar¬ 
ently  did  not  seek.  He  was  never  quite 
sure  whether  he  was  a  teacher  or  a 
preacher.  Moralizing  came  naturally  to 
him.  He  just  couldn’t  bring  himself  to  write 
so  many  good  words  solely  in  teaching  to 
read — the  same  words  would  point  a  moral, 
so  a  moral  he  pointed. 

Although  he  spoke  from  many  pulpits 
(he  was  ordained  a  minister  in  1829)  Mc¬ 
GufTey  rarely  invoked  the  dreaded  tools  of 
his  contemporaries,  hell’s  fire  and  brim¬ 
stone,  to  frighten  the  pioneer  bad  boy  into 
being  good.  While  the  virtues  he  sought  to 
inject  into  the  pliable  youth  were  mostly 
Biblical,  God  was  not  pictured  as  a  stem 
avenger  of  the  wrongdoer.  Rather,  Mc¬ 
GufTey  went  right  down  to  the  seat  of  a 
boy’s  pants  to  make  a  good  citizen  out  of 
him.  In  “True  Courage,”  the  backwoods 
delinquent  who  threw  a  snowball  at  the 
schoolhouse  door  was  not  promised  pun¬ 
ishment  in  the  hereafter.  Not  at  all — the 
schoolmaster  emerged,  birch  rod  in  hand. 
McGufTey  knew  boys — God  was  unseen,  the 
hereafter  was  a  long  time  away — the 
schoolmaster  was  flesh,  all  too  solid  flesh. 

The  virtues  which  McGufTey  sought  to 
cultivate  in  the  young  reader  ran  the  gamut 
from  abstinence  to  zeal.  Bravery,  honesty. 
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FEEDING  CAniE 

A  brand  new  Cattle  Book 

by 

L.  H.  Sinierl 

and 

Bruce  Rusi^ell 

Here’s  a  new  book  that  can  pay  for  itself 
many  times  over  the  first  week  you  have  it. 
It’s  written  by  two  top  farm  experts  to  give 
you  latest  inside  tips  on  feeding  and  marketing 
beef  cattle,  so  you  can  get  top  prices  for  your 
beef. 

The  book  has  more  than  150  pages,  20  charts 
and  illustrations  on  the  cattle  cycle  and  other 
important  cattle  marketing  trends.  Shows 
when’s  the  best  time  to  market  all  types  of 
cattle  in  order  to  get  top  prices.  Lots  of  advice 
is  available  on  the  mechanics  of  feeding  cattle 
— but  here’s  the  first  book  on  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  subject  of  all — how  to  make  money  at  it. 

Send  for  this  new  book,  today. 

Quantity  Prices — 1,  $2.50;  6,  $2.25;  25, 
$1.75.  Special  quotations  on  larger  quantities 
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Yes,  send  me . copies  of  the  new  book 

“How  to  Make  Money  Feeding  Cattle.” 
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End  needless  waste  of  time  and  work 


Stainless  Steel  Sprayer 


for  spraying 
croplands 


for  spraying 
livestock 


Self-powered  or  PTO 
models  in  50-  to  250- 
gal.  sizes,  5-  or  10-gpm 
output  at  20  to  600  psi. 


ENDURAL* 

pump  cylinder. 


Only  a  diamond 
is  harder! 


Rustproof  pump 

The  10-gpm  pump  is  cast  aluminum 
and  has  Endural  ceramic  cylinder 
that  is  wearproof,  rustproof. 


HUDSON  Feerless’*  150-gal.  Sprayer. 
Stainless  steel  tank,  10-gpm  pump. 
On  skids,  tires  or  choice  of  trailer. 


Now,  end  the  wasted  time  and  nuisance  of  cleaning  rust,  scale  or 
chips  of  wood  out  of  screens  and  nozzles.  Stainless  steel  won’t  rust, 
corrode,  rot  or  chip.  Results:  no  fumbling  with  gun,  no  losing  small 
piu^ — no  skips  in  the  field  from  rust-blocked  nozzles,  better  pro¬ 
tection  for  crops.  Tank  cleaning  is  faster,  easier — no  rust  or  scale 
to  get  rid  of.  What’s  more  it’s  all  purf>ose,  does  all  spraying,  the 
toughest  jobs  such  as  cattle  and  tree  spraying  as  well  as  low- 
pressure  weed  spraying. 


Hudson  stainless 
steel  compression 
sprayers  include 
the  world’s  finest: 
the  Simplex'^  inner- 
seal  Sprayers. 
Won’t  rust,  cor¬ 
rode — longer  life, 
lower  cost.  P|us 
every  feature  to 
make  spraying 
easier,  more  effec¬ 
tive  and  econom- 
ical.  Only  17 
strokes  charge  a 
Simplex  to  40  psi 
with  tank  ^  full! 


Here’s  a  back-carry  machine  that 
can  do  a  tractor’s  work.  Use  this 
engine- powered  duster  for  mos¬ 
quito  control  in  yard,  fly  control 
around  buildings,  crop  dusting  in 
the  field.  Goes  where  heavy  equip¬ 
ment  can’t.  One  of  a  complete  line 
of  self-powered  and  PTO  dusters. 


Write. ..we'll  gladly  send 
literature  and  the  name  of 
your  nearest  Hudson  dealer. 


H.  D.  HUDSON  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

589  E.  Illinois  Street  e  Chicago  11,  Illinois 


truthfulness,  fear  of  God,  parental  obedience,  pity  for  the  unfor¬ 
tunate,  kindness,  generosity,  were  hammered  in,  lesson  after  lesson. 

While  patriotism  was  an  important  theme  in  the  Readers,  by 
intent  or  happy  coincidence  the  explosive  subject  of  abolition  was 
avoided.  McGuffey  knew  the  issues,  and  as  a  minister  and  a  North- 
ener  one  cannot  doubt  where  his  sympathies  lay.  He  had  been  a 
teacher  in  Kentucky,  where  slavery  was  a  household  subject,  and 
he  had  been  a  member  of  the  Beecher  circle,  which  was  widely 
known  for  its  championship  of  abolition.  He  could  not  have  been 
admitted  to  that  circle,  and  certainly  Catherine  Beecher  would  not 
have  recommended  him  to  Winthrop  B.  Smith  had  his  views  on 
abolition  run  counter  with  their  views.  It  may  have  been  that 
Smith,  looking  forward  to  a  Southern  market,  had  a  hand  in  keep¬ 
ing  this  delicate  subject  out  of  the  Readers.  There  is  no  record  of 
any  public  expression  of  opinion  on  McGuffcy’s  part  of  his  stand 
on  abolition.  He  made  many  speeches,  appeared  in  numerous  pul¬ 
pits,  but,  unlike  most  of  his  colleagues  in  the  pulpit,  he  did  not 
“thunder  against  slavery.” 

This  restraint  bore  fruit  in  his  later  years  when  he  went  to  the 
University  of  Virginia  as  professor  of  philosophy.  He  taught  there 
through  the  Civil  War,  and,  according  to  his  biographer.  Dr.  Har¬ 
vey  C.  Minnich,  “Though  a  Northerner,  no  hint  of  disapproval  of 
his  views  has  been  found.  He  was  much  beloved  by  the  Virginians 
and  was  especially  kind  to  the  Negroes  and  the  poor.” 

McGuffey  went  beyond  the  Bible  to  the  realities  of  his  time  to 
teach  the  value  of  thrift  and  the  inconvenience  of  poverty.  The 
Scots  in  his  ancestry  gave  him  a  healthy  respect  for  this  world’s 
goods  and  he  more  than  hinted  that  being  the  richest  man  in  the 
county  had  its  good  points.  He  was  fully  aware  of  the  New  Amer¬ 
ican  cult  of  success  and  was  careful  to  point  out  that  being  a  good 
boy  was  not  only  spiritually  rewarding,  but  goodness  also  brought 
success  and  riches.  “Grateful  Julian,”  a  Second  Reader  story, 
closes  with  this  fine  sentiment,  “The  rich  man  sent  Julian  to  school, 
that  he  might  have  a  good  education.  He  grew  up  an  intelligent 
and  industrious  lad.  Everything  prospered  with  him;  and  when 
other  parents  wished  to  teach  their  children  to  be  grateful,  they 
used  to  tell  them  the  story  of  Julian  and  his  rabbit.” 

McGuffey  fell  short  of  practicing  what  he  preached,  however, 
and  never  became  wealthy.  His  books  made  several  millionaires 
among  publishers  in  their  time,  but  very  little  of  the  millions  fil¬ 
tered  into  McGuffey’s  pockets.  He  received  $3,000  for  his  first 
three  Readers  from  Truman  and  Smith.  After  paying  him  a  pit¬ 
tance  for  one  of  his  later  editions,  the  publisher  had  an  annual 
attack  of  conscience,  and  for  many  years  sent  him  a  barrel  of  hams 
for  Christmas.  He  did  not  seeni  unhappy  about  his  small  returns, 
for  big  money  from  royalties  was  not  common  in  the  textbook  field. 

Although  McGuffey’s  reputation  today  rests  upon  his  Readers, 
in  his  lifetime  he  achieved  the  stature  of  a  giant  in  education.  After 
ten  years  at  Miami  as  a  teacher  he  served  three  years,  1836-39, 
as  president  of  Cincinnati  College,  and  the  four  years  following  as 
president  of  Ohio  University.  He  was  not  happy,  however,  as  an 
administrator  and  in  1843,  when  Ohio  University  lacked  funds,  he 
went  back  into  the  classroom  at  old  Woodward  College  in  Cin¬ 
cinnati.  In  1845  he  went  to  the  University  of  Virginia  as  professor 
of  philosophy  and  taught  there  until  his  death  in  1873. 

No  one  could  ever  forget  McGuffey’s  face — it  was  so  prodig¬ 
iously  homely.  His  features  seemed  to  have  been  picked  at  random 
and  thrown  together  around  a  particularly  unhandsome  nose.  He 
wore  a  top  hat  to  classes  to  the  day  of  his  death  and  stuck  to  knee 
britches  long  after  they  were  found  only  in  museums. 

After  McGuffey’s  death  in  1873,  the  Readers  went  on  through 
a  number  of  editions.  The  last  regular  edition  came  out  in  1901, 
but  popularity  was  waning,  and  by  1920  the  time  of  the  Readers 
was  past.  A  reprint  of  the  1879  edition  is  still  in  print  and  one 
occasionally  hears  of  its  use.  The  revised  Readers,  known  as  the 
Golden  Rule  Series,  have  been  adopted  by  Texas. 

When  Miami  University  celebrates  the  150th  year  of  its  found¬ 
ing  this  year  at  Oxford,  McGuffey’s  old  home  on  the  campus  will 
be  the  mecca  for  a  thinning  group  who  had  the  rare  privilege  of 
learning  the  lessons  of  life  from  the  Peerless  Pioneer  Readers. 


for  Faster,  Easier,  Lower-cost  Milking 


FARMING  WITH  PLASTICS 

[Continued  from  page  95) 

l)y  12-foot  frame  8  feet  high  at  the  gable.  The  plastic  is  applied 
double,  inside  and  outside  the  frame,  to  provide  a  dead  air  space 
for  maximum  insulation.  It  is  first  stretched  along  the  bottom  of 
the  frame,  the  first  strip  buried  in  the  soil.  The  second  strip  is 
lapped  over  the  first,  four  to  six  inches.  Ordinaiy  roofing  nails  with 
metal  washers  or  a  stapling  machine  are  used  to  secure  the  plastic 
to  the  frame  on  the  inside,  and  the  whole  is  secured  with  lathe  strips 
on  the  outside.  Wind  resistance  is  high.  The  University  of  Ken¬ 
tucky  reports  that  there  has  been  no  wind  damage  to  a  greenhouse 
( overed  with  2  mil  polyethylene  in  four  years.  Mylar  in  the  5  mil 
thickness  has  withstood  70  m.p.h.  winds. 

Polyethylene  film  is  also  being  used  to  insulate  glass  greenhouses. 


nuusuii 

Herringbone  type  Stalls 


Field  Greenhouses  and  Row  Covers 

The  field  greenhouse,  also  pioneered  at  the  University  of  Ken¬ 
tucky,  is  a  relatively  new  development  in  the  vegetable-growing 
field.  They  are  semi-permanent  and  usually  made  from  tobacco  or 
tomato  stakes  or  similar  rough  lumber.  The  popular  size  is  10  feet 
wide,  to  cover  two  rows  of  crop,  and  about  5  feet  high.  Either  single 
or  double  layer  coverings  can  be  used.  Many  field  greenhouses  are 
not  heated.  In  addition  to  the  protection  of  the  walls,  strips  of 
1  mil  |)lastic  are  sometimes  placed  directly  over  the  plant  beds. 
This  double  insulation  w'ill  keep  lettuce  and  similar  cold-resistant 
crops  growing  without  heat  even  with  freezing-and-below  tem¬ 
peratures  outside. 

A  variation  of  the  row  greenhouse  on  a  smaller  scale  is  the  row 
crop  cover,  which  makes  it  possible  to  install  “cold  frames”  by  the 
acre  instead  of  by  the  square  foot  as  with  glass.  Strips  of  clear  2  mil 
polyethylene  film,  4|/2  feet  wide,  are  supported  by  wire  wickets 
which  form  a  frame  2  feet  wide  by  l/a  feet  high  over  the  croj} 
row.  The  edges  of  the  film  are  buried  in  the  soil.  Slits  are  cut  at  the 
top  to  permit  inspection,  ventilation  and  harvesting.  When  extra 
frost  protection  is  needed  a  second  strip  of  film  is  stretched  over  the 
first  to  provide  a  dead-air  insulation  space.  The  row  cover  pemiits 
one  or  two  months  earlier  planting,  the  shock  of  replanting  such 
crops  as  tomatoes  is  eliminated  and  growth  is  speeded. 

While  steam  heat  is  the  most  satisfactory  for  plastic  greenhouses, 
it  is  expensive  to  install  and  operate.  Natural  gas,  bottled  gas,  and 
fuel  oil  are  being  widely  used  for  hot-air  heating.  The  heat  is  con¬ 
ducted  through  black  plastic  tubing  which,  being  flexible,  can  be 
moved  easily  among  the  plants.  The  tubing  need  not  be  heavy;  3 
mil  is  satisfactory. 

'I’he  use  of  inflated  plastic  bags  for  greenhouses  and  other  farm 
structures  is  still  in  the  experimental  stages.  These  bags,  of  light¬ 
weight  plastic,  are  air-tight  and  are  inflated  by  a  small  fan  which 
maintains  pressure  at  about  fiv’e  inches  of  water,  sufficient  to  hold 
the  bag  in  shape.  They  are  being  used  for  storage  of  grain  and  pro¬ 
tection  against  the  weather  for  all  sorts  of  material. 

A  DuPont  spokesman  says  of  the  future  possibilities  of  these 
structures,  “We  believe  the  air-supported  plastic  bag  can  be  de¬ 
veloped  at  a  reasonable  cost  to  cover  whole  fields  and  even  whole 
farms.  This  is  a  long  way  toward  establishing  a  man-made  cli¬ 
mate.” 

Livestock  Shelters 

flakelite  h^s  experimented  with  a  Visking  black  polyethylene  with 
a  white  coating.  This  experimental  10  mil  film,  when  used  with  the 
white  side  outside,  keeps  temperatures  between  eight  and  ten  de¬ 
grees  cooler  than  conventional  wooden  livestock  shelters.  The 
frame  can  be  pole-type  made  from  rough  lumber.  When  the  black 
side  is  turned  outside,  the  temperatures  are  correspondingly  higher 
inside.  This  type  of  structure  will  last  three  or  four  years. 

In  California,  a  temporary  type  shelter  for  lambs,  made  from 
rough  lumber  and  clear  polyethylene,  is  giving  satisfaction.  One 
such  shelter,  20  feet  by  96  feet,  was  covered  with  2400  square  feet 
of  clear  film  and  erected  at  a  cost  of  10  cents  per  square  foot.  An 
8  mil  film  was  used  for  the  roof  and  windward  wall,  lighter  film 
for  the  other  three  walls.  Conventional  material  would  have  cost 
75  cents  per  square  foot.  This  stood  up  well  for  the  three  months 


Diagrammatic  view  shows  how  cows 
are  angle-parked,  and  locates  feed 
controls  and  operator’s  pit.  Arrows 
indicate  where  cows  enter  and  leaver 


One  man  can  milk  up  to  60  cows  per  hour  in  a  Hudson  Herringbone- 
type  stall  system.  He  has  up  to  16  milking  positions  in  about  25 
feet.  With  cows  touching  each  other,  they  are  quieter,  let  down 
milk  faster.  The  operator  spends  less  time  waiting,  more  time 
milking,  because  the  cows  are  handled  in  large  groups.  Feed  and 
gate  controls  are  convenient  in  the  pit.  And  Hudson  offers 
features  that  mean  long  service  life,  easy  operation.  Investigate. 

and  to  take  the  work  out  of  barn  cleaning 


2  TYPES: 

NEW  Hercules* 
CHAIN, 
Kleen-Ezy^ 
BELT 


HUDSON  Automatic  Barn  Gutter  Cleaners 

For  the  highest  standard  of  performance  and  lowest 
per-year  cost,  HUDSON  gutter  cleaners  should  be  your 
choice.  The  Hercules  has  an  all- 
galvanized  steel  elevator, 
>ver-size  special  steel  chain, 
ingle-iron  nights.  The  Kleen- 
^zy  has  nothing  but  a  flat  belt 

^in  the  gutter,  wipes  as  it  cleans, 

,  outlasts  all  other  types.  Ask 
i  for  specifications  for  your 
^  barn... now. 


Write  for  nearest 

Qint  dealer's  name. 

H.  D.  HUDSON  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

589  E.  Illinois  Street  e  Chicago  11,  Illinois 

Wtraoe  MAWK 


Miucmo 

STAUS 


STANCHIONS  STAUS 


Protect  your  profit  by  spraying  early! 


fRBi  INFORMATION! 

Wrife:  THE  FARMHAND  COMPANY, 

Dept.  FQ-391,  Hopkins,  Minn. 

Send  free  information  on  the _ sprayer. 

I  am  o  student,  send  special  moterial  Q 

Name _ 

Address - 

Town _ Stnte _ _ 


j»TTTP3ni^^^ 

K  R  O  M  E  R 


FINISH  "X’^-A 
patented  coating 
which  makes 
Farmhand-Kromer 
tanks  and  booms 
completely  resist¬ 
ant  to  rust  and 
corrosion  from 
spray  chemicals 


I  A  Division  of  Superior  Separator  Company  _ |  and  fertilizers 


FARMHAND-KROMER  SPRAYERS  ofTer  the  dependability 
and  performance  needed  for  an  effective  year-round  spray¬ 
ing  program  . . .  from  pre-emergence  fertilizer  application 
and  pre-emergence  weed  control;  mid-year  weed  and 
insect  control  in  crops;  through  fall  plow-down  fertilizing. 
On  Deluxe  models,  200  and  300-gal.  tanks  and  1*  dia. 
booms  are  Finish  “X” — protected  against  corrosion.  Non¬ 
clog  nozzles  and  line  strainers  are  stainless  steel.  Adjust¬ 
able  boom  rack  is  optional.  Choice  of  roller  or  piston 
pump.  Tread  adjustable  to  80*. 


FROM  12’/!  TO  40  H.P.,  there’s  a  Farmhand-Kromer 
lly-Row  for  every  need.  Tanks  are  all  F'inish  “X” — 
guaranteed  against  corrosion  .  .  .  available  in  105  to 
.5(X)-gal.  sizes.  Farmhand-Kromer  Hy-Rows  are  equipped 
with  roller  or  high-pressure  piston  pumps  to  fit  the  job. 
■Ml  have  heavy  frames,  easy  steering,  high  clearance  and 
adjustable  tread.  Front  or  rear  wheel  drive  models  avail¬ 
able.  Can  be  custom-built  for  special  jobs. 


ECONOMY  SPRAYERS,  for  tractor-mount  or  trailer,  are 
available  with  2  or  3  barrels  or  185-gal.  tank.  .\11  have 
wide-angle,  non-clog  brass  nozzles  and  Kromer  quick 
control  pressure  regulator.  Trailers  have  adjustable  tread, 
Timken  bearings.  Choice  of  or  1*  b(K)ms,  2  or  3  piece. 
Furnished  with  roller  or  piston  pump.  A  model  for  every 
need,  in  every  price  range. 


Amazing  HIW 

"^?Powf  R  Agrotiller 

Adds  years  to  your  soil,  Extra  dollars  to  your  Profits! 


ROTARY  CULTIVATION  RLAZES  NEW  TRAIL  IN  RARMINO; 

HEAVY-DUTY  TILLAGE  TOOL  ROOSTS  FERTILITY  AND  YIELDS; 

RETARDS  SOIL  EROSION;  CUTS  CULTIVATION  TIME 

Docs  all  tlww  ZaafA  iak  IVf/f/ 

SEED  RED  RRSRARATION  it  TURNING  STUIIIE 
it  WEED  CONTROL  it  PLOWS,  DISCS,  HARROWS 

it  PASTURE  IREAKING  IN  ONE  OPERATION 

it  LAND  RECLAMATION  it  TURNING  CORN  STALKS 

AMR  ARIIN  ROVaMAGI 


WRITE  TODAY  FOR  WINPOWER 

FREE  FOLDER  !  MFQ.  CO.,  NEWTON,  IOWA 


GUERNSEY 

Investments  Earn 
Highest  Dividends 


B«auliful,  gantle  Guomtayi  fit  today's 
modorn  dairy  mothods.  Guamsoyt  maka  tha 
most  offlciont  uio  of  food,  labor,  born 
spoco  and  othor  facilitios  .  .  .  giving  you 
more  profit  per  dollor  invostod. 

Early  maturing,  long-living  Guornsoyt 
afford  on  abundont  share  of  pride  and 
satisfaction  .  .  .  plus  nature's  annual  divi¬ 
dend  of  calves,  and  extra  profits  in  soles 
of  surplus  stock. 

Guernseys  and  Golden  Guernsey  Milk 
offer  excellent  profit  opportunities.  Write 
for  information  today. 

AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 
921  Main  Street,  Peterborough,  N.  H. 


of  the  lambing  season  in  spite  of  high  winds 
and  a  19-inch  rainfall.  It  was  later  used  for 
hay  and  machinery  storage. 

Building  material  made  from  fiber  glass 
and  other  types  of  rigid  plastic  is  being  used 
sparingly  for  permanent  farm  buildings, 
mostly  on  an  experimental  basis.  The  most 
familiar  of  these  materials  is  the  corrugated 
fiber  glass  panels  used  for  roofing  and  sid¬ 
ing  where  admission  of  light  is  desired. 

The  .Alcoa  Company  of  Pittsburgh  has 
announced  a  “plastic  sandwich,”  two  alu¬ 
minum  panels  with  a  semi-rigid  foamed 
plastic  fused  between.  The  sandwich  forms 
a  complete  wall  section  and  is  easily  worked 
and  shaped. 

Pond  Liners  and  Reservoirs 

One  of  the  blessings  of  a  farm  pond  is  not 
that  you  can  dig  it  and  forget  it.  The  water 
seeps  out  and  the  weeds  clog  it  and  destroy 
its  efficiency  as  a  source  of  water  and  habi¬ 
tat  for  fish.  Liners  made  of  plastic  are  solv¬ 
ing  these  problems  and  adding  a  few  bonus 
benefits — one  is  that  big  fish  have  less 
trouble  catching  little  fish  for  food. 

An  opaque  vinyl,  up  to  8  mil  in  thick¬ 
ness,  and  black  polyethylene,  up  to  6  mil  in 
thickness,  are  the  most  popular  for  pond 
liners.  A  clear  polyethylene  has  been  used, 
and  lighter  weights.  The  clear  film  does  not 
entirely  inhibit  weed  growth  and  the  light 
weights  are  easily  punctured  by  stones  and 
weed  stems. 

The  vinyl,  being  heavier  than  water. 


sinks  to  the  bottom  and  lies  flat.  The  poly¬ 
ethylene  is  lighter  than  water,  and  must  be 
weighted.  A  plastic  liner  is  unaffected  by 
prolonged  exposure  to  water,  and  inert  to 
the  action  of  most  chemicals.  The  dark 
color  blends  unobtrusively  into  the  pond 
landscape.  Pieces  smaller  than  pond  size 
can  be  moved  about  to  kill  aquatic  weeds. 
The  liner  imparts  no  taste  or  harmful 
qualities  to  the  water  and  will  lessen  sedi¬ 
ment  and  discoloration. 

Pond  liner  goes  to  the  farmer  in  rolls, 
which  he  bonds  himself,  or  folded  and 
rolled  in  one  piece  to  cover  a  surface  up  to 
three  or  more  acres.  It  is  simply  unfolded 
along  one  edge  of  the  pond  excavation, 
unrolled  across  the  water  surface,  and 
anchored.  Stone  weights  or  soil  shoveled 
over  the  edges  are  sufficient  anchorage. 
The  pond  bottom  should  be  scraped  clear 
of  weeds- — if  cut,  such  weeds  as  cat-tails 
might  puncture  the  liner. 

A  similar  type  of  plastic  is  used  as  irri¬ 
gation  ditch  liners  to  prevent  seepage  and 
weed  growth.  A  ditch  liner  need  not  be 
as  heavy  as  a  pond  liner.  It  comes  in  long 
rolls  in  any  desired  width.  Here  again  the 
opaque  is  recommended.  In  porous  and 
semi-porous  soils  a  ditch  liner  can  save  its 
cost  many  times  over  in  one  season.  The 
price  for  6  mil  polyethylene  for  both  pond 
liners  and  ditch  liners  ranges  between  2 
and  3  cents  per  square  foot. 

A  temporary  or  semi-permanent  reser¬ 
voir  for  the  economical  storage  of  liquids 
can  be  made  with  a  pond  liner.  This  type 
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of  liquid  storage,  now  being  used  in  the 
oil  fields,  may  have  an  application  on  the 
farm  when  temporary  storage  of  water, 
molasses,  or  other  liquid  is  desired.  This 
type  of  reservoir  is  merely  the  back-yard 
plastic  swimming  pool  gone  commercial. 
Polyethylene  as  well  as  vinyl  is  being  used 
for  these  reservoirs. 


As  plastics  were  perfected  and  the  cost 
came  down,  sheet  plastic  was  used  as  trench 
silo  covers  in  a  wide  variety  of  weights, 
sizes,  and  materials.  Then,  as  a  refinement 
of  this  method  of  preserving  silage,  came 
the  above-ground  silo,  completely  covered 
and  sealed  in  by  a  sheet  of  plastic. 

This  method  of  putting  up  silage  has  be¬ 
come  standardized  and  has  brought  a  great 
economic  benefit  for  farmers  who  can  put 
up  excess  forage  during  heavy  crop  peri¬ 
ods  at  small  expense.  There  are  a  wide 
variety  of  weights  and  types  available,  but 
black  polyethylene,  of  6  to  8  mil  weights, 
is  recommended.  The  lighter  weights  are 
not  usually  reusable.  A  ‘6  mil  sheet,  150 
feet  X  32  feet,  with  a  capacity  of  150  tons, 
costs  about  $140  and  can  be  reused. 

The  newest  wrinkle  in  the  use  of  plastic 
as  a  portable  silage  preserver  is  a  tube  of 
vinyl  film  which  can  be  set  up  on  a  wood 
or  concrete  platform  at  any  convenient 
spot  on  the  farm.  The  tube  is  rolled  up  like 
a  stocking  and  placed  in  a  circle  on  the 
platform.  A  foot  or  so  from  the  end  of  the 
tube  is  pulled  toward  the  center  of  the 


Faster  Crop  Drying 

with  NO  wet  pockets 


Dries  200  bushels  of  shelled  corn  from 
25%  to  15%  moisture  content  in 
ONE  HOUR 

AUTOMATIC  RECIRCULATION 

eliminates  wet  pockets!  Here’s  how:  easy-to-load 
9  ft.  DRAG  AUGER  (1)  takes  grain  to  BOOT 
(2).  BUCKET  elevator  (3)  Lifts  to  LEV¬ 
ELING  AUGER  (4).  Open  LEVELER 
TROUGH  DOORS  (5)  admit  grain  to  DRY¬ 
ING  BINS  (6)  being  used.  Movable  CANVAS 
CLOSURE  (7)  permits  drying  small  batches 
without  heat  waste.  Powered  METERING 
ROLLS  (8)  provide  positive  metering  of  grain 
to  UNLOAD  AUGER  (9)  for  either  recircula¬ 
tion  or  unloading.  / 


BIG...  I 

STRONG... 

SAFE  I... 

Lennox  “Super  600”  Batch 
Bin  offers  500,000  to  4,500,000 
Btuh  with  huge  air  delivery. 
No  hot  spots.  16  gauge  skin- 
stressed  walls,  inside  and  out. 
Both  LP  gas  and  oil-fired 
models  have  complete  safety 
controls.  All  units  factory  wired 
and  fire  tested.  PTO  or  elec¬ 
tric  drive  3-phase  current. 

MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY 

FOR  DETAILS  ON  “SUPER  600" 


FREE  Information  Service 

Brings  you  valuable  crop  drying  news  throughout 
the  year.  Moil  this  coupon  now. 

LENNOX  INDUSTRIES  INC.,  FARM  EQUIP.  OlV. 
Dept.  FQ-4,  Bex  1294,  Des  Moines  5,  Iowa 


THE  FARMHAND-MELROE  HARROWEEDER  is 

increasing  yields  of  wheat,  corn,  soybeans, 
sugar  beets  and  cotton  and  cutting  costs  at  the 
same  time.  It  gives  you  faster,  easier,  more 
effective  soil  preparation  and  weeding.  The 
secret  is  the  unique  “vibracoil”  action  of  the 
patented  Harroweeder  teeth.  This  action 
settles  the  soil,  works  out  air  pockets  to  pre¬ 
serve  moisture.  Soil  “warms  up”  earlier.  Only 
the  Harroweeder  offers  this  effective  “vibra- 
coil”  action.  See  your  Farmhand  dealer. 


I - 

I  fit££  INFORMATION 


THE  FASTEST  CULTIVATOR  on  the  market .  .  . 
100  to  200  acres  a  day,  depending  on  the  size  of 
your  Harroweeder.  Actually  replaces  drag 
harrow  and  rotary  hoe,  eliminates  first  two 
cultivations  with  row  crop  cultivator.  “V'ibra- 
coil”  action  will  uproot  weeds,  loosen  com¬ 
pacted  dirt  and  aerate  the  soil.  Even  “in  the 
row”  weeds  are  kicked  out.  without  damage  to 
crops.  Available  in  15  to  55-ft.  widths,  folds  up 
for  easy  transport.  Practically  no  repair  or 
maintenance.  Ask  about  a  demonstration. 


WriU:  THE  FARMHAND  COMPANY, 
D«pl.  FQ-392,  Hepkint,  Minn. 

Send  free  Harroweeder  information  Q 
I  am  o  student,  send  special  material  Q 


Name _ 


Address 


Town.  - 


.  _ _ _  State - 

A  Of vf lion  of  SvpoTfor  Soporofor  Compon)f 
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MOW-CURED  HAY 
CUTSFEEDCOSTS 

((naiktf 

HAY  DRIER 
SAVES  UP  TO 
S50  PER  COW 
PER  YEAR 


Mow-cured  hay  keeps  the  nutritive  leaves 
often  lost  with  field  curing.  When  you  feed 
inow-cured  hay,  you  spend  less  for  supple¬ 
ments  and  concentrates. 

Louden  Hay  Driers  are  inexpensive  and 
easy  to  install.  Sturdily  constructed.  They 
safely  dry  chopped,  baled  ^d  long  loose 
hay. 

Mail  the  coupon  today.  Get  all  the  facts 
on  low  cost  feed-saving  Louden  Hay  Driers. 
No  obligation. 


323  East  Court,  Fairfield,  Iowa 
Branch:  Albany,  N.Y. 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  the  facts  on 
Louden  Hay  Driers. 

Name 


Address 

1 

City 

State 

t 

1 

—  J 

The  most  effective  way  of  handling  green  feed,  silage,  and 
supplements.  A  PTO  powered  front  end  unloader  with  all 
steel  construction.  The  “Expansion  Chamber”  feature  is 
an  area  that  is  wider  than  the  rest  of  the  box  which  allows 
the  compressed  green  feed  to  expand  so  that  it  is  easily 
unloaded.  The  detachable  elevator  operates  in  a  90  degree 


KNIGHT  UTILITY  PTO  UNLOADER,  Model  200-An 
all-steel  box  available  with  wood  top  rack.  Ideal  for  com¬ 
bining,  corn  picking,  silo  filling,  handling  green  feed  and 
grain.  Designed  for  rugged  use. 


WRITE  FOR  *p%ec  BROCHURE 


platform  to  provide  an  air-tight  base.  A 
snow  fence  or  wire  fence  support  is  then 
placed  around  the  diameter  of  the  ring  and 
the  silage  poured  in.  The  second  and  fol¬ 
lowing  tiers  are  each  made  smaller  to  pro¬ 
vide  stability.  The  plastic  is  pulled  up 
around  each  tier  and  secured.  When  the 
bag  is  full  it  is  tied  at  the  top  to  seal  off  the 
air. 

Charles  H.  Ruckle,  Millmont,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  used  two  silos  of  this  type  last  year. 
Each  cost  him  $135  and  he  figures  that  he 
saved  $150  in  spoilage,  reducing  it  to  3 
per  cent,  whereas  in  his  conventional  silo 
he  had  averaged  16  per  cent.  “I  filled  my 
silos  a  little  at  a  time,  as  the  crop  came 
off,”  Ruckle  says.  “After  each  partial 
filling  I’d  tie  up  the  bag;  had  little  or  no 
spoilage.” 

As  each  silo  was  emptied,  the  vinyl  was 
folded  and  stored.  There  is  no  deteriora¬ 
tion  in  storage  and  with  normal  care  the 
plastic  will  last  five  or  more  seasons. 
Ruckle’s  silos  are  20  feet  in  diameter  and 
each  holds  80  tons  of  silage. 

These  tubes  are  ideal  for  the  storage  of 
perishables  such  as  grain,  feed,  fertilizer, 
cement  and  other  material  which  must  be 
kept  air  and  moisture  tight. 

Very  much  the  same  idea  is  used  by  the 
Visking  company  in  a  bin  liner  for  the  stor¬ 
age  of  high-moisture  grain.  The  polyethy¬ 
lene,  air-tight  bag  is  supported  by  crib 
walls,  snow  fence,  or  metal  grain  bins. 

Rigid  horizontal  silos  are  being  made 
from  fiber  glass  and  other  plastic  materials. 
These  are  rather  expensive,  but  require 
little  or  no  maintenance.  The  Marietta 
Concrete  Corp.  has  recently  put  on  the 
market  a  seal  for  concrete  silos  and  old 
silos  which  need  repair.  This  seal,  made 
from  Bakelite  epoxy  resin,  is  mixed  with 
a  hardener  and  applied  with  a  trowel  to 
the  interior  of  the  silo.  It  seals  off  the  air, 
prevents  seepage  of  juices,  and  its  smooth 
surface  promotes  easy  packing. 

Plastic  has  almost  entirely  replaced 
canvas  as  covers  for  stacks,  machinery, 
grain — any  and  all  protection  against  the 
elements.  A  piece  of  machinery  can  be 
covered  with  plastic  and  left  in  the  open 
all  winter  with  the  same  protection  a  build¬ 
ing  would  afford.  Plastic  is  as  durable  as 
canvas  and  needs  no  annual  treatment  as 
canvas  does.  Black  film  is  strongly  recom¬ 
mended  for  this  purpose  for  tw'o  reasons; 
longer  life,  and  less  condensation. 

Pipes 

Little  pipes,  big  pipes,  flexible,  rigid,  and 
semi-rigid  pipes  for  water,  acid,  oil,  per¬ 
forated  pipes,  well-casing,  irrigation  pipes, 
drainage  pipes,  hoses  and  tubes,  and  fit¬ 
tings  for  all  of  them — there  is  scarcely  a 
metal  pipe  made  for  which  there  is  not 
now  some  sort  of  duplicate  in  plastic. 

Plastic  pipe  is  usually  cheaper,  lighter, 
more  easily  fitted  and  handled,  and  for 
many  uses  more  durable  and  less  subject 
to  corrosion  and  the  action  of  chemicals 
than  metal  pipe.  The  rigid  plastics  are, 
however,  more  likely  to  break  under  a 


NEW  WATER  SYSTEM 
SELECTOR  FREE! 


Handy  Selector  gives  latest  tables 
for  estimating  Home  and  Farm 
Water  Supply  Requirements — 
Basic  Family  Water  Service 
Charts — Farm  Stock  Require¬ 
ments — plus  illustrated  section 
covering  Barnes  Blue  Ribbon 


WRITE  FOR  .  FORM  332-J  TO:  Dept.  J-59 


-FUEL 

in  multiple  haying 
operations 

use  of  drawbar  for  second  implement, 
while  PTO  extension  provides  power.  Loot  ahead.  See  where 
you're  going.  See'where  you're  mowing.  Priced  at  $378  to 
$421  f.o.b.  factory.  Complete  with  7'  bar  and  2  knives. 
Available  also  with  6'  and  9'  bars. 

WRITE  for  NAME  of  NEAREST  DEALER 


IKOSCH  MFG.  CO  pDept.  Ql,  Colwibii,  Meb.{ 


CHRISTMAS  TREES 


Turn  wasteland  into  profit. 
Our  famous  Christmas  Tree 
Growers’  Guide  tells  you 
how.  Write  for  free  copy. 


MUSSER  FORESTS. 


Box  6-C 


OR  FOREST 
TREES^ 

\Catol<fS 


Indiana.  Pa. 


4  Hardy  American  Holly,  pyramidal 
tree -type,  red  berries.  2  Jap.  Holly, 
evergreen  shrub-type.  All  plants  4" 
to  6”  with  mass  of  roots  from  2i^" 
pots.  Postpaid  at  planting  time. 

Ask  I  or  FREEE  t  ei  green  Catalog 


MUSSER  FORESTS 


Box  6-C 


IMPROVED  NO.  2  BOSTROM 

FARM  LEVEL 


This  Level 
han  12-Power 
Telescope  and 
is  used  and 
endorsed  by 
Schools,  Ex* 
tension  Service 
and  Individual 
Landowners 
everywhere. 


Accurate, 
Durable  and 
Complete  lor 
Terracing,  Ditch¬ 
ing  Irrigating, 
Grading,  Tile 
Draining,  Run¬ 
ning  Lines, 
Turning 
Angles,  eCe, 

BOSTROM  Levels  arc  so  simple  anyone  can 
operate  them  by  following  the  direction  booklet 
included  with  each  Instrument.  Our  No.  4 
Contractors’  Level  and  No.  5  Convertible  Level 
feature  16- Power  Telescopes.  All  Bostrom  Levels 
are  sold  on  the  guarantee  of  satisfaction  or 
money  back.  WRITE  TODAY  for  literature, 
prices  and  name  of  our  distributor  near  you. 

BOSTROM-BRADY  MFC.  CO. 

534  Stonewall  St.,  S.W.  ATLANTA  3,  GA. 


GOOD  HOUSKKEKPING.  Thousands 
of  satisfied  users.  Write  for  Free 
lalterature. 


ESHELMAN  SPORT-ABOUT 


Also  DELIVERY  MODELS 

Amerira’s  answer  to  the 
challenge  of  Kivope’s  small 
ears.  Kshelman  Mail  Cars 
selected  by  C.S.  Post  Ofllce 
to  speed  up  delivery. 

Write  for  Free  Literature. 

Dwpt.  58,  ESHELMAN, 


Baltimore  2,  Md. 
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BLACK  VISQUEEN  6  FILM  PRESERVES  TOP 

•trade  mark 

QUALITY  SILAGE,  SEALS  HIGH  MOISTURE  GRAINS 
EASIER,  CHEAPER  THAN  OTHER  METHODS 

East,  West,  North,  South!  Farmers  The  Country  Over  Get  More  Milk,  More  Butterfat,  More  Meat,  More 
Profits  Per  Acre  With  Farm-Proved  Black  VISQUEEN  6  Film.  No  More  Need  For  Big  Investments, 
Interest,  Upkeep  and  Taxes  on  Permanent  Storage!  Beat  The  Weather,  Save  Time  and  Labor. 


field  silo 


silo  cap 


bin  liner 


SPOILAGE  AND  NUTRIENT  LOSS 
CUT  TO  ALMOST  NOTHING  WITH 
AIRTIGHT,  WEATHERTIGHT 
FIELD  SILOS  OF  BLACK  VISQUEEN 
6  FILM.  Spoilage  in  uncovered  field  silos 
averages  30% — runs  as  high  as  50% ! 

In  addition,  to  replace  nutrient  losses 
leached  out  of  silage  in  uncovered  or 
improperly  sealed  field  silos,  you  would 
have  to  buy  several  tons  of  feed — or 
replace  the  loss  with  high  quality  silage 
from  other  sources.  Properly  covered  silos 
of  black  VISQUEEN  6  film  will  cut  losses 
to  under  5% — and  often  less. 

Get  the  silage  out  that  you  put  in.  No 
leaching  out  of  valuable  carotenes  and 
proteins. 

Juices  are  saved.  Nutrients  locked  in.  No 
seepage  losses.  Palatability  higher.  Save 
time,  labor.  Locate  anywhere  for  easiest, 
fastest  feeding  and  filling.  No  more  need 
for  big  investment,  interest,  taxes  and 
upkeep  on  permanent  storage. 


BLACK  VISQUEEN  6  FILM  LINERS 
CONVERT  ANY  GRAIN  BIN  INTO 
SEALED  STORAGE  FOR  MOIST 
GRAINS. 

Farm  tests  show  hogs  gain  up  to  8  per¬ 
cent  faster  on  20  percent  less  supple¬ 
ment,  when  fed  moist  com  stored  in  air¬ 
tight  black  VISQUEEN  6  film. 

Now!  No  need  to  invest  thousands  of 
dollars  in  costly  permanent  silos.  For 
just  a  fraction  of  the  cost  you  can  convert 
grain  bins  into  airtight  sealed  storage. 

SILO  CAPS  OF  BLACK  VISQUEEN 
FILM  MAKE  AIRTIGHT,  WATER¬ 
TIGHT  SEAL.  SAVE  TONS  OF 
SILAGE  PER  YEAR. 

Eliminate  the  excessive  fermentation 
and  rotting  that  robs  tons  of  silage  per 
year  from  an  uncapped  tower  silo.  Total 
digestible  nutrient  loss  runs  from  10% 
to  50%.  But — you’ll  have  practically  tio 
spoilage  with  properly  capped  silos — 


using  round  silo  caps  made  of  black 
VISQUEEN  film. 


PROFITABLE  TIPS  ON 
SILAGE-MAKING  AND 
STORAGE. 

1.  Cut  at  stage  when  nu¬ 
trients  are  highest. 

2.  Get  under  cover  of  black 
VISQUEEN  6  film  same  day 
as  cut. 

3.  Use  only  black  visqueen 
6  film. 

4.  Use  seamless  widths  of 
black  VISQUEEN  6  film  for 
field  silo  covers.  Comes  in 
seamless  widths  to  32  ft. 

5.  Use  only  black  visqueen 
6  film — specially  formulated 
for  agricultural  uses.  Look 
for  the  trademark  visqueen 
printed  every  foot  on  the 
film  for  your  protection 
against  imitations. 


^  PLASTICS  DIVISION 

VI8KINO  COMPANY 

first  in  polyethylene 
for  the  farm. 

In  Canada:  VISKJNG  COMPANY  DIVISION  OF 
UNION  CARBIDE  CANADA  LIMITED, 

Lindsay,  Ontario. 

VISKING,  VISQUEEN  and  UNION  CARBIDE 
are  registered  trademarks 
of  Union  Carbide  Corporation. 


A  DIVISION  OF 


CORPORATION 


FREE  ILLUSTRATED  LITERATURE!  FREE  INFORMATION  FROM  FARMERS, 
UNIVERSITIES,  AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT  STATIONS  ON  HOW  TO 
MAKE  BETTER  SILAGE  EASIER,  CHEAPER  WITH  BLACK  VISQUEEN  6 
AGRICULTURAL  FILM.  FILL  IN  COUPON  BELOW,  MAIL  NOW!  AVAILABLE 
NOW  AT  FARM  SUPPLY  STORES,  LUMBER  DEALERS,  CO-OPERATIVES, 
IMPLEMENT  DEALERS. 

Visking  Company  Plaatica  Division 

6733  West  65th  Street,  Chicago  38,  Illinois. 

Gentlemen : 

Please  send  free  information  on  silage-making  with  black  visqueen 
6  film. 

Name _ 

Address _ 

Town _ State _ 
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Protect  crops 
and  equipment 
with  iow-cost 


POLYETHYLENE  FILM 

To  Protect  Silage — Wifh  Durethene  film,  you  get  the 
same  top-quality  silage  in  a  bunker  silo  as  you  do  in  an 
upright  silo.  Yet,  a  bunker  silo  costs  only  half  as  much. 

To  Save  Silage — You  can  reduce  surface  spoilage  in  a 
bunker  or  trench  silo  by  using  Durethene  film.  This 
sturdy  material  provides  an  airtight  seal  and  stops  the 
development  of  oxygen-consuming  bacteria. 

To  Cover  Expensive  Farm  Machinery — Your  farm  equipment 
will  last  longer  and  perform  more  efficiently  if  it’s  protected 
from  severe  weather.  By  covering  it  with  Durethene 
film,  you  give  it  weatherproof  protection. 

To  Line  Irrigation  Ditches — You  can  reduce  water  seepage 
in  your  irrigation  ditches  by  lining  them  with  Durethene 
polyethylene  film.  Easy  to  install,  Durethene  film  offers 
you  waterproof  protection  against  excessive  water  loss. 

Polyethylene  film  has  many  other  applications  on  the 
farm,  and  new  uses  are  being  discovered  every  day.  In  fact, 
you  may  have  developed  a  new  application  for  this  mate¬ 
rial.  If  it’s  original  and  unusual,  we’d  like  to  hear  about  it. 
Just  fill  in  the  coupon  below. 

Dealer  and  Distributor  inquiries  invited 


Koppers  Company,  Inc. 
Plastics  Division,  Dept.  F>39 
Pittsburgh  19,  Pennsylvania 

Name  - _ 

Address _  _ _ 


City  - - State - 

Here's  how  /  use  polyethylene  pim  on  my  farm- 


□  Please  send  me  additional  information  on  DURETHENE  pim. 

□  Please  send  name  of  my  nearest  dealer. 


blow  or  strain,  more  brittle,  and  in  general  not  as  tough  or  strong. 
Mice  and  rats  will  occasionally  chew  through  a  plastic  pipe  to 
obtain  food;  weight  for  weight,  a  plastic  pipe  will  not  withstand 
as  high  a  pressure  as  metal,  but  some  rigid  plastic  pipes  are  entirely 
satisfactory  for  pressures  up  to  150  pounds  per  square  inch  and 
higher,  quite  beyond  anything  needed  on  the  farm. 

The  first  use  of  plastic  pipe  on  the  farm  was  probably  for 
water.  Early  in  the  plastic  boom  farmers  discov'cred  that  flexible 
plastic  pipe  was  the  easy  answer  to  getting  water  to  the  back  forty 
pasture.  It  was  cheaper  than  metal,  there  was  no  danger  from 
frost,  and  it  could  be  laid  by  plowing  out  a  trench. 

Irrigation 

The  first  use  of  plastic  pipe  in  irrigation  was  to  replace  rubber 
for  sprinkler  leads.  One  rarely  sees  rubber  now  in  citrus  grove 
and  market  gardening  irrigation  where  plastic  is  used  to  connect 
main  line  permanent  water  mains  to  portable  sprinkler  systems. 
It  is  tougher  than  rubber,  not  subject  to  deterioration  as  rubber 
is,  and  generally  cheaper. 

In  the  last  five  years  larger  sizes  of  both  flexible,  semi-rigid, 
and  rigid  plastic  pipe  for  irrigation  has  been  challenging  the 
lightweight  metal  tubing.  Rigid  pipe,  up  to  six  and  eight  inches 
in  diameter,  is  being  used  for  sprinkler  irrigation.  Connections 
and  fittings  are  also  made  of  plastic.  It  is  easily  connected  and 
sealed  by  pressure  or  fittings. 

It  is,  however,  a  substitute  for  ditches  in  surface  irrigation 
that  plastic  offers  economy,  the  saving  of  labor,  and  ease  of 
operation.  This  “portable  ditch”  is  a  flexible  low-pressure  pipe 
or  tube  made  in  two  types,  transmission  and  distribution.  The 
transmission  pipe  is  used  to  transport  w'ater  to  crops  as  far  as  a 
mile  away  from  the  source.  The  distribution  lengths  have  small 
outlet  tubes  bonded  to  the  main  tube  at  standard  intervals  to 
fit  various  crop  rows.  The  pipe  can  be  rolled  flat  and  two  men 
can  carry  and  distribute  1 16  pounds,  or  200  feet  at  a  time. 

The  manufacturer  guarantees  this  pipe  three  years,  but  says 
a  farmer  should  get  as  much  as  10  years  with  normal  care.  The 
great  advantages  over  open  ditches  is  that  it  is  extremely  maneu¬ 
verable,  will  follow  tbe  contour  to  different  lev'cls,  and  eliminate 
all  losses  by  seepage  and  evaporation. 

A  similar  tube,  but  made  of  butyl,  in  use  in  the  West  and 
South,  is  made  by  the  Carlisle  Corp.  of  Pennsylv'ania.  It  comes 
reinforced  with  nylon  for  higher  pressures,  and  butyl  only  for 
level  ground  transportation.  It  is  highly  portable — a  50-foot  length 
of  the  10-inch  size  weighs  53  pounds. 

Pipes  and  Pipe  Fittings 

Pipes  and  pipe  fittings  of  every  size  and  shape,  for  every  con¬ 
ceivable  use,  are  being  made  by  numerous  manufacturers.  Some 
of  the  specialties  are  a  double-duct  pipe  or  separately  extruded 
joined  pipes  for  jet  well  installations,  and  a  pipe  with  a  built-in 
cable  reinforcement,  both  made  by  Yardley;  Yardley  also 
makes  a  perforated  pipe  for  waste  lines  and  drainage.  Pipes 
resistant  to  strong  acids  and  alkalis  are  in  use  in  the  liquid 
fertilizer  industry  as  well  as  plastic  liners  for  ordinary’  metal 
tanks. 

In  buying  pipe  it  is  well  to  remember  that  it  is  made  from 
two  grades  of  material,  v’irgin  and  scrap.  Virgin  material  has 
greater  strength  and  lasting  qualities  than  pipe  made  from  scrap 
or  reclaimed  material.  Only  pipe  made  from  virgin  material 
can  use  the  NSF  (National  Sanitation  Foundation)  seal.  Pipe 
used  for  potables,  such  as  water  or  milk,  should  be  made  from 
virgin  material  and  should  bear  the  NSF  seal. 

Plastics  For  Drainage 

In  addition  to  rigid  and  semi-rigid  perforated  plastic  pipe  to 
replace  old-style  ceramic  tile,  a  number  of  plastic  substitutes  are 
now  on  the  market.  Among  these  is  a  vinyl  plastic  strip  fed  into 
the  ground  behind  a  mole  plow.  The  plastic  is  fed  from  a  flat 
roll  and  is  formed  into  a  tight  inverted  U,  self-supported,  in  the 
channel  formed  by  the  mole.  Drains  of  this  type  have  been  in 
operation  two  years  without  cave-ins,  blockage,  or  filling  in.  The 
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♦  GREATER  TRACTION 


send 

this 

coupon 

today! 


THE  HEIL  CO.,  Milwaukee  1,  Wisconsin 

Q  I’d  like  all  the  facts  about  the  new  Heil  Farm  Hoist. 
Please  send  me  descriptive  literature  and  the  name  of 
your  nearest  dealer. 

□  Send  FREE  copy  of  “How  to  Select  the  Right  Hoist 
for  your  Truck.’’ 


RFD  OR  STREET 


CITY  . STATE 


HEI! 


Designed  especially  for  farm  trucks 
by  HEIL  ...  world's  leading  maker 


of  construction 

•  Reserve  lifting-dumping  ca¬ 
pacity  .  .  .  sealed  relief  valve 
protects  hoist  components  and 
pump. 

•  Dumps  safely  and  smoothly 
on  sloped  ground. 

•  Hoist  holds  body  down,  even 
if  load  is  heavy  at  the  rear. 

•  Dumping  is  controlled  to  pre¬ 
vent  over-tipping  if  weight  shifts 
while  body  is  rising. 

•  Easy  to  mount. 


dump  equipment 

•  Cylinder  stays  full  of  oil  above 
and  below  piston  .  .  .  prevents 
rust  damage  to  seals,  shaft,  pis¬ 
ton  and  pump. 

•  Pump  control  valve  removable 
for  service. 

•  Highest  quality  construction 
of  all  components. 

•  Lightest  weight  for  biggest 
payloads.  High-pressure  hydrau¬ 
lics  give  extra  boost  to  lifting 
capacity  of  hoist  cylinder,  size 
for  size. 


DUMP  BODIES  and  HOISTS 


uncnicn  ui\«YYDHn  ruLU  i 

♦  GREATER  FLOTATION  j ...  >1//  4  crawler~tractor 


♦  GREATER  STABILITY  FOR 
YOUR  WHEEL  TRACTOR 


benefits 

for  less  than  $500 


MAKES  THESE 
JOBS  EASIER: 

•  Wet  spring  or  fall  plowing 

•  Winter  logging 

•  Orchard  spraying 

•  Manure  spreading 

•  Snow  plowing 

•  Swamp  logging 

•  Grubbing 

•  Wet  season  harvesting 

•  Equipment  Hauling  ig 
Winter 


INSTALL  OR  REMOVE  FROM  TRACTOR  IN  10  MINUTES 

Now  you  can  have  the  pulling  power  of  a 
crawler  at  a  mere  fraction  of  the  cost  with 
Arps  Half-Tracks  .  .  .  yet  you  get  more 
maneuverability  and  speed  than  a  full 
crawler!  ■  Drawbar  pull  is  increased  up  to 
488%  —  proved  in  impartial  field  tests.  ■ 
The  added  flotation  provided  by  the  long, 
wide  shoes  lets  you  work  in  inches-deep 
mud,  shifting  sand  or  deep  snow.  ■  For 
working  on  hills  and  rough,  rocky  terrain, 
half-tracks  give  your  tractor  ground-hug¬ 
ging  stability  to  do  a  faster  job  with  full 
safety.  ■  Send  for  more  information  now 
. .  .  write  Dept.  FQ 


trenchers  •  half-tracks 

BULLDOZERS  •  UTILITY  BLADES 


t  ost  of  8  cents  a  foot  installed  is  considerable  saving  over  the  25 
to  32  cents  per  foot  for  standard  tile. 

A  form  of  plastic  drain  very  similar  to  the  mole  type  is  now 
in  the  experimental  stage  but  promises  well.  The  drain  is  a 
tubular  plastic  shaped  underground  behind  a  sub-soiler  and  is 
fed  from  a  spool  on  the  plow.  The  Caterpillar  Company,  which 
is  developing  the  techniques,  announces  that  the  new  tile  can 
be  installed  at  a  30-inch  depth  at  the  rate  of  150  feet  per  minute. 
The  cost  is  estimated  at  7  to  10  cents  per  foot. 

A  porous  mat  to  prevent  soil  from  entering  drainage  tile  is 
made  by  the  L.O.F,  Glass  Fibers  Company  of  Toledo. 

Miscellaneous  On-the-Farm  Uses 
There  was  a  time  when  the  most  liquid  a  farmer  had  to  haul 
around  was  a  barrel  of  cider.  But  today  he  gets  molasses  for  his 
cattle  in  bulk,  he  uses  liquid  fertilizer,  and  he’s  very  likely  to 
haul  water  for  his  family  and  his  livestcK'k  during  a  dry  spell. 
He  usually  ships  his  milk  in  bulk  tank  trucks.  A  tank  truck  is 
expensive  and  the  farmer  usually  hires  his  liquid  hauled,  which 
is  also  expensive. 

Now  plastics  have  come  to  his  aid.  With  a  new  plastic-lined 
bag  he  can  convert  any  wagon  or  truck  on  his  farm  into  a  tank 
truck.  A  little  more  than  a  year  ago  Firestone  and  U.  S.  Rubber 
companies  introduced  giant  rubber  containers,  similar  to  a  big 
toothpaste  tube,  for  the  transportation  of  liquids  in  ordinary  car¬ 
riers.  These  bags,  holding  up  to  5,000  gallons,  have  been  used 
to  haul  24  different  products,  including  phosphoric  acid,  fish  oil, 
diesel  oil,  and  glue.  A  plastic  liner,  developed  by  the  Visking 
Company  of  Chicago,  opened  the  way  for  the  safe  shipment  of 
potables,  such  as  milk,  water,  molasses,  vinegar,  and  liquid 
chocolate. 

A  30-foot  Sealdtank  is  56  inches  in  diameter  when  filled  and 
weighs  775  pounds  empty.  It  absorbs  expansion  and  contrac¬ 
tion  without  venting  and,  since  it  collapses  when  being  emptied, 
the  contents  do  not  come  in  contact  with  the  open  air.  The  life 


Farm  Hoists 

Fittest  you  can  buy... 
at  a  tow,  low  cost! 


Powerful  hoist  orms  lift  body 
safely  without  twisting  or 
swaying,  even  when  dump¬ 
ing  on  sloping  ground. 


Fully  controlled  hydraulic 
circuit  holds  body  down 
for  hauling,  even  with  load 
at  rear.  No  latch  needed. 


Exclusive  hydraulic  circuit 
prevents  over-tipping  of 
body  if  load  shifts  to  reor. 
Protects  elevators,  etc. 


'3 


He  bought  an  Owner-Registered 


IRRIGATION  SYSTEM 

because  he  wanted: 

•  Economy  •Dependability 

•  Quality  •Local  Service 

You  want  the  samel 


75th  ANNIVERSARY 


Putting  Ideas  to  Work 

John 


Division 

Ask  about  our 
John  Bean  SPRAYERS 


JOHN  BEAN  DIVISION  Dept  FQ-3 
Food  Machinery  &  Chemical  Corp. 
Gentlemen:  Please  send  youi  new  "DIGEST 
ol  Last  Minute  Irrigation  Developments" . 

Nome _ 

Address _ 

City _ 


_Stote_ 


Former _ Student _ Other _ 

Moil  to  nearest  John  Bean  Division  factory 
Son  Jose,  Calif.  *  Orlando,  Fla.  •  Lansing,  Mich. 


: _ j 


A  Seamless  Polyethylene  Sheeting 
Made  in  Clear  Or  Sun-Resistant  Black 

('OVKHAI.I.  is  water-proof,  rot-pr(M)f.  ai’id-pr<K)f;  stays 
flexible  at  li()°  Irelow.  Meets  FHA  sireciflcations  Durable 
iMex|M‘nsive  the  Best  Polyethylene  money  can  buy.  Made 
by  Warp  Bros.,  Chicago  ,">1,  Bl.  Pioneers  in  Plastics. 


Price  Pet  Squire  Foot 


Wi«lis*«iiliHe-100Ui.Ft.  Rolls 


2  Gouge  (.002) . IC  Sq.  Ft.  |  3'.  4',  9'&  16  ft.  widths 


4  Gouge  (.004)  2e  Sg.  Ft.  3',  6!  lO's)  12;  14,'  16'j; 

6  Gouge  (.006) . 3c  Sq.  Ft.  |  20;  24;  &  32  ft.  widths 


8  Gouge  (.008) . 4e  Sq.  Ft.  (  12;  16;  20  &  24  ft.  widths 


Tike  Tkis  kd  With  To  Your  Licit  Hdwe.,  Lkr.,  lutplciueut  Or  Feed  Deilef 
To  le  $ure  You  Gel  Geutuue  Wup's  COVERALL  At  The»  Low.  Low  Prices 


EVERGREEN 

SEEDLINGS 

and 

TRANSPIANTS 

VANS  PINES 

*  West  Olive.  Mich. 

Write  for  Catalog 


of  a  bag  is  estimated  at  8  to  10  years.  Dairy¬ 
men  who  are  trying  out  the  bags  say  their 
transportation  costs  will  be  cut  10  to  20 
per  cent. 

The  Spencer  Chemical  Company  is 
bagging  its  ammonium  nitrate  fertilizer  in 
heavy  polyethylene  bags.  These  bags  have 
many  valuable  reuse  applications.  By  a 
simple  method  of  heat  sealing  with  a  blow 
torch,  the  bags  can  be  made  into  tarpaulins 
or  machinery  covers,  stack  covers,  tempo¬ 
rary  roofing,  siding,  and  windows. 

The  Genetic  Giant  Ag-Products  Co.  of 
Lincoln,  Neb.,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Steckley  Hybrid  Com  Company,  has  de¬ 
veloped  a  plastic  planter  plate  which  does 
not  corrode,  is  extremely  wear-resistant, 
and  is  highly  accurate.  What  is  more,  it 
costs  less  than  the  standard  metal  plates. 

Tubing  systems  for  gathering  maple 
sugar  sap  are  saving  the  sugar  makers  of 
New  England  a  good  slice  of  the  labor  ex¬ 
pense  of  their  operation.  In  addition,  the 
quality  of  the  sap,  which  runs  to  the  evapo¬ 
ration  pan  in  a  closed  circuit,  is  greatly 
improved.  From  30  to  60  trees  are  hooked 
up  on  one  line,  which  can  be  installed  well 
ahead  of  the  season.  The  hazards  of  over¬ 
flowing  buckets,  the  cleaning  of  the  buck¬ 
ets,  and  labor  of  collection  are  eliminated. 
The  cost  is  less  than  for  the  buckets  alone. 
The  piping  is  made  from  Bakelite  poly¬ 
ethylene  by  Skyline  Industrial  Sales,  Titus¬ 
ville,  Pennsylvania.  Polyethylene  bags  have 
also  been  used  in  the  sugar  groves  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  sap  buckets. 

A  slippery-surfaced  DuPont  plastic. 
Teflon,  widely  used  as  a  bearing  material, 
has  been  shaped  and  riveted  to  the  mold- 
board  of  a  plow  to  shed  all  types  of  sticky 
soils.  The  plastic  moldboard  plating  was 
first  tried  in  the  Hawaiian  pineapple  fields, 
where  is  found  one  of  the  world’s  gummiest 
soils.  Plowing  time  was  cut  in  half  and 
tractors  could  be  operated  in  third  gear  in¬ 
stead  of  second. 

The  material  is  quite  expensive,  $18  per 
square  foot,  and  where  there  is  some  sand 
in  the  soil,  erosion  is  rapid.  In  Hawaii,  the 
coating  was  worn  out  after  250  acres  were 
plowed.  Experiments  are  being  made  with 
a  variation  of  Teflon  which  has  a  longer 
life  and  is  considerably  cheaper. 

Teflon,  which  is  as  slippery  as  an  eel  on 
ice,  is  also  being  used  on  skillets,  wherein 
an  egg  can  be  fried  without  grease.  It  has 
been  successfully  used  as  a  bearing  which 
requires  no  oil  or  grease;  this  will  be  a 
great  boon  to  the  farmer,  since  his  tractor 
and  combine  fitted  with  Teflon  bearings 
will  no  longer  require  the  time  and  expense 
of  the  grease  chore.  One  manufacturer 
will  bring  out  a  1960  model  automobile 
without  grease  fittings. 

Other  uses  of  plastics,  not,  used  on  the 
farm  but  in  closely  related  industries,  are 
bringing  indirect  benefit  to  farmers.  For 
example,  cabbage  wrapped  in  polyethy¬ 
lene  film  loses  less  than  1  per  cent  of  its 
weight  even  after  eight  weeks  in  storage; 
in  unlined  crates  the  loss  would  be  near 
15  per  cent. 
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Reduce 

handling  costs 


HANCE  ELEVATORS 


Honce  belt  and  bucket 
elevators  ore  easily  installed 
and  economicol  to  operate. 

Six  standard  models  — 
Copocities  range  from  50  to 
1,000  bushels  per  hour 

For  complete  specifico* 
tions  and  prices  write 

J.  W.  HANCE  MFC.  CO., 

Westerville,  Ohio 


FERNDALE 

FARMS 


PURE-BRED  HAMPSHIRE  HOGS  AND 
ABERDEEN-ANGUS  CATTLE 

BOARS  AND  GILTS  FOR  SALE  AT  ALL  TIMES 

Visitors  always  Welcome 
Breeding  stock  available  at  ell  times 

FERNDALE  FARMS 

Arthur  B.  Evans,  Box  50  •  •  •  Cedarville,  Ohio 
One  of  the  oldest  and  Largest  Herds  in  America 


NEW  PAX  “BIG  14” 


rNi<  lirier  li  Ad.  M, 
M,  IN  li,  ciMCItlis 


•  1 1  gauge  galvanited 
steel  troi«h 
guaraaU^  15  years 

•  Feed  bm  type  roof 

•  Steps,  handhold  for 
checking  feed  level 

•  Ample  head  room 

•  Treated  hardwood 
skids 

•  Hopper  sections 
beaded  for  extra 
strength 


PAX  STEEL  PRODUCTS,  INC.,  Dept.F-1100,Coldwater,  Ohio 

DISTRIBUTED  FROM:  Coldwater.  Ohio:  East  Moline. 
Illinoit:  Sioux  Falls,  S,  D.:  Kansas  City,  Missouri 


I CATTU  CMUTW  | 

■■  iiir 


e  Tti  Cksts  vitii  s  SMs  bn 

•  Itft  SI  PtM  Ms  AriM 
0  Aulsniitic  Hese  Mnsist 

•  AhsCsIfCiseits.  Cirtsis, 
FttSir  lusSs.  nU  Stset 
tKts  lor  Fickites 


Oealirs  Wanted 

WW  CAnit  CHUTt  COMPMIT 
Do4|c  City  Kansas 


The  World's  Finest  Cattle  Handling  Equipment 


^  put  1^ 


among  horses,  mules, 
cattle,  sheep  and  dogs 
call  for  treatment  with 
SPOHN'S  COM- 
POUND.  A  stimulat¬ 
ing  expectorant.  Acts  on  throat  and  bron¬ 
chial  tubes  to  hasten  relief.  Used  by  world- 
famous  horsemen  for  55  years.  At  drug 
stores,  or  direct,  postage  paid,  $1  &  $2. 


SPOHN  MEDICAL  CO.,  BOX  14,  GOSHEN,  IND. 


SPOHN’S  COMPOUND 
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BLUE 

BONNET 


The  fanner  has  but  to  look  about  him  to 
discover  that  he  is  living  in  an  age  of  plas¬ 
tics.  In  his  fields  and  barns  he  constantly 
uses  the  devices  and  equipment  designed 
especially  for  his  trade  by  the  chemists  and 
engineers  of  the  plastic  industry.  In  his 
home  he  walks  on  plastic  rugs,  eats  from 
plastic  dishes,  wears  plastic  clothing.  His 
refrigerator  and  furniture  arc  covered  with 
a  plastic  finish,  the  wire  that  serves  his 
plastic  appliances  is  covered  with  plastic; 
the  steering  wheel  of  his  tractor,  the  finish, 
and  perhaps  the  bearings  are  plastic,  and 
the  same  is  true  of  his  automobile  and  com¬ 
bine  and  mower.  Every  day  new  plastic 
products  are  being  designed  for  his  con¬ 
venience,  comfort,  and  in  almost  every  in¬ 
stance,  for  his  profit  as  well. 

-JSL 


Cover  by  Grant  Heilman 

50 — Joe  Munroe.  51 — Courtesy  of  Bill  Camp; 
Joe  Munroe.  52 — Joe  Munroe.  53 — Kern  County 
Land  Company;  Joe  Munroe.  54  and  55 — Dick 
Whittington.  55  (top) — Joe  Munroe.  56  and  57 
— George  Laycock.  58 — Charles  Dickey;  George 
Laycock.  59— -Harold  M.  Lambert  from  Harold 
M.  Lambert  Studios;  Bob  Taylor.  60 — Stirling 
Kyd.  61 — Joe  Munroe.  62  and  63 — Courtesy 
Pfister  Associated  Growers,  Inc.  64  and  65 — 
Drawings  by  William  A.  Leonard.  65 — Photo¬ 
graph  courtesy  Inst,  of  Agr.,  Univ.  of  Minn.  66 
— Courtesy  of  Virginia  Polytechnic  Inst.;  Cour¬ 
tesy  of  Inst,  of  Agr.,  Univ.  of  Minn.  67 — Draw¬ 
ings  by  William  A.  Leonard.  69 — Bob  Taylor. 
70 — Melvin  R.  Peterson  from  The  Fund  Insur¬ 
ance  Companies.  71 — Courtesy  Weatherwise.  72 
thru  75 — Joe  Munroe.  74  and  75 — Drawing  by 
Fred  Eichenberger.  76  and  77 — Courtesy  of  Bob 
Howard,  Miami  University.  78 — Kazik  Pazovski. 
79- — J.  C.  Allen  and  Son.  80  thru  84 — Fred 
Knoop.  85 — Robert  B.  Goodman.  86  and  87 — 
Fort  Dodge  Laboratories.  88  thru  90 — Fred 
Knoop.  91 — Fred  Knoop;  Kazik  Pazovski;  Rob¬ 
ert  B.  Goodman.  92 — Monsanto  Chemical  Co. 
93 — Kazik  Pazovski.  94 — United  States  Rubber 
Co. ;  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co. ;  Bakelite  Company. 
95 — Kazik  Pazovski.  182 — I.  Barry  Tarshis. 


You  Can  Solve  Crop  Curing  Problem 


with  Hartzell  Drying  Equipment 


Hay,  shelled  or  ear  corn,  small  grain,  peanuts, 
soy  heans,  tobacco  ...  it  makes  no  difference 
what  crop  you  want  to  dry,  Hartzell  has  the 
right  equipment  for  the  job. 

Rain,  wind  or  hail  damage  to  standing  crops 
.  .  .  moisture,  mold  or  insect  damage  to  stored 
crops  .  .  .  Hartzell  can  help  you  stop  them  all. 

Hartzell's  complete  line  of  drying  equip¬ 
ment  includes  portable  dryers,  batch  drying 
bins  and  fans  for  natural  air  drying.  And  you 
can  trust  your  Hartzell  representative  to  rec¬ 
ommend  the  right  equipment,  because  no  mat¬ 
ter  what  your  job  calls  for,  he  can  supply  it. 

For  complete  details  on  Hartzell  drying 
equipment  which  can  increase  the  cash  value 
of  the  crops  you  sell  and  the  feed  value  of 
those  you  keep,  just  fill  out  and  mail  the  cou¬ 
pon  below. 


CUT 
FEED 
COSTS 

Grinding  and  mixing 
a  complete  feed  ra- 
„  ^  tion  automatically  at 
power  cost  of  41/2 
cents  a  ton. 

LABOR 
SAYING 

Set  automatic  timer  and  do  other  work.  Control  shuts  mill 
off  if  bins  run  empty.  Grain  and  supplements  proportioned 
accurately  and  air  blend  mixed.  Ideal  for  grinding  for  hogs, 
dairy  cattle,  beef  cattle  and  all  poultry.  Above  pictured  in¬ 
stallation  averages  2300  pounds  per  hour  of  complete  hog 
ration.  Blenders  sold  separately  to  fit  any  mill,  operates 
with  1/3  horsepower  motor.  Mill  is  2  horsepower,  dust- 
tight,  fan-cooled  for  long  life.  Let  us  help  you  with  your 
feed  problems— write  for  literature. 

DECKER  MFG.  CO.  •  Rockford,  III. 


Other  famous  Hartzell  products  in¬ 
clude  controllable  and  full  feather¬ 
ing  propellers  for  light  aircraft  and 
a  complete  line  of  industrial  venti¬ 
lating  equipment. 


Hartzell  Propeller  Fan  Co.,  Dept.  F,  Agricultural  Division, 

I  Piqua,  Ohio 

I  Please  send  me  more  information  on  (  )  Hartzell  portable  crop  dry- 
I  ers  (  )  Hartzell  supplemental  heater  (  )  Hartzell  fans  for  natural  air 
I  drying. 

!  I  am  particularly  interested  in  drying  the  following  crops: - 


I  Name - - - -  _  _ 

1  Address  - - - - - - - - —  — 

I  City _ State - 


THIS  IS  WHAT  MAKES 

Sonnet 

YOUR  MOST 

PROriTABLE  BUY! 

ALL  STEEL  STORAGE 
and  DRYING  BINS 

(1000  to  5133  Bu.  Capacity) 


I  22^  vsntilAtor  throAt 
Strong,  DIoformod  roof  shoot— 
positlvo  soAl  botwoon  roof 
And  vontilAtor 


BLUE  BONNET  Eon 
for  controllod  profits 
on  storod  grain* 


Loak'proof  door, 
woldod  stool* 
non«wArp. 

Oouhio  solf* 
lAtching  handlos. 


typo  foundation  Shoot  stool  or  oxcluslvo 

CHANNCLOX^fi: 

foundation  ring  eptlanal. _ _ _ _  . 


The  Farm’s 
Pictures 
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MODEL  1200 
RUNABOUT 

$795 

F.O.B. 

Rockford.  III. 


^  NOW  AVAILABLE! 

s  Commercial  Farm  Scale 
E  At  Low  Cost 

HB  Sure-Weigh  Model  1 200  completely  portable  Runabout.  3,000 

lb.  capacity— one  tenth  of  one  per  cent  accui;acy.  3  ft.  by  8  ft. 
platform.  Trailer  tow  hitch  and  pen,  hydraulic  wheel  retracting 
ram,  wheels  (standard  15-inch).  Weigh  beam  calibrated  on  flat 
top.  Read  from  standing  position.  Ten  year  warranty.  Weigh  40  to  50  head 
per  hour.  Pays  for  itself  in  one  season. 

Also  available.  Semi-portable  skid  frame  model  800  at  $495;  build  your¬ 
self  stationary  model  5(X}  at  $275  .  .  .  includes  beam  box,  mechanism, 
gauge  bars.  Send  us  postcard  for  complete  information.  All  prices  F.O.B. 
Rockford,  Illinois. 

FERGUSON-HANKS  CORP.,  2140  W.  Lawrence,  Dept.  10,  Chicago  25,  III. 

ATTENTION  DISTRIBUTORS  Droo  urn  card  for  dotail*.  ***  I 
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HAIL  IS  HELL 

{Continued  from  page  71) 

kota  and  northeastern  Wyoming.  Later  it 
hits  the  wheat  fields  of  Montana  and  Can¬ 
ada.  The  season  of  maximum  hail  activity 
fits  right  in  with  the  growing  period  of 
practically  all  the  important  crops.” 

The  area  with  the  worst  hail  experience 
in  the  country  is  the  high-altitude  region  of 
the  western  Great  Plains  and  the  eastern 
slope  of  the  Rockies. 

The  Hailstone  Puzzle 

The  make-up  of  a  hailstone  is  easy  enough 
to  anal>’ze  but  how  it  got  that  way  is  a 
problem  which  is  still  giving  the  meteor¬ 
ologists  headaches.  A  hailstone  is  a  frozen 
raindrop  or  an  ice  crystal  which  has  grown 
by  the  addition  of  successive  layers  of  ice 
and  snow.  Any  hailstone  cut  in  half  will 
usually  reveal  alternate  layers  of  clear  and 
cloudy  ice.  How  these  layers  got  that  way 
is  the  puzzle. 

One  of  the  most  widely  held  and  oldest 
theories  on  hailstone  formation  suggests  a 
frozen  raindrop  gets  caught  in  a  violent 
updraft  in  a  thundercloud  some  14,000  feet 
or  more  above  sea  level.  As  the  frozen  rain¬ 
drop  is  carried  upward  it  strikes  super¬ 
cooled  w’ater  droplets  (below  32  degrees  F. 
but  not  frozen  because  of  their  almost  mo¬ 
lecular  size)  which  immediately  freeze  and 
adhere  to  it.  Then  it  falls  in  a  downdraft 
picking  up  other  accumulations  of  ice  or 
snow  on  the  way  down,  possibly  drops  out 
of  the  freezing  region  of  the  cloud  where 
an  additional  coating  of  water  is  added, 
then  is  carried  upward  again  through  the 
freezing  regions.  This  process  may  be  re¬ 
peated  again  and  again  until  the  stone 
reaches  such  a  size  that  it  can  no  longer  be 
supported  by  the  up-currents.  At  that  point 
it  falls  to  earth. 

A  rival  theory  is  that  the  nucleus  of  the 
hailstone,  frozen  raindrop  or  whatever  it 
may  be,  starts  to  fall  from  a  great  height, 
rushes  through  successive  layers  of  super¬ 
cooled  droplets  and  snowflakes,  growing  as 
it  falls  and  going  directly  to  the  ground 
without  ever  being  subjected  to  the  up-and- 
down  coui'se  of  the  other  theory-. 

One  of  the  points  that  has  been  cleared 
up  is  why  the  hailstorm  is  so  spotty  in  its 
attacks.  A  thundei-storm  is  made  up  of  a 
number  of  thundei-stonn  cells.  Each  of 
these  cells  has  a  relatively  independent  life 
cycle.  It  will  start  out  as  one  of  those  big, 
billowing  cumulus  clouds,  develop  into  a 
cumulonimbus  or  thundercloud,  spill  out 
rain  and  maybe  hail  and  dissipate  itself. 
While  one  cell  of  a  thunderstorm  is  in  the 
mature  stage  others  may  just  be  forming, 
and  still  others  dissipating.  Once  the  hail 
has  left  a  cell,  that  cell  is  finished  as  a  hail 
carrier.  The  result  is  a  number  of  locations 
miles  apart  may  be  pelted  with  hail  while 
the  areas  between  are  untouched. 

There  is  a  relationship  between  tornado 
conditions  and  those  which  cause  hail,  but 
hail  is  much  more  prevalent  than  torna¬ 
does.  Some  observers  contend  every  squall 
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with 

SKINNER 

SPRINKLERS 

Skinner  sprinklers  apply  water 
evenly  in  a  gentle  spray  to  assure 
proper  penetration— maximum  growth. 
Precision  engineered  and  quality  con> 
structed,  they’re  your  best  weather  in¬ 
surance!  Write  today  for  details. 

The  Skinner  Irrigation 
Company,  200  Water  St. 

Troy,  Ohio 


Start  or  improve  your  herd  with  the 
progeny  of  our  great  English  LANDRACE 
importation,  Thundergrove  Tidmorsh 
Broughton  lines.  A  roster  of  English 
champion  lines  including  litter  mote  of 
London  Grand  Champion. 

For  information  and  prices,  write: 
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LOW  COST  HARROW 
HELPS  PASTURE  GROW 


*  Ideal  for  spreading  livestock  droppings 

*  Scarifies  gently  for  best  aeration 

*  Provides  continuous  renovation 


THE  FUERST  F-L-E-X-l-l-L-E  TINE  HARROW^ 

Excellent  for  preparing  ground  for  fertilizer, 
top  dressing  behind  spreader,  making  first 
pass  on  corn  and  similar  crops,  preparing 
seedbeds  behind  disk  or  alone.  One  of  the 
most  useful  farm  tools  ever  developed. 
Requires  no  maintenance.  Write  today  for 
FREE  literature. 


MEYER  LOADER 
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FUERST  BROTHERS 

Dept.  2-D _ Rhinebock.  N.  Y. 


Saves  extra  labor — does 
more  work  than  2  hired  hands!  Loods  75  boles 
in  1  5  minutes.  Picks  them  up  just  os  dropped, 
straightens  them  automatically.  Saves  baler,  too 
— no  strain  or  breakage  pulling  skids  or  wagons. 
Ground  driven,  light  draft,  easily  hitched. 
Tvo  models — bale  deck  heights  6'  9"  and  10'  9". 

/  Write  for  descriptive  literature 
✓  artd  prices  Today! 

MEYER  MEG.  CO.,  BOX  1352,  MORTON,  ILLINOIS 
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line  that  develops  over  the  Great  Plains  during  the  summer  carries 
hail.  Much  of  it  may  never  strike  the  earth  or  it  may  be  precipi¬ 
tated  in  an  isolated  area  where  it  does  no  damage. 

The  possibility  of  predictions  accurately  pinpointing  hailstorms 
seems  to  be  remote.  Throughout  the  Great  Plains  and  along  the 
eastern  slope  of  the  Rockies  throughout  the  spring  and  summer, 
almost  every  prediction  of  a  thunderstorm  could  also  carry'  a  hail 
warning;  but  the  growth  and  action  of  the  storm  cells  makes  it 
almost  impossible  to  predict  exactly  where  one  of  these  cells  will 
cut  loose. 

It  has  been  found,  however,  that  hail-bearing  clouds  show  a 
definite  pattern  on  radar.  They  have  certain  characteristic  shapes 
— the  hooked  finger,  pointing  fingers,  the  scalloped  edge,  as  the 
radar  meteorologist  describes  them — and  are  much  more  intense 
on  the  scope  than  ordinary  thunderstorm  clouds.  As  the  operator 
reduces  the  brilliance  of  the  reflection,  the  echo  of  the  hail  clouds 
persists  while  the  others  tend  to  fade  out.  This  has  proven  a  real 
boon  to  radar-carry'ing  aircraft  which  can  spot  hailstorms  and 
dodge  them. 

Tracking  Hail 

Sandy,  crew-topped  Glenn  Stout,  head  of  the  Meteorology'  Sec¬ 
tion,  Illinois  State  Water  Sur\'ey,  at  Champaign,  Illinois,  and  his 
soft-spoken  young  assistant,  Roy  H.  Blackmer,  Jr.,  have  been  put¬ 
ting  radar  to  work  tracking  hailstorms  across  the  State  of  Illinois. 
This  phase  of  their  work  is  supported  by  the  Geophysical  Research 
Directorate  of  the  Air  Force.  Every  year  they  send  out  cards  to 
farmers  throughout  the  state  requesting  a  detailed  report  of  every 
occurrence  of  hail  in  their  neighborhood.  Every'  storm  is  followed 
on  the  radar  scope,  pictures  taken  of  the  echoes  at  various  stages 
and  later  read  against  the  reports  of  the  farmers.  This  information, 
together  w'ith  the  reports  sent  them  by  the  Crop-Hail  Insurance 
.Actuarial  Association,  which  is  footing  the  bill  to  determine  the 
geographical  distribution,  of  hailstorms,  is  beginning  to  give  a 
comprehensive  picture  of  hail  activity  in  the  state. 

Even  all  this  information  is  not  enough.  Stout  insists,  to  prove 
that  some  areas  are  hail-proof,  or  immune  to  hail  as  the  local 
w'eather  prophets  contend. 

Insurance 

While  hail  is  quite  unpredictable,  and  it  is  inevitable  that  thou¬ 
sands  of  acres  of  growing  crops  are  going  to  be  hit  even'  year,  this 
does  not  necessarily  leave  the  grow  er  helpless. 

Crop-hail  insurance  has  been  written  in  this  country  ever  since 
the  first  policies  against  the  hazard  were  offered  in  1883.  And  with 
the  huge  capital  outlays  represented  by  growing  crops  today,  farm¬ 
ers  are  buying  coverage  with  almost  the  same  urgency  w'ith  which 
they  apply  fertilizer.  Last  year  premiums  paid  for  crop-hail  insur¬ 
ance  totaled  $77.5  million  up  almost  $8  million  from  the  year 
before  and  $22  million  more  than  in  1956. 

Coverage  can  be  bought  on  any  crop  of  commercial  \  alue  from 
alfalfa  to  watermelons.  The  bulk  of  the  insurance  is  written  on. 
wheat,  tobacco,  cotton  and  corn,  in  about  that  order. 

.\11  crop-hail  policies  are  written  on  a  per  acre  basis  and  in  gen¬ 
eral  are  what  the  insurance  man  calls  a  “physical  percentage  of 
damage  contract,”  or  “percentage”  policy.  This  means  each  crop 
is  insured  for  a  certain  amount  per  acre  and  losses  are  adjusted  on 
a  per  acre  basis.  (In  a  few  states  a  “bushel  policy”  is  available,  too, 
which  provides  insurance  at  a  guaranteed  price  per  bushel  for  the 
actual  bushels  per  acre  destroyed  hy  hail.)  It  is  the  final  product 
which  is  insured,  not  the  buds,  blossoms,  leaves,  etc.,  and  in  adjust¬ 
ing  losses  the  ratio  of  the  loss  paid  to  the  amount  insured  is  the 
same  as  the  ratio  of  the'  crop  yield  destroyed  by  hail  to  the  total 
expected  crop  production. 

Let’s  say,  for  example,  a  grow'er  insured  a  field  of  wheat  for  $10 
per  acre.  Subsequently,  a  hailstorm  came  along  and  destroyed  60 
per  cent  of  the  crop.  His  loss  would  be  settled  for  60  per  cent  of 
$10,  or  $6  for  each  damaged  acre.  Had  he  insured  for  $15  per 
acre  he  would  have  collected  $9,  and  so  on.  In  no  case  can  insur¬ 
ance  be  taken  out  for  more  than  the  actual  value  of  the  crop.  Any 
company  which  finds  itself  with  an  application  calling  for  an 
unduly  high  per  acre  value  will  question  it  or  reject  it. 

Some  Kentucky  tobacco  is  covered  for  as  much  as  $1,000  per 


”No  More  Up  and  Down 
that  Ladder  for  Me!” 


SAYS  ARTHUR  J.  WORKMAN 
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*'l  Stepped  up  efficiency 

:  with  a  new  RIICO  one-story  ; 
straight  sidewall  building.”  y*** 


“My  new  Rilco  building  is  sav¬ 
ing  me  a  lot  of  time  and  plain 
hard  work,”  says  Mr.  Arthur 
Workman.  “I’m  convinced  this 
type  of  one-story,  post-free  struc¬ 
ture  is  the  only  way  to  build.” 

With  Rilco  construction,  you 
get  extra  usable  space  and  com¬ 
plete  flexibility  for  mechanized 
materials  handling  which  is  so 
important  to  efficient,  low-cost 


NOW  AVAILABLE  IN 
32,  40  AND  50  FT.  SPANS 


production  these  days.  New  straight  sidewall  designs  offer  fast 
and  easy  construction  with  factory-made  frames  to  keep  building 
costs  low. 


Rilco  construction  offered  Mr.  James  more  of  the  features  he  was 
looking  for — fast  construction,  good  looks  and  plenty  of  usable 
space.  Rilco  straight  sidewall  buildings  are  constructed  of  pre¬ 
shaped  frames  made  from  kiln-dried  Douglas  Fir  and  permanently 
bonded  with  waterproof  glue.  Frames  form  a  single  strong  unit 
from  foundation  to  roof  ridge.  Wide  spacing  of  frames  permits 
large  door  openings  on  each  side.  You  gain  efficiency  .  .  .  save 
building  costs  with  Rilco.  Mail  the  coupon  today. 
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PERFORMANCE! 

.  .  .  even  makes  Plowing  easy! 
Rotary  Plow  attachment  tills  per 
feet  seedbed  in  one  operation! 

Choose  from  30  srear-round,  job- 
proved  tools.  Gravely,  with  more 
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acre  and  in  West  Texas  $200  to  $300  per 
acre  on  cotton  is  not  uncommon. 

Rates  are  adjusted  at  least  once  every 
three  years;  and  these  vary  considerably 
with  the  location.  In  Illinois,  for  example, 
they  run  as  low  as  $1.60  per  $100  of  cover¬ 
age  on  corn  in  some  areas.  But  out  in  the 
hard-hit  regions  of  western  Nebraska  and 
eastern  Colorado  and  Wyoming  they  shoot 
on  up  to  $24  per  $100  on  wheat. 

In  most  states  there  is  a  minimum  loss 
prov  ision  in  the  policy  which  releases  the 
company  from  liability  for  any  loss  unless 
the  loss  equals  a  stipulated  amount,  usually 
5  per  cent.  Because  of  the  variations  of  pol¬ 
icy  conditions  from  state  to  state,  and  even 
within  states  according  to  crops,  etc.,  appli¬ 
cants  for  crop-hail  insurance  should  con¬ 
tact  their  agents  for  specihe  information 
concerning  local  conditions. 

The  crop-hail  policy  is  one  type  of  insur¬ 
ance  where  a  man  cannot  just  call  his  agent 
and  say,  “Write  me  up  some  insurance, 
Joe.”  The  application,  stating  the  kind  of 
crop,  the  insurance  per  acre,  and  the  inter¬ 
est  of  the  insured  must  be  signed  by  the 
applicant  and  the  precise  time  and  date  of 
the  signing  noted  on  the  form.  Then  there 
is  a  24-hour  waiting  period  before  the  pol¬ 
icy  takes  effect. 

A  loss  report  form  goes  with  the  policy 
and,  again,  the  insured  cannot  report  his 
loss  simply  by  picking  up  the  phone.  He 
must  complete,  sign  and  mail  the  report  to 
the  policy-writing  office  when  a  loss  occurs. 
The  local  agents,  of  course,  do  much  of  the 
work  of  hlling  out  these  loss  forms  as  a 
service  to  their  insured. 

Any  agent  who  has  been  in  the  business 
any  length  of  time  can  cite  instances  of  the 
office  phone  ringing  as  he  was  drawing  up 
an  application  with  the  potential  insured 
seated  on  the  other  side  of  his  desk.  The 


FORAGE  HARVESTER  and  SHREDDER 


This  new  type  forage  harvester  is  one  of  the  greatest 
machines  developed  to  do  many  jobs — simply.  With  this 
new,  easy-to-maintain.  low-cost  Chop-Master  you  can  cut 
green  chop  feed  for  fresh  feeding,  cut  grass  silage,  shred 
corn  or  cotton  stalks,  clip  pasture,  top  beets,  etc. 

Rigid,  offset-type  frame;  adjustable  wheels;  heat-treated, 
tempered  steel  blades.  Blades  reversible  for  double  life 
at  no  extra  cost.  Recutter  knives  in  blower,  for  short  cut 
and  positive  delivery.  Also  available  with  direct  throw 
discharge. 


No.  60AB 


CUTS  GREEN  FEED 
CUTS  GRASS  SILAGE 
MOWS  WEEDS 
SHREDS  STALKS 
CLIPS  PASTURE 
TOPS  BEETS 


Got  full  information  on  this  new,  all-purpose  Bear  Cal  Chop-Master,  Write,  today  lot 

WESTERN  LAND  ROLLER  CO.  Dept.  FQ.52,  HosHngs.  Nebr. 


feminine  voice  on  the  other  end  of  the  line 
would  ask  to  speak  to  the  client.  Then 
would  come  the  sad  news.  “It’s  too  late, 
Henrv,  the  hail  just  tore  up  that  wheat 
field.’’ 

Which  brings  up  the  question  when 
should  a  man  insure  and  for  how  much? 
To  answer  the  second  part  first,  in  the  high 
rate  areas  the  growers  generally  try'  to 
cover  their  costs  of  production  plus  a 
little  more,  according  to  what  they  feel 
they  can  afford.  Where  the  rates  are  lower 
they  make  the  prospective  value  of  the  crop 
their  guide.  A  wheat  grower  in  western 
Kansas  might  content  himself  with  cover¬ 
age  of  $10  to  $15  per  acre  at  a  cost  of  $20 
per  $100  of  insurance,  whereas  a  fanner  in 
Washington  might  think  $40  to  $50  per 
acre  well  within  reason  since  he  pays  only 
$1.50  per  $100. 

While  most  policies  are  written  on  an 
annual  basis,  three-season  contracts  are 
also  written.  These  give  a  grower  automatic 
coverage  from  year  to  year  at  a  guaranteed 
rate.  The  amount  of  coverage  itself  can  be 
increased  or  decreased  as  the  grower  desires. 

Since  the  coverage  applies  for  the  whole 
season  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not 
be  taken  out  as  soon  as  the  crop  is  in  the 
ground,  or  as  soon  as  the  season  starts,  so 
far  as  tree  and  bush  crops  are  concerned.  A 
grower  can  apply  for  a  nominal  amount  of 
insurance  to  start  with  and  later  increase 
his  coverage  if  his  crop  prospects  look  bet¬ 
ter  than  he  had  anticipated.  The  appli¬ 
cation  definitely  should  not  be  delayed 
after  the  crop  has  reached  such  size  that  it 
can  suffer  damage. 

On  com  and  the  basic  grains  the  earliest 
coverage  can  take  effect  is  when  the  crop  is 
up  and  out  of  the  ground.  On  tobacco  the 
insurance  becomes  effective  15  days  after 
the  plants  are  set  in  the  field.  Other  crops 
have  similar,  specific  mles. 

When  an  early  loss  occurs  to  a  crop 
which  can  be  replanted,  the  company’s  lia¬ 
bility  extends  only  to  the  cost  of  replanting, 
seed,  labor,  fuel  and  machinery  expense 
being  included  in  this  cost.  This  is  frequent¬ 
ly  true  with  soybeans  and  cotton,  farmers 
having  found  it  is  better  to  replant  them 
than  to  waste  time  and  energy  cultivating  a 
damaged  crop. 

In  a  few  states  the  hail  policy  includes 
wind  damage  when  the  wind  accompanies 
the  hail,  and,  in  most  states,  fire  coverage 
while  the  crop  is  in  the  field.  In  Kentucky, 
North  Carolina  and  Tennessee,  a  “named 
perils  policy”  provides  protection  against 
fire  and  extended  coverage  on  tobacco 
while  the  crop  is  in  the  barn. 


Loss  Adjustment 

According  to  Melvin  Peterson,  genial  assist¬ 
ant  manager  of  the  hail  division  of  the  Fire¬ 
man’s  Fund  Insurance  Group,  and  an 
experienced  adjuster  himself,  more  than  95 
per  cent  of  all  crop-hail  losses  are  adjusted 
without  any  difficulties  or  misunderstand¬ 
ings.  However,  when  differences  do  develop 
some  of  the  biggest  problems  are  those  oc¬ 
curring  when  the  farmer  cannot  or,  for 
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‘‘Best  manure  spreader  made 
. . .  It’s  the  lightest  running 
spreader  I’ve  owned . . . 
Threw  my  pitch  fork  away.” 


OUT-PERFORm  THEM  ALL! 


Rugged  "Roosfercomb”  widespread  steel 
blades  on  3"  shaft,  tears  up  toughest  chunks, 
na  more  breakage  in  heavy  or  frozen  manure 
...  no  ratchets  ar  dogs,  simple,  trouble-free 
operation  .  .  .  self  supporting,  no  jack  to  freeze 
or  cause  trouble  .  .  .  low  and  wide,  gets  under 
lowest  barn  cleaner . . .  tandem  wheels,  provides 
smooth  ride  ...  105  and  1  35  bushel  models 
. . .  utility, converts  easily  to  large  forage  wagon. 

LOW  COST... SAVE  UP  TO  20% 

Write  Dept.  221  for  complete  information  and  catalog. 


L.  H.  SCHULTZ 
MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Rochelle,  Illinois  Waterloo,  Iowa 


FIRST  IN  THE  FIELD 

Wider  chopping  width  . . .  larg> 
er  diameter  rotor  with  six  cut¬ 
ting  actions  per  revolution  .  .  . 
plus  a  host  of  other  features 
make  this  All  Purpose  Chop¬ 
per  "First  in  the  Field.”  It  does 
all  the  year-round  jobs  that 
flail-type  harvesters  are  de¬ 
signed  to  do  . . .  and  does  them 
better  . . .  And  the  low  cost  will 
surprise  you. 

See  your  dealer  or  write 


MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

RACINE,  WISCONSIN  (DEPT.  59) 


some  reason  or  other,  will  not  go  to  the  field 
with  the  adjuster  to  inspect  the  loss.  Peter¬ 
son  says  he  is  quite  in  agreement  with  the 
adjuster  whose  prompt  reply  to  the  farmer 
in  such  cases  is  always,  “If  you  don’t  have 
time  to  go  with  us  there  must  not  be  much 
loss,  so  just  sign  this  release.” 

The  insurance  companies  usually  wait  a 
week  or  so  after  a  hailstorm  has  struck  an 
area  where  policyholders  report  losses 
before  they  send  in  the  adjusters.  This  not 
only  gives  the  crops  a  chance  to  show  any 
possible  signs  of  recovery  or  deterioration,  a 
contingency  which  is  as  advantageous  to 
the  insureds  as  it  is  to  the  companies,  but 
it  also  gives  the  companies  an  opportunity 
to  assemble  all  their  losses  and  adjust  or 
inspect  them  all  on  one  trip. 

For  some  crops  damaged  at  certain  stages 
of  growth  the  insured  and  the  adjuster  may 
agree  that  the  loss  cannot  be  accurately 
determined  at  that  time.  Deferment  of 
adjustment  to  a  later  date  is  common. 

Good  adjustment  technique  requires 
that  the  adjuster  get  a  representative  sam¬ 
pling  of  the  damaged  crop  from  all  parts 
of  the  field.  To  do  this  the  insured  should 
insist  that  all  fields  be  looked  at  in  all  parts. 

In  the  event  of  a  loss  close  to  harvest 
time,  just  at  wheat-combining  time,  for 
example,  the  best  course  for  the  grower  is 
to  harvest  the  crop  and  leave  a  few  repre¬ 
sentative  samples  standing  at  various  spots. 

For  the  past  20  years  the  Hail  Insurance 
Adjustment  and  Research  Association  has 
been  working  with  experiment  stations 
across  the  country  to  determine  as  accu¬ 
rately  as  possible  the  susceptibility  of  crops 
to  hail  damage  at  various  stages  of  growth. 
Work  has  been  done  with  wheat  in  Mon¬ 
tana  and  Kansas,  with  corn  in  Iowa,  with 
soybeans  in  Iowa  and  North  Dakota  and 
with  grain  sorghum  in  Oklahoma.  Texas 
has  worked  with  cotton,  Purdue  with  toma¬ 
toes  and  onions,  Montana  with  sugar  beets, 
and  so  on.  The  result  has  been  a  compila¬ 
tion  of  figures  showing  exactly  what  the 
loss  of  the  product  can  be  expected  to  be 
from  defoliation,  etc.,  at  every  stage  of 
growth.  All  of  this  has  been  put  down  on 
charts  to  which  the  adjuster  refers  as  he 
works  on  the  loss.  ' 

The  loss  on  each  field  insured  should  be 
adjusted  separately. 

To  give  an  idea  of  a  loss  adjustment,  here 
is  an  example  of  80  acres  of  wheat  in  three 
separate  fields  of  40,  25  and  15  acres  each. 
The  crop  was  insured  at  $50  per  acre. 

The  adjuster  and  grower  visited  the 
fields  and  took  four  counts  in  each  field, 
counting  100  stalks  down  the  row  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  percentage  of  plants  broken  and 
of  heads  shattered. 

The  four  counts  taken  in  each  field  were 
averaged  and  this  was  the  per  cent  of  loss 
for  the  field.  In  this  case  the  breakdown 
was  as  follows: 


Insurance  Loss 


Field 

%  Loss 

@  $50/ acre 

Payment 

40  acres 

16 

$2,000 

$320 

25  acres 

20 

1,250 

250 

15  acres 

6 

750 

45 

Yes,  I  am  the  one  who 
said, 'It  wont  work/  but 


try  il  and 


Thank  yo«  Sir!  Wa  knew  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  believe 


what  you  can  get  aWOy  with*  when 
your  electric  fence  is  hooked  up  to  the 

New  Super-Atom 


Fence  Charger 


•  Staple  fence  wire  to  wood  posts— 
NO  INSULATORS. 


•  Brush,  weeds,  crops,  rain, 

WON’T  SHORT  IT. 

•  Works  just  as  good  BONE  DRY 

OR  SOAKING  WET. 

e  Operates  on  110  VOLT  POWER  LINES. 

•  Neon  Fence  Tester  FREE. 

•  Operates  on  10c  PER  MONTH. 

•  2  year  Parts  GUARANTEE. 

•  ALL  THIS  AND  SAFETY  TOO. 

"Rain  or  Shine  it  Holds  the  Line” 


Agents  and  Dealers  Wanted 

- ORDER  TODAY - 

Gentlemen: 

Q  Send  me  Super- Atw  FeiKe  Charger,  postpaid. 

Enclosed  find  paymem  of  $29.50. 

Q  Please  send  C.O.D.  and  I  will  pay  the  70c  charges. 
Q  Send  FREE  descriptive  literature. 

I  understand  that  the  charger  may  be  returned 
within  20  days  if  it  is  not  all  as  claimed. 


Nome. 


Address _ 

City _ Stole 


THE  SMITH-FISHER  CORPe 

Dept.  F4  Owosse,  Michigan 


Knives  plus  cone-shape  burrs  make  the  big 
difference!  New  Bowsher  Burr  Mill  grinds 
shucky  ear  or  shelled  com — up  to  300  bu. 
per  hour.  Easy  handwheel  adjustment  from 
fine  to  coarse  without  changing  burrs.  Port¬ 
able  feeder  drag  runs  off  PTO  mill.  Mag¬ 
netic  hopper.  New  Lateral  Auger  optional. 
Granular  dust-free  grind  avoids  protein  fever 
loss  due  to  hammermill  dust.  Shearing  ac¬ 
tion  of  hardened  tool  steel  knives  cuts  shucky 
ear  corn  for  fast  clean  grind.  Fully  guar¬ 
anteed.  Send  card  today  to  the  N.  P. 
BOWSHER  CO„  915-0  Webster  St.,  South 
Bend,  Ind. 

eppp  SAMPLES  OF  UNIFORM  GRIND 
■  and  illustrated  LITERATURE 
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Will  this  man’s  experience  help 
you  raise  yOur  farm  income? 


Gilbert  Pehlke  is  the  operator  of 
tlie  Frank  Jones  Farm  near  Viola, 
Wisconsin.  The  main  business  of 
this  farm  is  dairying.  .  .  .  They  milk 
around  72  head  at  all  times.  Several 
years  ago,  2  Clay  Crop  Driers  were 
put  into  use  on  this  farm.  Here,  in 
Mr.  Pehlke’s  own  words,  is  a  recwd 
of  what  happened: 

“In  1957  we  dried  500  tons  of 
chopped  hay  with  our  Clay  Crop 
Driers.  It  cost  about  90^  per  ton  to 
dry.  We  used  to  feed  each  animal 
almut  8  lbs.  of  16%  protein  per  day. 
Now  we  feed  about  4  lbs.  of  14% 
protein  per  day. 

Savings  of  $186.62  Per  Month 
“At  the  pric-es  that  we  pay  for  pro¬ 
tein  supplements,  this  saves  us 
$.0864  per  cow  per  day.  Multiply 
this  by  72,  the  size  of  our  herd,  and 
you  get  a  savings  of  $6.2208  per 
day.  .Multiply  this  by  30  and  you 
get  a  savings  of  $186.62  per  month 
or  a  total  of  $1,119.72  for  the  six 
months  that  the  cows  aren’t  on  pas¬ 
ture.  From  this,  you  have  to  sub¬ 
tract  our  drying  costs  of  $450,  leav¬ 
ing  us  a  net  of  $669.72. 

“What’s  more,  our  cows  actually 

[)roduce  more  milk  on  mow  cured 
lay  than  on  pasture.  In  1956,  we 
bought  some  top  quality  field-cured 
hay  when  we  ran  low  on  mow-cured 
hay.  Believe  it  or  not,  2  weeks  after 
the  herd  began  eating  this  field- 
cured  hay,  production  was  down 
400  lbs.  a  day.  One  of  our  best  cows 
went  from  70  to  40  lbs.  per  day. 

Crop  Drier  Paid  for  Itself 
in  6  Months 

“We  added  grain  supplements  to  the 
ration  but  even  this  wouldn’t  bring 
production  up.  Our  loss  on  produc¬ 
tion  and  the  extra  cost  of  grain 
supplements  ran  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  $20  per  day.  I  know  we 
paid  for  our  Clay  Crop  Drying  Sys¬ 
tem  in  less  than  6  months.” 

This  is  just  one  story  from  one 
Clay  Crop  Drier  user.  Other  users 
report  larger  savings.  .  .  Some  re¬ 
port  smaller  ones.  The  important 


thing  is  that  all  users  seem  to  report 
the  fact  that  their  Crop  Drier  is 
making  money  for  them. 

Naturally,  we  can’t  promise  you 
that  your  Clay  Crop  Drier  will 
make  an  extra  $669.72  per  year, 
or  any  other  specific  figure.  The 
amount  of  money  that  a  Clay  Crop 
Drier  will  be  worth  to  you  will  de¬ 
pend  upon  a  lot  of  different  factors. 
How  much  hay  you  feed  per  year, 
how  many  cows  you  milk,  how 
much  and  what  kind  of  supple¬ 
ments  you  feed,  will  all  help  to  de¬ 
termine  just  how  much  of  a  profit 
a  Crop  Drier  can  make  for  you. 

What  Will  a  Crop  Drier 
Do  for  You? 

If  you’d  like  to  know  just  what  a 
Crop  Drier  can  mean  to  you,  see 
your  local  Clay  Dealer  or  mail  the 
coupon  below.  Our  representative 
in  your  area  will  be  glad  to  talk 
with  you  and  your  Dealer  about 
your  operation,  go  over  your  pres¬ 
ent  feeding  program  and  help  you 
decide  just  now  profitable  a  Crop 
Drier  could  be  on  your  farm. 


Clay  Natural  Air  Crop  Drier.  Use  on 
both  hay  and  corn.  Completely  portable. 

Pay  for  Your  Drier  with 
Money  It  Saves  You 
And  be  sure  to  ask  about  Clay’s 
new  Purchase  Plan.  With  this  Plan, 
you  invest  only  20%  now  and  have 
up  to  3  years  to  pay  the  balance. 
Your  Drier  will  pay  for  itself  before 
that.  If  you  want  to  make  money 
this  year,  write  to  Clay  .  .  .  today! 


Modern  Equipment 
for  more 

profitable  farming 


Name. 


CLAY  EQUIPMENT  CORPORATION 

394  FULTON  STREET  •  CEDAR  FALLS,  IOWA 
Please  send  me  full  information  on: 

Q  All  Purpose  Crop  Drier  □  Hoy  Drying 
n  Corn  &  Groin  Drying  □  Moisture  Tester 


Address. 


.State. 


Similar  detailed  adjustments  are  made  for  all  other  crops.  In 
tobacco  losses,  the  leaf  is  the  unit  of  measurement.  The  percentage 
of  loss  is  based  upon  the  average  number  of  leaves  per  plant.  If 
there  are  20  leaves  per  plant  and  one  is  lost  by  being  broken,  this 
is  a  5  per  cent  loss.  The  policy  provides  for  determination  of  loss 
from  punctures  to  leaves  by  assigning  a  given  number  of  punctures 
as  equivalent  to  a  whole  leaf  lost.  In  Kentucky  and  'Tennessee 
every  50  three-quarter  inch  punctures  are  considered  the  equiv¬ 
alent  of  one  leaf  loss.  Forty  such  punctures  are  counted  as  one 
leaf  in  the  rest  of  the  southeastern  states. 

Both  direct  and  indirect  loss  are  taken  into  consideration  on 
com,  soybeans,  cotton,  etc.,  the  direct  loss  being  the  damage  to  the 
plant  through  the  destruction  of  the  ear,  pod  or  boll,  the  indirect 
loss  being  damage  to  the  leaves. 

Hail  Suppression 

In  some  foreign  countries,  Switzerland  and  Italy  particularly, 
much  work  has  been  done  in  trying  to  suppress  hail  by  modifying 
hail-producing  clouds.  And  in  this  country  there  are  professional 
hail  suppressors  who  use  formulas,  some  secret,  to  seed  the  clouds 
in  an  effort  to  either  prevent  precipitation  or  to  cause  the  hail  to 
fall  in  such  minute  particles  that  it  would  cause  no  damage.  De¬ 
spite  the  optimistic  claims  of  these  operators,  there  is  little  in  the 
way  of  tangible  fact  to  support  the  belief  that  there  has  yet  been 
discovered  any  practical  way  of  controlling  hail. 

Planes  can  spot  hailstorms  on  their  radar  and  dodge  around 
them.  Farmers,  even  with  a  well-developed  system  of  forecasting, 
can  still  do  nothing  but  sit  by  and  watch  their  crops  “get  the  hail 
beat  out  of  them.”  But  they  can  get  the  kind  of  insurance  protec¬ 
tion  which  will  take  the  worst  of  the  sting  out  of  such  a  beating. 


Aluminum  Paint  keeps  buildings  up  to  IS^coolerl 

Cool  interiors  keep  egg  production  up. 

And,  aluminum  paint  reduces  mainte¬ 
nance  worries  and  corrosion  costs. 

Reynolds  supplies  the  pigments  for 
leading  manufacturers  of  aluminum 
paint.  Reynolds  Metals  Company, 

Richmond  18,  Virginia. 


The  Finest  Paints 
Made  with  Aluminum 


are  made  with 

REYNOLDS®  ALUMINUM 

PIGMENT 
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Allied  AlilU,  Inc.  8 

Allix  Chalmers  Co. .  33 

Aladdin  Co.  .  113 

Aluminum  Co.  of  America 
(Gates)  103 

American  Agricultural  Reports  163 

American  Cyanamid  Co.  Ill 

American  Guernsey  Cattle  168 

American  Society  Farm  M^rs.  140 

American  Zinc  Institute  164 
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Ideas  for  planning 
your  milking  parlor 

How  many  stalls  will  you  need  .  .  .  which  type  of  stall  is  best 
for  your  operation  .  .  .  how  much  time  and  work  can  you 
save?  The  answers  to  these  and  other  questions  are  given  here. 

by  Joe  Clay 


A  good,  well-planned  milking  par¬ 
lor  can  be  a  real  time  and  work 
saver  for  dairymen.  But,  like  every 
other  phase  of  modernization,  you 
can’t  jump  into  a  milking  parlor 
without  planning.  These  tips  on  the 
organization  of  a  modern,  efficient 
parlor  can  .save  you  money  and  help 
avoid  problems  you  might  have  to 
face  twice  a  day,  730  times  a  year. 

Two  Minutes  Per  Coav 
To  feed  and  milk— without  moving 
more  than  a  few  feet?  It’s  being 
done  every  day  in  modern  up-to- 
date  milking  parlors.  Here’s  how  to 
decide  how  many  stalls  you’ll  need 
for  greatest  efficiency: 

Three  stalls  allow  one  operator  to 
milk  22.5  cows  in  an  hour.  Four 
stalls  and  one  man  can  manage  30 
milkings  per  hour.  SL\  stalls  enable 
a  fast  operator  to  handle  45  cows 
per  hour.  With  two  more  stalls,  plan 
on  60  cows  per  hour  from  two  men. 
That’s  milking  and  feeding,  too. 
The  .secret  of  this  time  and  labor 
saving  is  simply  that  cows  bring  the 
milk  to  you.  Also,  with  a  milking  par¬ 
lor,  the  udder  is  elevated— at  the  nest 
working  level.  With  levers,  feeding 
mechanism  and  washing  equipment 
within  a  few  steps,  you’ll  cut  hours 
a  day  from  the  milking  chore. 

With  the  new  Clay  milking  par¬ 
lor  .stalls,  ea.sy- to -operate  handles 
control  mixing  and  measuring  of 
feed.  You’ll  feed  cows  with  a  flick 
of  your  hand. 

Three  Types  of  Stalls 
Gate-type,  Walk-thru,  or  Herring¬ 
bone  stmls  can  be  used  in  your  new 
parlor.  Each  has  certain  advantages. 
With  the  Gate-type,  you’ll  need 
alleys  behind  the  stalls.  In  a  Walk- 
thru  piulor,  the  stalls  act  as  an  alley. 
This  means  a  30%  savings  in  space 
and  a  big  cut  in  total  building  cost. 


Some  dairymen  prefer  Gate-type 
stalls  because  of  occasional  slow 
milkers.  Also,  they  like  to  give  indi¬ 
vidual  attention  to  certain  cows. 
Personal  opinion,  amount  of  space 
available,  number  of  operators,  and 
handling  of  cx)ws  are  important  fac¬ 
tors  to  be  studied  before  deciding 
on  type  of  stalls. 

The  “Cow-a-Minute” 
Herringbone 

Newe.st  development  is  the  Clay 
Herringbone  parlor  in  which  a 
skilled  operator  can  milk  and  feed 
up  to  60  cows  an  hour.  A  Herring¬ 
bone  system  is  generally  the  best 
choice  for  large  herd  owners. 

First,  6  cows  enter  and  leave  the 
parlor  at  one  time.  Second,  because 
of  the  unique  packing  arrangement, 
udders  are  close  together.  There  are 
12  udders  alongside  a  pit  only  19 
feet  in  length.  Third,  6  cows  are  fed 
at  one  time,  from  one  location. 

Milking  Parlor  Bulletin  Free 
The  newest,  most  up-to-date  infor¬ 
mation  on  planning  milking  parlors 
is  c-ontained  in  a  new  book  by  Joe 
Clay.  A  copy  will  be  sent  to  you  free 
on  retpicst.  Write  to:  Clay  Equip¬ 
ment  Corp.,  392  Fulton  Street, 
Cedar  Falls,  Iowa.  Free  books  also 
available  on  Silo  Unloaders,  Me¬ 
chanical  Feeders,  Barn  Cleaners 
and  Crop  Driers.  Please  specify 
which  of  these  free  books  you  want. 


How  Cloy  Purchase  Plan  Helps  You 
Build  Your  Milking  Parlor  Sooner 
It  will  pay  you  to  investigate  Clay's 
new  Purchase  Plan.  A  20%  initial  in¬ 
vestment  is  now  all  you  need  to  buy 
your  Clay  Milking  Parlor.  Write  Clay 
Equipment  Corp.,  392  Fulton  Street, 
Cedar  Falls,  Iowa  ...  or  ask  your 
Clay  Dealer. 


Two  typos  of  stalls — gate  type  and  walk-thru  are  shown  here.  Minimum  space 
requirements  are  shown  on  sketches.  Arrows  show  entrance  and  exit  of  cows.  Pick  out 
the  plan  that  most  nearly  fits  your  need.  Mark  this  plan  with  pen  or  pencil  and  mail  to 
Clay  at  address  in  box  above.  We  will  gladly  send  you  standard  floor  plan  and 
money-saving  ideas.  This  service  costs  you  nothing. 
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The  Last  Word 


ALL-STEEL  CONSTRUCTION  FOR  ADDED  STRENGTH!  LONGER  LIFE! 


Address.. 


.State. 


THE 


Cfcecit  iiu5 

COBEY  ALl-STEEL 

MATERIAL  HANDLING 
and  BUNK-FEEDER  WAGON 


The  New  In  our  Winter  issue  we  predicted,  “Transmissions 
Transmission  are  coming  with  new  convenience. . . .  They  will . . . 

have  power  shift  throughout  their  range  of  speeds 
.  .  .  gear  changes  will  be  made  with  a  small  finger-tip  selection 
lever.”  Now,  one  of  these  transmissions  is  here  and  we  have  driven 
it.  Using  the  sun-and-planet  principle  (illustrated  in  the  flip  pages 
of  the  last  issue)  the  new  line  of  Ford  tractors  can  be  shifted  on 
the  move  to  a  higher  or  lower  gear  ratio.  They  have  also  included 
some  refinements  such  as  an  “inching  control”  pedal  to  permit 
slow,  precision  movement;  a  park  position  of  the  gear  selector 
which  locks  the  rear  wheels;  and  three  PTO  outlets  at  either  540 
or  1,000  rpm. 

In  driving  the  machine  we  found  shifting  gears  was  as  simple 
as  in  a  new  car — just  move  a  handle  under  the  steering  wheel. 
They  said  we  could  move  the  selector  to  any  position  regardless 
of  the  tractor  speed.  Being  obstinately  literal,  we  chose  “park.” 
The  wheels  locked.  The  tractor  stopped.  No  damage  was  done. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  transmission  is  most  rugged.  Ford  tells  us 
they  have  tried  to  wear  one  out  to  find  the  vulnerable  spots.  They 
have  failed  so  far.  They  still  continue  to  produce  the  old,  standard 
transmission.  The  new  shift  costs  $165  more  in  comparable  models. 


Weighing  Lester  Meyer,  a  Stanwood,  Iowa,  farmer,  has  per- 
Bulk  Feed  fected  a  machine  for  weighing  any  bulk  feed — silage, 
com,  supplement — as  it  is  taken  from  the  bin  or  silo. 
Meyer’s  device  is  a  fulcrum  counter-balanced  hopper  with  two  com¬ 
partments.  When  one  compartment  fills  with  a  measured  amount 
of  feed,  the  hopper  tips  and  the  other  compartment  begins  to  fill. 
Tipping  releases  the  compartment  door  allowing  the  full  side  to 
empty.  A  re-set  counter  keeps  tab  on  the  number  of  hopperfuls 
dumped.  The  device,  called  the  Meyermatic  Feed  Weigher,  is 
being  marketed  through  Seedburo  Equipment  Company,  618  W. 
Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago  6,  Illinois. 


COBEY  51  BF  BUNK-FEEDER  WAGON 

Engineered  and  built  to  save  field-time, 
speed  up  material  handling  and  feed-lot 
operations.  It  is  the  greatest  buy  in  an 
all-purpose  wagon  today! 


4.  Four  Main  Conveyor  Chains  — 
Double  Duty  —  Double  Protection. 


5.  Two  Double-Bar  Beaters— with  ad¬ 
justable  speeds  for  controlled  dis¬ 
charge  and  sure  mix  of  feed  addi¬ 
tives. 


6.  Steel  Flights  in  Cress  Conveyor  — 
no  slippage  of  discharge— no  belts 
to  wear  out.  Has  longer  chain  life. 


7.  Roller  Chain  Drives  on  Beaters  and 
Cross  Conveyor  —  guarded  for 
safety  —  selected  for  greatest 
trouble-free  service. 


8.  Easily  Converted  to  Rear  Unload¬ 
ing. 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY 

Without  obligation— send  me  full  information  on  the  Cobey  Wagons  checked  below. 
Q  Cobey  SI  -BF  Bunk  Feeder  Q  Cobey  SI  -B  Self-Unloading  Forage  Wagon 
G  Cobey  Wagon  Gears  G  Also  Cobey  Manure  Spreaders 


HERE'S  WHAT  COBEY  OFFERS 

1.  One  wagon  that  hauls  and  unloads 
forage,  ear  corn,  small  grains,  baled 
hay  —  in  fact,  handles  all  barnyard 
and  field  hauling  jobs. 

2.  More  Capacity  —  405  cu-  ft.  —  level 
full. 


3.  Higher  Unloading  Speeds  —  main  con¬ 
veyor  speeds  adjustable  from  IVz  to 
12  ft.  per  minute. 


THE  COBEY  51  B  SELF-UNLOADING  FOR¬ 
AGE  WAGON— a  straight  forage  wagon 
easily  converted  to  bunk-feeder  wagon. 


LOOK  AT  THIS  UNLOADING  VOLUME- 
cross  conveyor  unloads  at  either  ground 
or  bunk-feeder  height. 


4  MAIN  CONVEYOR  CHAINS-ore  pulled 
—not  pushed— in  unloading  at  either  rear 
or  side. 


TROUBLE-FREE  UNLOADING-Chain  drives 
from  discharge  end.  Pulls  instead  of 
pushes.  No  belts  to  wear  out. 


Dust  A  new  and  exciting  approach  to  the  insect  problem  is 
Unto  being  developed  by  a  group  of  entomologists  at  the  Uni- 
Dust  versity  of  California.  These  scientists  have  found  a  large 
number  of  insects  are  lethally 
susceptible  to  certain  chemically  harm¬ 
less  dusts  which  absorb  the  thin  wax 
coating  insects  need  to  retain  the  vital 
moisture  of  their  bodies.  Among  the 
dusts  tested  are  fuller’s  earth  clays, 
diatomaceous  earths,  silica  gels,  and 
aerogels.  One  of  the  best  of  these  will 
soon  be  released  under  the  name  Dri- 
Die  67  and  and  another,  SG  78,  is  being 
extensively  tested.  For  farm  use,  the 
problem  has  been  to  devise  efficient 
methods  of  application.  In  tests  they 
have  been  shown  to  kill  cockroaches, 
termites,  house  flies,  fowl  mites  of  chick-  cockroaches, 

ens,  fleas,  bedbugs,  vinegar  flics,  fruit 

flics,  mosquitoes,  dog  and  buffalo  ticks,  moths,  grasshoppers, 
crickets,  earwigs,  greenhouse  thrips,  spiders,  brown  snails,  sow  bugs, 
and  pill  bugs.  Dri-Die  67  is  being  used  on  animals,  dogs  and  cats, 
to  rid  them  of  fleas.  Dr.  Barry  Tarshis,  one  of  the  scientists  who  has 
deveIoi>ed  these  new  dust  insecticides,  believes  better  methods  of 
application  for  farm  use  will  soon  be  worked  out. 


These  MARTI N^ldeos  Pay  Off 
••In  Greater  Farm  Profits! 


V.  IC«ndl« 

Ft.  Branch,  Ind. 


Low  Cost  Drying  and  Storage 


'The  Martin  Harvest  Hoarder  System  paid  for  itself  the 
first  year.  Now,  I'm  an  independent  farmer  with  either 
corn  or  yrain.” 


I'or  less  than  3C  a  bushel,  Mr.  Miller  dried  his  entire 
wheat  crop.  Then,  he  turned  off  the  drying  switch  and  left 


Low  Cost,  Permanent  Corn  Storage 

"My  Martin  High  Round  Crib  is  permanent,  rat-proof, 
first  class  storage  at  a  lower  cost  per  bushel  than  an*  ■ 
crib  I’ve  ever  used.” 

You  fill  and  empty  the  Martin  High  Round  Crib  w  ■!..  r},f 
same  elevator.  As  one  farmer  put  it,  "my  hands  neve 


his  wheat  stored  in  the  Martin  Harvest  Hoarder  for  spring 
delivery.  His  income  was  increa.sed  by  58c  a  bushel  last  year, 
thanks  to  his  Martin  System.  Send  the  handy  coupon  today, 
for  the  "Secret  of  handling  corn  or  grain.” 


the  I 
too 
com  I 


crop.”  The  Martin  High  Round  Crib  can  dry  yoi. 
—  for  as  little  as  2c  a  bushel.  Why  not  send  i 
iplete  story  today 


Poul  Harsh  ™ 

Prospect,  O. 

-  Cut  Farm  Maintenance  Problems 

"All  last  winter  proved  to  me  that  the  Martin  Loafing 
Shed  is  the  answer  to  better  winter  milk  production.” 

Choosy-  the  weather-tight  protection  of  a  Martin  Steel 
Rigid  Frame  Building  -  -  to  increase  winter  and  summer 
milk  production  -or-  add  two  to  three  years  to  the  life  of  your 
implements  and  tractors.  Send  the  coupon  today  for  the 
complete  brochure  of  plans.  See  for  yourself  that  any  floor 
layout  is  possible  —  there  are  no  posts  or  beams. 


MARTIN  STEEL  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION 

1 118  lengviaw  Av*.,  Monsfield,  Ohio,  D«p*.  FQ-6 
Please  send  the  new  booklets  I  hove  checked  on  the  (  )  Harvest 

following  products,  with  absolutely  no  obligation.  (  )  High  Roi 

(  j  Rigid  Fr( 

Nome  __ -  -  _  __  _  _  Student  _  (  I  Jotr 


*"!■  m  using  five  Martin  Silos  now.  I 
wish  I  had  more." 

Mr.  Skinn  is  typical  of  Martin  Users. 
He  has  found  that  all  Martin  Buildings 
are  designed  to  get  the  most  from  every 
acre  of  land  he  owns.  Send  the  coupon 
today  for  information  on  the  full  line  of 
Martin  Products.  No  obligation. 


Address 


The  SURGE  Bucket  Milker 

\i  NOT  old-fashioned! 


For  a  long  time  to  come,  many  thousands 
of  men  will  find  the  bucket  milker  the 
most  economically  satisfactory.  That  is 
why  we  have  brought  the  Surge  Bucket 
Milker  right  up  to  the  minute  ...  so  up- 
to-date  that  our  sales  for  1958  ran  neck 
and  neck  with  1957. 

For  many  men  a  bucket  milker  is 
exactly  right . . .  but ...  it  might  pay  you 
well  to  tell  the  Surge  Dealer  to  come  to 


BABSON  BROS.  CO. 

2843  West  19th  Street  *  Chicago  23,  Illinois 


your  farm  and  show  you  — in  your  own 
barn  and  on  your  own  cows  —  exactly 
why  you  will  be  happier  with  a  Surge 
Bucket  Milker. 


ATLANTA  • 
SACRAMENTO 


DALLAS  • 

•  SEATTLE 


KANSAS  CITY 
•  SYRACUSE 


MINNEAPOLIS 

TORONTO 


DOWN 

and  up  to  24 
months  to  pay 


C  Bobson  B'Ot.  Co  ,  1939 


